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ERRATA 


In  the  September  No.  of  the  EXPOSITOR,  the  following 
printers'  errors  occur  in  Prof.  Vacher  Burch's  article,  "The 
Problems  of  the  Letter  of  James  "  : — 

Page  229,  lines  1,  13,  15,  and  p.  230,  lines  2  and  3,  for 
ascents  read  assents. 
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THE  NEW  SONG  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

IN  the  Apocalypse  of  John  we  have  two  definite  references 
to  a  "  new  song  "  which  is  sung  by  the  redeemed  in  heaven, 
together  with  a  third  reference  in  which  the  saints  sing  a 
song  which  is  described  as  the  Song  of  Moses,  the  servant 
of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  which  may  be  compre- 
hensively rendered  as  Hymns  New  and  Old,  the  newness  of 
the  song  of  the  Lamb  being  implied  in  its  own  title,  and  in 
the  other  title  with  which  it  is  contrasted  and  coupled  (to 
wit,  the  song  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea).  We  may  say, 
then,  without  straining  the  Scripture  language,  that  the 
Apocalypse  knows  of  three  "  new  songs,"  which  may  turn 
out  to  be  one  new  song  to  which  threefold  reference  is  made. 
It  is  significant  that  in  two  of  the  passages, 

aSovcriv  taSrjv  Kawrjv  (Apoc.  V.  9), 
aSoucriv  u>s  taftrjv  Kawrjv  (Apoc.  xiv.  3), 

we  are  advised  by  the  marginal  references  or  by  the  varia- 
tion in  the  printed  type,  that  we  are  dealing  with  Old  Testa- 
ment matter  ;  while  in  the  third  passage, 

aSovtriv  rrjv  wS^i/  MwiWto?  rov  SovXov  TOV  ©eou  KOL  rrjv  v&rjv   rov 
*Apviov,  Xeyoi/res  (xv.  3), 

the  first  part  of  the  description  is  Old  Testament  language, 
as  well  as  almost  every  word  of  the  song  which  follows.  We 
could  hardly  have  a  better  instance  of  the  latency  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  Old  (to  use  Jerome's  language). 

It  appears,  then,  that  to  the  Apocalyptic  writer  Heaven 
was  imagined  as  a  choral  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament 
references  to  new  songs  that  were  to  be  sung  by  God's 
people  :  nor  need  we  suppose  that  the  new  song  was  re- 
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garded  only  aa  an  other-world  song  of  ultimate  triumph  of 
Christ  and  His  people,  for  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon  we  find 
the  same  music  affirmed  for  the  present  life  : 
"A  new  long  to  the  Lord  from  them  that  love  Him  "  (Ode  xli.  fin.). 
Or,  as  we  may  more  closely  render  it,  with  something  of  an 
exhortation  to  doxology,  at  the  close  of  the  Ode  in  question, 
••  New  praise  (or,  glory)  to  the  Lord  from  them  that  love  Him." 
Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Odes  of  Solomon  are  a  collect 
of  such  new  songs,  and  they  prove  that  if  the  new  song  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  a  song  of  a  future  life,  and  a  song  of 

there  was  an  overflow  of  that  same  jubilation  ii 
primitive  Church  on  earth. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  try  and  find 
out  why  the  early  writers  fastened  on  the  predictions  of 
and  injunctions  to  new  songs  which  are  found  in  the  Old 
Psalter.    Obviously  they  did  not   think  it   suffi< 
explain,  as  a  modern  critic  might  do,  that  there  was  a  i 
when  the  old  songs  were  themselves  new  and  affirmed  their 
newness,  and  that  when  a  writer  began  a  strain  like 

"O  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song." 

he  was  describing  his  own  composition.     For  t  IK-  now  people 
all  of  the  Old  Testament  was  old,  and  only  new  in  the  M 
that  it  was  prophetic  of  good  things  to  come.    Th< 
songs'  I'aalter  were  nn  intimation  of  a  fun 

when,  to  use  again  the  language  of  the  Odes  of  Solon 

ore  should  be  none  voiceless  or  dumb,  because  t 
had  given  a  mouth  •  Let  ••<•  if  \\<- 

can  find  out  how  the  early  <  In  Mian  writers  expressed  t 
musical  dependence  upon  the  Old  Testani 
usehres  foretold. 

iracteristic  of  early  Chi  t  lays  an 

ry  emphasis  upon  the  word  "  new  ould 

red  on  the  back  of  i 
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as  a  "  New  Testament,"  by  observing  the  redundancy  and 
the  range  of  the  word  "  new  "  within  the  pages  :   it  begins 
with  an  amazement  over  "  a  new  teaching  "  and  "  a  new 
authority,"  with  "  new  wine  "  bursting  old  bottles,  and 
lands  us  at  last  in  "  a  new  song,"  and  "  anew  heaven  and  a 
w  earth, ' '  and  a  "  renovation  of  all  things. ' '     The  adjective 
especially  emphasised  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
ut  it  is  implied  in  almost  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ent.     It  was  the  adjective  of  polemic,  as  well  as  the 
jective  of  experimental  happiness.     Suppose  we  turn  to 
e  Testimonies  of  Cyprian,  which  conserves  for  us  so  much 
of  the  primitive  polemic  against  the  Jews  on  the  part  of  the 
Judaeo-Christians  and  Gentile  Christians,  we  shall  find  that 
he  whole  of  Cyprian's  first  book,  or  very  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  book,  is  occupied  in  proving  two  things  from  the 
Old  Testament,  (i.)  that  the  Jews  are  fallen  from   grace  ; 
(ii.)  that  a  new  situation  has  been  developed  in  religion  ; 
in  consequence  of  this  there  is 

a  new  circumcision  : 
a  new  law  : 
a  new  covenant : 
a  new  baptism  : 
a  new  yoke  : 

new  pastors  : 

a  new  house  and  temple  of  God  : 
a  new  sacrifice  : 
a  new  priesthood  : 
a  new  prophet : 

and 

a  new  people. 

When  we  read  this  series  of  polemical  articles  and  put 
with  them  the  corresponding  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
we  get  a  better  idea  of  the  primitive  Christian  propaganda 
and  its  revolutionary  elements  than  could  have  been  gath- 
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ered  from  the  solemn  fixity  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  of 
the  Church  of  the  Nicene  and  Chalcedonian  formulas. 

In  this  Cyprianic  summary  there  is  no  direct  reference  to 
the  new  song.  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  the  new  song 
was  implicitly  and  perhaps  actually  a  part  of  the  pro- 
claimed novelties  of  the  Church  :  in  order  to  prove  this, 
I  .-hall  take,  the  principal  passages  in  the  ancient  Psalter 
in  which  the  new  song  is  affirmed,  and  examine  the  use 
that  is  made  of  them  in  the  primitive  Christian  testimonies. 
\\ V  can  make  the  examination  best  by  taking  a  book  like 
the  Demonstratio  Evangelica  of  Eusebius,  in  which  the  whole 
argument  is  based  on  the  quotation  of  a  succession  of 
Hebrew  Logia,  as  Eusebius  persistently  calls  them  (with 
occasional  variation  of  Prophetical  Testimonies),  which 
Logia  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  re-arrangement  by  Eu<eLmis 
of  primitive  standard  proof-texts,  so  as  to  follow  the  Biblical 
order,  and  enable  the  reader  to  turn  the  pages  of  the  Scrip 
ture  as  each  successive  anti-Judaic  argument  is  developt 

Quite  at  the  beginning  of  this  great  work  (whose  im- 
portance has  never  been  adequately  appreciated),  we  find 
Eusebius  setting  Moses  on  one  side,  on  the  ground  that  then* 
is  another  lawgiver  for  the  Gentiles,  Moses  himself   1> 
witness.     He  explains  that  this    is  why,   while  we    ac« 
the  Logiaoi  the  Jews,  we  do  not  follow  their  mode  of  life  : 
ra  Trapa  'lovSaiois  aTroSe^oftcvot  \6yia,  rov  Trap*  avrols  @lov 
TraprjTTjadfjLcda-     The  Gentiles  are  exhorted  in  the   IV a! 
says  Eusebius,  not  to  sing  the  old  and  Mosaic  song,  but 
another  new  song  ;  for  it  says  : 

Ps.  xcv.  (xcvi.) — "Sing  unto  tlu-   L<>nl  a   new  M 

Ring  unto  the  Lord,  all  the  earth, 

Declare  his  glory  among  the  Gentiles, 

His  marvellous  works  among  all  the  peoples. 

Bring  to  the  Lord,  ye  clans  of  the  Gentile*, 
Bring  to  the  Lord  glory  for  His  name." 
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Here  we  see  that  the  Psalm  is  being  quoted  as  anti- 
Judaic  and  pro-Gertilic.  The  new  song  is  polemically 
employed.  Eusebius  continues  with  : 

Ps.  xcv.  (xcvi).  10.  "  Say  among  the  Gentiles  that  the  Lord 
reigneth,  etc.," 

and 

Ps.  xcviii.  1. — "  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song,  for  He  hath  done 
marvellous  things.  The  Lord  hath  made  known  his  salvation. 
Before  the  Gentiles  He  hath  revealed  His  righteousness.  ..." 
Upon  which  Eusebius  remarks  that  "  in  these  words  he 
declares  the  new  song  not  to  belong  to  the  Jewish  people, 
but  to  all  the  Gentiles,  the  old  song  that  came  by  Moses 
being  proper  to  the  Jews  only."  He  then  proceeds  to  say 
that  the  "  new  song  "  is  the  same  thing  as  the  "  new  cove- 
nant "  of  which  Jeremiah  speaks  in  a  well-known  passage, 
and  explains  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants. 
The  New  Song  is  the  Gentile  Song  :  it  is  the  same  thing  as 
the  new  covenant ;  one  novelty  is  as  anti-Judaic  as  the 
other.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says  nearly  the  same  thing  : 
"  for  now  that  the  Church  in  Judaea  is  cast  off,  the  Churches 
of  Christ  are  increased  throughout  the  world  :  and  of  them 
it  is  said  : 

(Ps.  cxlix.  1) — "Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song:  and  His  praise 
in  the  Church  of  the  Saints."  Cat.  xviii.  25. 

At  this  point  we  may  profitably  stop  for  a  moment  and 
ask  the  question  whether  this  curious  exegesis  is  primitive, 
and  whether  it  illuminates  the  New  Testament.  Certainly 
we  shall  now  better  understand  the  actual  songs  of  the 
redeemed  in  the  Apocalypse,  for,  upon  examination,  they 
also  turn  out  to  be  pro-Gentile.  Take,  for  example,  Apoc. 
v.  9: 

"  They  sing  a  new  song  and  say  :  Worthy  thou  to  receive  the 
book  and  to  open  its  seals,  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  re- 
deemed us  to  God  out  of  every  tribe  and  tongue  and  people  and 
nation,"  etc. 

Here  the  new  song  has  its  Gentile  connotation. 
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In  Apocalypse  xiv.  3  the  new  song  is  affirmed  to  be  the 
song  of  the  144,000  redeemed  souls,  from  the  va  :  ibes 

of  Israel,  i.e.,  of  the  JudflBo-Christiuiis,  not   of    the  .1 
general  1 

In  Apocalypse  xv.  3  the  redeemed  who  have  gotten  the 
ory  sing  what  is  described  as  the  Song  of  Moses  and  the 
Song  of  the  Lamb,  in  the  following  strain  : 

44  Great  and  wondrous  are  thy  works,  O  Lord  God  Almigl. 
Just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  0  King  of    the  Gentiles  :    who  shall 
not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and   glorify   thy   name  ?    For   thou   only 
art    holy,   and   all   the   Gentiles   shall   come   and   worship   before 
the* 

\\  •  see  then  that,  in  so  far  •  ong  is  concei 

pro-ethnic.     It  was  the  newness  of  the  people  and  of  t 
covenant  with  Clod  that  was  emphasised  in  the  new  song. 

Now  let  us  return  to  Eusebius,  and  we  shall  see  that  he 

same  note  over  and  over  again,  in  such  a  \ 
as  to  imply  that  he  is  dealing  with  primitive  matter, 
not  merely  cultivating  exegetical  tastes  of  his  <>un.     From 
the  fact  that  he  repeats  himself,  often  vci 
that  he  is  repeating  some  one  < 

In  Dem.  Ev.  i.  10  (p.  38)  we  find  Eusphius  explaining  the 
"  new  song  "  in  terms  of  the  "  new  sacrifice,"  just  as  in  the 
previous  passage  he  associated  it  with  the  "  new  cov 
He  quotes  the  fortieth  Psalm  :   "I  waited  \  \  for  the 

Lord,"  as  a  prediction  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  an<l  when  he 
comes  to  the  verse, 

1  Fe  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth, 
a  hymn  to  our  God," 

he  makes  the  explanation  of  the  new  song  by  n 
great  passage, 

1  Here  we  have  restored,  with  Nestle,  the  reading  King  of  the  Gtntilc*, 
for  which  there  is  strong  support  in  the  MSS.  and  for  which  Mooes 
•elf  is  in  evidence  in  Deut.  ix.  10,  where  we  also  read  King  of  the  Gentilet 
•gainst  the  Lucianic  King  of  the  Age*,  and  the  He*  •:/  of  the 

god*,  and  with  the  support  of  Philo  and  the  Memphitic  Version. 
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"  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldst  not ; 

I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  God." 

The  explanation  runs  parallel  to  the  use  of  the  Psalm  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

In  Dem.  Ev.  Bk.  ii.  2.  (p.  50)  Eusebius  quotes  the  98th 
Psalm,  which  again  opens  with  "  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new 
song,"  and  explains  that  the  Psalm  is  a  disclosure  of  the 
New  Song,  and  of  the  Arm  of  God,  and  a  manifestation  of 
His  salvation  to  all  the  Gentiles. 

Here  again  we  are  struck  with  the  use  of  the  Psalm  in 
anti-Judaic  polemic,  and  infer  that  the  new  song  is  to 
be  regarded  in  a  pro-Gentile  manner.  The  Psalm  in  fact 
says  : 

"  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song  : 
for  the  Lord  hath  done  marvels. 

The  Lord  hath  made  known  his  salvation 

Before  all  the  Gentiles  he  hath  revealed  his  righteousness. 

All  the  ends  of  the  earth  knew  the  salvation  of  God  : 
Shout  to  the  Lord  all  the  earth." 

In  Dem.  Ev.  Bk  vi.  5.  (p.  262)  we  have  a  similar  inter- 
pretation of  the  96th  Psalm  : 

"  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song ; 
Sing  unto  the  Lord,  all  the  earth." 

Here  the  pro-ethnic  character  of  the  Psalm  is  emphasised 

by  the  following'  summary  : 

"The  coming  of  the  Lord  upon  earth, 
and  His  Kingdom  over  the  Gentiles, 
and  a  new  song,  to  be  given  not  to  Israel, 
but  to  the  Gentiles." 

Hapovcria.   Kvptov   eVi  y^s,  jSaatXem  re   avrov  eVi  TWV  €0i/wv,  KCUVOV  re 
acr/xa,  ov  TU>  'Icrpa^A,  aAAa  rots  WVC<TL  So^cro/xevov. 

Eusebius  quotes  the  Psalm,  so  as  to  emphasise  these  points  : 
"  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song, 
Sing  unto  the  Lord,  all  the  earth. 
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Declare  among  the  Gentiks  his  glory, 

Among  all  the  peoples  his  wonders. 

Bring  to  the  Lord,  ye  clans  of  the  Gentiles. 

Say  among  the  Gentiles  that  the  Lord  reigneth. 

For  he  coraeth,  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth." 

And  that  we  may  not  miss  the  point  on  which  he  is  laying 
stress,  Eusebius  recapitulates  as  follows  :  "  Here  again  the 
Lord  is  foretold  as  coming  among  men  :  and  that  a  New 
Song  will  be  sung  at  His  coming,  to  wit,  the  song  of  the 
New  Covenant,  not  by  the  Jewish  race,  but  by  all  the  Qent 
since  He  says  that  the  coming  Lord  will  be  their  King." 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  anti-Judaic  note  in  this  section  ; 
it  is  even  more  pronounced  than  in  previous  passages. 
Eusebius  then  goes  on  once  more  to  the  98th  Psalm,  where 
he  again  lays  stress  on  the  references  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
maintains  again  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  was  foretold 
as  being  the  cause  of  many  blessings  to  the  <  .'entiles,  and 
that  from  Him,  and  not  before,  the  new  song  of  the  cover 
was  sung  to  all  men. 

Tn  Dem,  Ev.  Bk.  vi.  8.  (pp.  286,  7)  we  find  E 
returning  to  the  same  theme  (the  new  song)  in  order  to 
prove  from  the  ancient  Psalter  "  that  the  Lord  was  going 
to  descend  from  Heaven  for  the  salvation  of  the  human 
race,  and  that  a  new  song  was  to  be  sung  over  this,  and  that 
new  song  was,  in  fact,  the  new  covenant."  As  we  shall 
see,  the  argi.  .liar  intend,  for  it  is  aln 

certain  that  Eusebius  is  using  the  language  of  the  Odes  of 
Solomon. 

He  begins  by  quoting  the  144th  P-alm  \< T  ::.      V 
man  that  thou  hast  knowledge  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man 
thoumai  ount  of  him  '.  "  (v.  o)     "  Bow  thy  heavens, 

0    Lord,   and   they   will   coin  i     toueh    the   in 
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and  they  will  smoke."  (ver.  9)  "  I  will  sing  a  new  song 
unto  thee,  0  God." 

"  The  Psalmist,"  says  Eusebius,  "  marvels  at  the  know- 
ledge of  God  the  Word  in  regard  to  man,  and  is  in  great 
astonishment  at  His  kindness  (  v7T€p€K7r\rJTT€Tai  T?}?  <f>i\av- 
6pa)7TLa^)j  by  which  He  sets  Himself  below  the  Divine  Nature, 
and  by  minishing  Himself  of  His  natural  greatness  (TT}? 
o-v/ji(f>voi>s  fjwy£0ovs  eavrov  arjjLucpvvas)  He  made  the  human 
race  worthy  of  His  own  knowledge." 

"  And  one  must  remember  along  with  this  that  new 
covenant  which  the  coming  of  Christ  was  to  introduce  to 
men  ;  for  this  is  the  new  covenant  (sc.  the  new  song)  which 
is  given  after  the  old  by  Christ  to  all  the  Gentiles.  And  that 
is  why  the  Logion  before  us  says,  0  God,  I  will  sing  a  new 
song  unto  thee." 

Here,  then,  once  more,  we  see  Eusebius  equating  the 
new  covenant  with  the  new  song,  and  interpreting  the 
new  song  in  an  anti-Judaic  manner.  In  doing  so,  he  re- 
flected the  language  of  the  Odes  of  Solomon  (vii.  3),  where 
the  Odist  tells  us  that 

"The  Lord  hath  caused  me  to  know  himself 
without  grudging  in  his  simplicity. 
Because  his  kindness  has  minished  his  greatness." 

Here  almost  every  word  of  the  Ode  is  reflected  in  the  com- 
ments of  Eusebius. 

We  are  entitled  to  infer  that  the  use  which  Eusebius 
makes  of  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the 
"new  song"  is  spoken  of  is  in  the  main  traditional,  and 
belongs  to  the  early  anti-Judaic  testimonies  ;  even  in  the 
Apocalypse  the  "  new  song"  is  clearly  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  Psalter,  and  is  interpreted  anti-Judaically  for  the 
most  part.  We  suspect,  then,  that  it  occupied  a  place  of 
its  own  among  the  new  things  of  the  New  Covenant  of  which 
Cyprian  discourses  in  his  first  book  of  Testimonies. 
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Now  let  us  see  whether  we  can  confirm  this  supposition 
by  a  reference  to  the  New  Testament  itself.  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  c.  9 — 11  we  have  the  most  anti- Judaic  part 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  quotations  from  the  Psalms 
and  Prophets  are  freely  employed  to  show  the  rejection 
of  the  Jews  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  ;  and  the  argu- 
ment which  is  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter 
is  picked  up  again  in  the  fifteenth  in  a  string  of  passages 
to  prove  that  Christ  is  a  minister  of  the  covenant  to  con- 
firm the  promises  made  to  the  Fathers,  and  that  the  Gentiles 
are  to  glorify  God  for  His  mercy.  The  promises  made  to 
the  Fathers  are,  in  the  first  instance,  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham  that  in  his  seed  all  nations  should  be  MesM-d  : 
and  in  the  next  instance  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  to  whom  the 
promises  are  renewed.  This  is  Testimony  matter  of  the 
first  rank.  The  Apostle  then  quotes  a  number  of  pro- 
Gentile  passages,  among  them  : 

"Praise  the  Lord,  att  ye  Gentiles: 
Praise  Him,  all  ye  people."     Ps.  cxvii. ; 

and 

"  Rejoice,  ye  Gentiks,  with  His  people."    Deut.  xxxii.  43  ; 

and 

"I  will  give  thanks  to  thee  among  the  Gentiles, 
and  will  sing  Psalms  to  thy  name."     Ps.  xviii.  49. 

Here  we  see  the  same  method  of  interpretation  at  work, 
and  we  can  also  note  that  the  Gentiles  are  not  merely 
received  into  Covenant,  they  are  actively  engaged  in  God's 
praise.  Thus  we  have  the  same  combination  of  the  New 
Song  with  the  New  Covenant  that  we  found  inEusebius  and 
elsewhere.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  ah 
all  the  anti-Judaic  matter  in  these  chapters  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  older  than  St.  Paul  :  the  quotations  can 
often  be  detected  again  in  quarters  where  dependence  upon 
Romans  cannot  be  affirmed.  The  New  Song  and  the  >> 
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Covenant  belong  to  the  earliest  stratum  of  Testimonia  and 
to  the  Logia  which  antedate  the  New  Testament  itself. 

If  there  should  still  be  any  doubt  whether  we  are  right 
in  carrying  back  into  the  earliest  times  Eusebius'  argument 
about  the  new  song  and  the  new  covenant,  the  following 
passage  from  Irenaeus  may,  perhaps,  furnish  an  illuminating 
study.  Irenaeus  is  arguing  for  the  underlying  unity  of  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel,,  and  showing  that  the  new  covenant 
was  foretold  by  the  prophets  :  he  says  :  "  The  things  new 
and  old  which  are  brought  forth  from  the  treasury  are 
indisputably  the  two  covenants ;  he  presents  the  old  legis- 
lation which  was  aforetime  ;  but  he  shows  also  a  new  law, 
which  is  a  life  according  to  the  Gospel,  even  as  David  says  : 

"Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song."     Ps.  xcvi.,  xcviii.  1; 
and  Isaiah  : 

"  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  hymn :  its  beginning  is,  his  name  is 
glorified  from  the  end  of  the  earth  :  they  tell  his  praise  in  the  islands." 
Isa.  xlii.  10,  12; 

and  Jeremiah  : 

"  Behold,  saith  he,  I  make  a  covenant,  not  like  that  which  I 
made  with  your  fathers  in  Mount  Horeb." 

One  could  almost  affirm  at  a  glance  that  these  passages 
came  from  a  Testimony  Book.  To  make  sure  of  the  matter, 
however,  let  us  look  at  a  collocation  of  similar  ideas  and 
language  in  Bar  Salibi's  treatise  against  the  Jews  (p.  38). 

"  And  concerning  the  praise  which  is  hymned  by  the  Gentiles  : 
David  said,  Sing  a  new  song  to  the  Lord.     Let  his  praise  be  in 

the  congregation  of  the  righteous  : 

Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song  ;  praise  him  from  the  ends  of  the 

earth  :   let  the  sea  roar  and  the  fulness  thereof  and  the  islands." 

Here  is  the  very  sequence  from  David  and  Isaiah,  as  in 
Irenaeus,  but  quite  independently  :  and  here  is  the  same 
argument  concerning  the  praise  that  is  hymned  by  the 
Gentiles.  Bar  Salibi's  Testimonies  against  the  Jews  are 
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seen  to  underlie  the  arguments  of  Irenseus  ;  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Demonstrations  of  Eusebius  are  evidently  based  on  a 
similar  tradition. 

Bar  Salibi  also  makes  sequence  between  the  passages 
quoted  by  Irenaeus  from  the  Psalms  and  from  Jeremiah. 
II is  language  is  as  follows: 

And  David  said  : 

"  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song," 
and 

"The  Lord  has  made  plain  his  salvation  before  all  the  Gentiles.'9 

Observe  how  he  has  made  clear  that  a  new  soittj  is  (/if 
all  the  Gentiles. 

Again  Jeremiah  said  : 

"To  the  house  of  Israel  and  of  Judahl  will  make  a  new  covenant, 
and  not  like  the  covenant  which  I  made  with  their  fathers." 

We  may,  I  think,  conclude  that  the  early  ('lunch  regarded 
their  new  song  as  one  of  defiance  as  well  as  of  drlisJit  : 
it  was  the  song  of  the  great  revolt,  of  which  the  New  Tc 
ment  and  the  early  Fathers  still  show  the  traces.  The  only 
evidence  which  seems  to  lack  the  anti-Judaic  note,  at  least 
in  part,  is  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  will  not  say, 
"The  New  Song,  and  not  the  Song  of  Moses,"  but 
suggests  instead  that  the  spirits  elect  sing  both  the  song 
of  Moses  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb.  But  this  only  means 
that  the  writer  occupies  an  intermediate  position,  and  was 
alternately  and  coincidently  an  old-time  Jew  and  a  new 
Ix-liever.  This  need  not  surprise  us,  nor  does  it  di.-tmb 
the  course  of  the  argument.  On  the  contrary,  it  helps  to 
illuminate  it. 

RE  M.I  i    HARRIS. 
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ORIGEN  ON  "OUR  DAILY  BREAD" 

AMONG  Origen's  briefer  and  less  ambitious  works  none 
is  more  attractive  than  the  treatise  on  Prayer  ;  and  nowhere 
are  his  character  and  spirit  more  fully  revealed.  It  expresses 
with  clearness  and  strength  emotions  that  find  utterance 
elsewhere  only  in  broken  sentences  or  casual  hints  ;  the 
passionate  desire  for  the  attainment  of  truth  that  we  find 
in  the  phrase  "  thirsting  for  light  "  ;  the  fervour  that  breaks 
out  in  the  words  "  My  Jesus,"  when  for  the  moment  the 
subtleties  of  speculation  are  flooded  and  submerged  by  a 
sudden  ecstasy  of  devotion  to  his  Saviour  and  his  Lord. 

If  this  treatise  were  our  only  debt  to  Ambrose  ;  if  the 
"  taskmaster,"  as  Origen  calls  him,  had  not  urged  his  friend 
and  fellow- worker  to  undertake  the  commentaries  on  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John  and  the  reply  to  Celsus  in 
defence  of  the  faith  ;  if  he  had  not  used  the  resources  of 
his  wealth  to  ease  and  expedite  the  scholar's  work,  he 
would  still  have  established  a  lasting  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  Christian  Church.  But  we  owe  to  him,  in  part  at 
any  rate,  this  little  book  as  well.  For  Origen,  as  we  learn 
from  the  prefatory  chapter,  was  led  to  discuss  "  the  problem 
of  prayer  "  in  answer  to  the  united  appeal  of  Ambrose  and 
Tatiana.  Of  Ambrose  we  know  enough  to  tell  us  what 
kind  of  man  he  was  ;  what  he  cared  for  ;  his  ardour  in  study, 
his  patience  in  the  search  for  truth,  his  devotion  to  sacred 
literature  ;  the  fidelity  of  his  affection  ;  his  courage  and 
constancy  in  the  face  of  persecution  :  he  was  worthy  of 
his  friend.  But  Tatiana  has  no  memorial  but  this.  Am- 
brose's wife  she  can  hardly  have  been  :  she  may  have  been 
his  sister  ;  but  even  that  is  pure  conjecture,  nothing  more. 
She  was  modest  and  brave,  and  by  now  past  middle  age  ; 
for  Origen,  who  must  quote  Scripture  in  all  places  and 
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for  all  purposes,  with  questionable  taste  compares  her 
condition  to  Sarah's,  as  described  in  the  concluding  words 
of  the  verse  in  Genesis  (xviii.  11).  This  is  all  that  we  know 
of  her. 

I. 

The  "  problem  of  prayer  "  Origen  interprets  in  the  larger 
sense,  and  handles  it  with  freedom.  He  sets  himself  to 
shew  that  prayer  is  neither  unreasonable  nor  futile  ;  how 
it  can  be  reconciled  with  divine  foreknowledge,  provide 
predestination,  the  mysteries  of  election  ;  and  he  answers, 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  questions  that  he  raises.  He 
explains  in  detail,  and  with  reasons  given,  to  whom  we 
should  pray  ;  what  we  should  ask  for  ;  the  conditions  of 
prayer  in  place  and  in  posture  ;  the  spirit  and  the  dis] 
tion  that  make  prayer  effectual ;  the  nature  of  the  spiritual 
agencies  that  help  or  hinder;  his  thought  culminating, 
though  long  before  he  reaches  his  close,  in  the  declaration 
that  "  who  so  lives  as  to  link  prayer  with  deed,  makes  his 
whole  life  an  endless  chain  of  prayer." 

But  after  Origen  has  dealt  with  "  the  problem,"  returning 
from  his  inevitable  digressions  into  philosophy,  his  refuta- 
tion of  heresy,   his  exposition  of    difficult  and    doubtful 
passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  he  takes  our 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  model  of  all  prayer  for  those  who  believe 
in  Him  and  His  gospel,  and  examines  it  clause  by  cla 
In  this  part  of  his  work  there  are  two  passages  to  which  we 
naturally  turn  to  discover  what  light  they  can  throw  upon 
ions   that  have    divided    expositors    in    all    ages  :— 
(1)  Whether  we  should  read  "deliver  us  from  evil,"  or  "  f 

"  :    and  (2)  in  what  sense  we  are  t<>  interpret 
the  ^vord  that  describes  the  bread  for  wlueh  we  are  to  ask 
(eVtovcno?) ;   whether  it  is  to  be  our  "daily"  bread,  a< 
Authorised  Version  has  it ;  or  bread  "  for  the  coming  d 
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according  to  the  marginal  note  of  the  Revisers  ;  or  whether 
it  is  to  be  understood  in  a  different  sense  altogether. 

II. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  questions  Origen  is  silent ;  but  as 
to  his  opinion,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  For  to  him  the 
distinction  between  evil  in  the  abstract  and  evil  as  embodied 
in  a  person  would  have  seemed  not  so  much  artificial  as 
unreal.  While  Plato  held  that  "  no  man  sins  willingly," 
Origen  always  maintains  that  "every  sin  is  voluntary," 
due  not  to  want  of  knowledge  but  to  defect  of  will :  free- 
will, with  its  power  to  choose  between  good  and  evil,  is 
man's  inalienable  prerogative.  But  at  the  same  time 
Origen  so  conceived  the  relation  of  unseen  agency  to  human 
action  as  to  regard  every  act  of  virtue  as  the  response  of 
the  human  will  to  the  influence  of  a  spiritual  power, — the 
angel  assigned  to  each  man  for  his  help  and  defence  ;  and 
every  sinful  act  as  a  surrender  to  the  spirits  of  evil — "  the 
spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  heavenly  places  " —who 
are  ever  busy  on  earth  for  man's  hurt  and  undoing.  There 
are  many  gates  of  sin,  he  tells  us,  with  a  malignant  power 
assigned  to  each  ;  but  over  them  all  is  the  evil  one.  Deli- 
verance from  evil,  to  his  mind,  must  involve  deliverance 
from  the  evil  one  and  his  hosts,  from  whom  evil  is  inse- 
parable even  in  thought.  For  evil  is  not  merely  a  tendency, 
or  a  power  :  it  is  a  personality. 

III. 

Though  silent  on  the  first  question,  Origen  has  much  to 
say  about  the  second.  His  standpoint,  as  we  see  at  once, 
differs  widely  from  our  own.  When  we  ask  for  "  daily 
bread,"  it  is  bread  in  the  ordinary,  the  material,  sense 
that  we  have  in  mind  ;  the  food  that  sustains  and  streng- 
thens the  body,  supplies  force  to  our  energies,  rekindles 
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the  activities  of  the  intellect.  Many  of  us,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  include  more  than  this  in  our  thought,  and  take  "  bread  " 
also  to  represent  all  that  ministers  to  moral  and  spiritual 
vigour.  But  this  is  an  enlargement  of  the  conception  ; 
and  although  some  of  us  widen  it  more  than  others,  how- 
ever freely  we  expand  the  circle  of  thought,  the  centre  of 
the  circle  for  all  of  us  is  "  bread  "  in  the  plain  and  lit 
sense  of  the  word.  The  case  is  so  simple,  so  free  from  doubt, 
as  to  need  no  systematic  proof.  Even  one  wit:  more 

than  will  be  required.  But  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 
dogmatism,  let  us  take  the  first  that  comes  to  hand. 
Addressing  the  Baptist  Union  in  London,  Mr.  William 
Adamson,  the  honoured  representative  of  West  Fife  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  said  that  the  Church  too  often  in 
the  past  had  despised  "  material  "  things,  forgetting  that 
the  Master  taught  us  to  pray — "  give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread."  Mr.  Adainson  no  doubt  would  agree  that  we  must 
regard  "  bread  "  not  only  as  substance  but  as  symbol  ; 
but  the  prayer  in  its  intention,  for  him  as  for  most  of  us, 
begins  with  the  substance,  even  if  it  does  not  end  tJ 

Now  Origen  resolutely  rejects  any  such  reference  to  the 
term.     He  refuses  to  admit  that  the  words  can  be  taken 
to  denote  material  food.     The  case,  as  he  regards  ii 
not  one  in   which   two  interpretations   may   be  allov. 
the  literal,  for  "simple"  folk, — those  \\lio  are  Mill  in  tin- 
flesh  ;   in  Christ  indeed,  but  babes  in  Him  ;   and  the  spiri- 
tual, for  those  who  have  advanced    beyond    the    eai 
stages  of  growth  in  perfection.     The  literal  interpi- 
in  his  opinion,  expresses  a  conception  that   i-  not    nn 
elementary  and  incomplete,  but  a  conception  that 
tively  false, — one  that  distorts  and   degrades  the  mind  of 
Jesus  Christ.     In  the  heat  of  his  indignation,  he  overlooks 
the  natural  and  cogent  objection  that  to  interpret  "  bread  " 
in  ii  use  is  to  lo\\er  the  prayer  from  its  moral 
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and  spiritual  heights  to  the  level  of  the  material  plane  ; 
and  that  no  other  word  in  any  of  its  clauses  can  be  found 
to  justify  such  a  descent.  He  demurs  on  the  ground  that 
our  Lord  bade  us  ask  for  things  that  are  great  and  heavenly, 
and  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  Christ's  own  teaching 
for  Him  to  bid  us  ask  for  what  belongs  only  to  the  flesh. 
He  will  accept  no  compromise,  such  as  we  allow,  between 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  :  the  literal  interpretation  he  rejects, 
and  rejects  it  without  reserve. 

And  yet  Origen  is  not  always  consistent  with  himself 
in  asserting  the  principle  that  we  have  no  right  to  pray 
for  material  blessings.  For  in  another  chapter  of  his 
treatise,  where  he  deals  with  the  adaptation  of  divine 
agencies  to  human  ends,  he  gives  us  two  cases,  by  way  of 
illustration,  in  which  he  seems  to  admit  the  very  thing 
that  he  here  denies.  A  man  in  sickness  prays  for  help  ; 
and  a  physician  of  righteousness  and  experience,  who 
knows  how  to  treat  the  disease,  appears  for  his  relief  ;  sent 
by  God  ;  the  agent  of  the  divine  will,  fulfilling  the  divine 
purpose.  Another,  who  is  rich  and  generous,  overhears 
the  prayer  of  a  needy  man  who  in  sore  straits  makes  his 
appeal  to  God ;  relieves  the  distress,  and  in  relieving  it 
acts  in  obedience  to  the  Father's  design :  he  too  is  a 
minister  of  God,  and  acts  as  such.  We  may  pray  then 
for  relief  in  sickness,  and  for  deliverance  from  poverty, 
"  material  "  blessings  both  of  them  ;  and  Origen,  it  is 
clear,  uses  the  words  "  sickness  "  and  "  poverty  "  in  their 
ordinary  sense  as  applied  to  the  natural  order  of  human 
life  ;  for  though  he  requires  that  the  physician  shall  be 
"  righteous,"  the  condition  comes  in  not  because  his  cure 
is  spiritual,  but  because  he  is  acting  under  divine  guidance. 
Sickness  is  the  result  of  hunger  ;  poverty  a  cause  of  it : 
if  it  is  allowable  to  pray  for  deliverance  from  those  evils, 
how  can  it  be  unlawful  for  us  also  to  pray  that  we  may 

VOL.  XVI.  2 
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be  safeguarded  against  the  need  that  is  the  outcome  of  the 
one  and  the  occasion  of  the  other  ? 

IV. 

When  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  word  (eVtouo-to?)  that 
we  interpret  as  "daily,"  Origen  tells  us  that  the  word  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Greek  literature  or  philosophy,  or  in 
common  use  among  the  people.  He  suggests  that  the  word 
was  coined  by  the  evangelists  Matthew  and  Luke,  who 
use  it  in  the  same  form  ;  but  he  does  not  account  for  t  • 
agreement.  He  quotes  from  the  Septuagint,  as  akin  to  it 
in  form,  the  word  that  we  know  as  "  special  "  or  "  p< 
(Treptoucrto?),  and  suggests  that  the  translators  coined  it 
in  the  same  way.  In  neither  case  does  he  attempt  to  go 
back  from  the  Greek  to  the  Semitic  originals.  For  his 
command  even  of  Hebrew  was  slight ;  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  Syriac. 

But  taking  the  Greek  words  as  a  basis,  he  proceeds  to 
suggest  two  interpretations,  one  of  which  he  prefers,  without 
absolutely  rejecting  the  other. 

In  either  case  we  are  to  assume  that  what  concerns  us 
is  in  no   way  or   degree  material,  but   something  wholly 
spiritual  in  its  nature.     For  Origen  allegorises  here,  as  he 
always  does  when  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures or  the  New,  and  sometimes  in  handling  other  books 
as  well.     For  instance,  in  his  commentary  on  Matthew's 
Gospel,  when  he  expounds  the  parable  of  the  pearl  of  great 
price,  he  gathers  together  a  mass  of  detail  taken  either 
from  /Elian  or  from   Pliny,  or  possibly  from  both,  to  .-1 
the  varieties  of  pearls,  their  origin,  the  districts  from  which 
they  come,  their  respective  qualities,  their    re! 
and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  obtained.     He  completes 
his  account  with  a  statement  in  which  his  authorities  ag; 
that  as  among  bees  there  is  a  queen-bee,  BO  among 
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there  is  a  king-oyster  who  rules  and  guides  :  when  the  king 
is  taken,  the  rest  of  the  shoal  follow,  as  left  without  resource 
or  leader.  Then  he  proceeds  to  treat  his  science  as  if  it 
were  scripture,  and  turns  it  into  allegory  too,  with  a  mass 
of  detail  that  it  is  needless  to  record, — all  leading  up  to 
the  conclusion  that  Christ  Himself  is  the  "  chief  of  the 
shoal,"  surpassing  the  lesser  pearls  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, and  that  those  who  win  Him  win  all  the  rest  also. 
In  the  same  way,  he  identifies  the  tribes  and  the  kings  that 
were  conquered  and  exterminated  by  the  children  of  Israel, 
as  recorded  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
evil  forces  and  beliefs ;  and  in  his  exposition  of  the  passage 
in  Matthew  that  contains  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist's 
imprisonment  and  execution,  while  accepting  the  historical 
details  as  true,  he  reads  his  own  meaning  into  them.  Herod 
is  the  principle  of  lawlessness  in  power  ;  Herodias,  his 
brother's  wife,  is  "  a  kind  of  evil  opinion  and  vicious  teach- 
ing "  (inspired  by  the  evil  principle  with  which  she  is  associ- 
ated) ;  while  her  daughter,  resembling  her  in  nature  as  in 
name,1  completes  a  trinity  of  wickedness.  The  incidents 
of  history,  wherever  he  finds  them,  have  little  value  for 
him ;  when  he  accepts  them  as  realities — and  he  does  not 
so  accept  them  in  all  cases, — he  escapes  at  once  from 
the  details  to  the  higher  truths  that  he  holds  them  to 
embody. 

So  here  Origen  allegorises  the  "  bread."  It  is  food  that 
nourishes  not  man's  body,  but  his  soul.  By  it  our  spiritual 
hunger  is  satisfied,  our  spiritual  strength  renewed  and 
developed:  it  is  "the  living  bread,"  "the  bread  that 
came  down  from  heaven,"  with  which  our  Lord  identified 
Himself. 


1  Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  5,  §^4,  gives  her  name  as  Salome  ;  but  Origen, 
De  Oral.  c.  22,  says  distinctly  that  she  bore  "  the  same  name  as  her 
mother." 
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But  this  still  leaves  its  description  and  definition,  as  given 
by  Matthew  and  Luke,  ambiguous.  How  is  the  word  that 
they  use  to  be  explained  ?  Origen,  as  stated  above,  has 
two  theories.  For  convenience,  we  may  begin  with  his 
second  choice,  before  setting  forth  the  explanation  that  he 
prefers. 

It  has  been  suggested,  Origen  says,  that  the  word  cVtowrto? 
is  built  up  from  tVt  and  ievai,  to  denote  that  which  "  comes 
on  "  or  "  follows  "  immediately,  as  to-morrow  immedia 
follows  to  day.     If  that  explanation  be  sound,  as  many 
scholars  have  held  it  to  be,  then  the  intention  of  our  pi 
is  that  God  will  grant  to-day  "  bread  for  the  coming  d; 
as  the  marginal  note  of  the  Revised  Version  proposes  :    in 
other  words,  we  ask  for  relief  not  only  from  immediate 
need  but  from  immediate  anxiety, — to  see  our  way  asei: 
for  one  step  in  advance,  if  no  further. 

But  this  literal  interpretation  will  not  fit  in  with  Origen's 
habit  of  thought.  For  him  a  "  day,"  when  the  word  occurs 
in  Scripture,  is  not  the  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  but  stands 
for  one  of  the  aeons,  or  ages, — great  periods  of  time,  < 
of  which  represents  a  stage  in  the  existence  of  the  world. 
"  To-day  "  is  the  "  age  "  that  now  is  ;  as  "  yesterday  " 
is  the  "  age  "  that  is  past,  and  "  to-morrow  "  the  "  age," 
that  is  to  be.  The  succession  of  the  "ages"  corresponds 
to  the  succession  of  the  years  in  human  experience,  which 
are  shadows  and  types  of  the  higher  order  ;  in  which  a 
moon, that  Origen  can  imagine  but  cannot  describe 
on  its  way  in  company  with  a  correspond  With 

the  completion  of  each  -  the  -pint  in  wl. 

lives  and   reigns  draws  nearer  to  Him    in   pu<  1    in 

knowledge  ;  the  material  element  with  which  it  is  a- 
grows  less,  the  spiritual  element  grows  larger.     The  food 
that  sufficed  for  its  needs  in  t  h<  Hli 

it  as  it  advances  :   its  needs  develop,  not  in  am-»unt 
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in  kind,  with  its  progress.  And  what  the  prayer  asks  for, 
if  the  proposed  interpretation  be  accepted,  is  that  through 
the  divine  grace  we  may  receive  now  that  which  would 
otherwise  be  reserved  for  us  hereafter  ;  that  we  may  receive 
possibilities  of  perfection  that  in  their  nature  belong  not 
to  the  present  but  to  the  future. 

For  reasons  that  he  does  not  explain,  Origen,  without 
ruling  out  of  court  this  interpretation,  prefers  to  derive 
both  words,  not  from  Ikvai  but  from  elvat,,  or  its  sub- 
stantive ovala :  eTriovaios  is  that  which  contributes  to 
true  being ;  Tre/novcrto?,  that  which  is  concerned  with 
true  being,  and  is  related  to  it,  or  has  fellowship  with  it. 
He  then  asks,  as  he  was  bound  to  ask,  what  we  conceive 
true  -being,  or  substance,  to  be ;  where  we  are  to  look  for 
it ;  whether  we  are  to  regard  spirit  as  primary  and  essen- 
tial ;  or  whether  matter  comes  first,  while  existence  apart 
from  matter  is  secondary  and  consequential.  Matter,  he 
explains,  as  defined  by  Aristotle  and  by  the  Stoics,  is  with- 
out form  or  quality ;  but  while  changeless  itself,  it  admits 
changes  and  modifications  of  all  kinds,  so  taking  on  the 
qualities  that  such  processes  involve.  But  spirit,  on  the 
contrary,  has  its  seat  in  what  is  immaterial  and  therefore 
constant ;  to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  and  from  which 
nothing  can  be  withdrawn  ;  for  such  change  is  a  property 
of  bodies  that  are  subject  to  growth  and  decay,  through 
being  in  a  state  of  flux,  and  needing  for  their  stability 
accession  and  increment, — growing  so  long  as  influx  exceeds 
outflow,  decreasing  when  loss  outstrips  gain. 

Life,  therefore,  in  its  highest  and  purest  and  most  lasting 
form,  is  spiritual.  The  true  man  is  spiritual  in  nature ; 
and  the  true  bread  that  nourishes  the  true  man  must  be 
one  in  nature  with  that  which  it  sustains.  If  spirit  is  the 
basis  of  life,  then  the  bread  that  our  being  requires  must 
be  spiritual  also ;  and  the  prayer  must  be  interpreted  in 
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that  sense.     All  material  associations  are  to  be  discarded 
and  disallowed.1 

Such  is  the  pith  of  Origen's  argument.  But  in  the  course 
of  it  he  raises  many  questions,  widely  differing  in  kind  and 
in  moment.  It  is  his  way  :  he  never  can  hold  straight  on 
his  course.  His  method — or  rather,  his  tendency — recalls 
the  description  that  John  Bright  once  gave  of  Gladstone 
as  an  orator  :  "he  works  round  the  bay,  runs  up  every 
navigable  river  and  every  inlet,  to  see  what  is  there  "  ;  he 
cannot  "  strike  through  deep  water  from  point  to  point." 
But  Origen's  excursions  in  exposition  have  an  even  wider 
range,  embracing  as  they  do  what  is  below  the  earth,  in 
the  depths  ;  and  what  is  above  it,  in  the  heights.  His 
energy  and  his  enterprise  are  boundless  ;  but  he  often  fails 
to  enlighten,  and  sometimes  even  to  inspire. 

V. 

To  follow  Origen  through  all  the  questions  that  he  raises 
incidentally,  related  in  various  ways  to  the  Bread  of  Life, 
would  be  too  long  a  journey.  It  will  be  enough  for  our 
immediate  purpose  to  take  two  that  are  most  characteristic 
of  his  thought  to  serve  as  illustrations. 

Christ,  he  repeats,  is  the  living  bread  ;  the  bread  that 
came  down  from  heaven  :  it  is  upon  Him — His  body  and 
His  word — that  the  spirit  feeds.  Then  he  proceeds  to  dis- 
tinguish according  to  his  manner.  For  while  he  never 
fails  to  lay  stress  on  the  unity  of  God  in  His  threefold 
Personality  as  the  cause  and  source  of  all  things,  no  teacher, 
either  of  his  own  time  or  of  other  ages,  has  shewn  so  keen 
a  sense  of  the  differences  in  human  conditions,  character, 

1  Origen,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not  refer  to  a  third  explanation  that 
has  been  proposed,  deriving  the  word  from  i-rtiv*^  tvuv  ;  "  that  which 
it  present,"  "  at  hand,"  and  so  **  that  which  suffices."  The  etymological 
objections  to  any  connexion  of  the  word  with  eZ?at  have  been  pointed 
out  by  scholars.  In  such  compounds  the  final  vowel  of  the  preposition 
i,  invariably  dropped. 
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powers  and  needs.  Even  Aristotle,  though  more  syste- 
matic and  more  logical  in  method,  is  not  more  analytical 
in  temper.  For  those  who  possess  the  inalienable  power 
of  free-will,  as  all  rational  beings  possess  it — whether  higher 
or  lower  in  the  spiritual  order, — will  use  their  prerogative 
in  ways  of  endless  variety  ;  and  Origen  never  loses  sight 
of  the  infinite  range  of  choice  with  all  its  divergence  in 
result.  Difference,  diversity  (Siafapd)  is  always  a  dominant 
note  in  his  thought. 

And  so  he  distinguishes  in  this  case.  The  sustaining 
Word,  while  one  in  its  essence,  is  varied  and  manifold, 
adapted  by  the  divine  economy  to  the  capacity  of  each 
who  receives  it.  For  "  athletes,"  as  Origen  describes  them 
in  more  than  one  place,  full-grown  and  vigorous  spirits, 
there  is  the  strong  or  solid  meat ;  for  those  who  are  less 
robust,  a  diet  of  herbs, — so  he  allegorises  the  words  of 
Paul  (Rom.  xiv.  2)  :  "he  that  is  weak  eateth  herbs  "  ; 
and  for  the  young  and  tender  in  the  faith  "  the  pure  milk 
of  the  word."  For  not  every  one,  as  Origen  would  interpret 
the  text,  "  has  faith  to  eat  all  things."  Some  truths, 
some  forms  of  knowledge,  some  revelations  of  God,  we 
are  not  able  to  receive  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our  growth ; 
indeed,  until  we'  are  fit  to  receive  them,  they  would  work 
in  us  for  harm  and  not  for  help.  And  he  would  go  further 
and  assert,  as  we  have  already  seen  him  to  imply,  that 
there  are  treasures  of  divine  wisdom  and  grace  to  which 
we  shall  not  and  must  not  attain  until  we  have  passed 
from  the  conditions  of  the  age  that  now  is  into  the  condi- 
tions of  the  age  that  is  to  be. 

The  same  bread,  he  continues,  is  the  common  food  of 
angels  and  of  men  ;  for  the  relation  between  the"two  orders 
is  close  and  constant.  The  angels  are  strengthened  for 
the  discharge  of  their  functions  by  the  contemplation  of 
wisdom  in  accordance  with  truth.  And  as  man  "  did  eat 
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angels'  food,"  so  angels  may  be  fed  by  men.  He  quotes 
the  Old  Testament  story  of  the  angels'  visit  to  Abraham  by 
the  oaks  of  Mamre,  and  of  their  entertainment  with  the 
cakes  of  "'fine  meal  baked  on  the  hearth."  The  story,  he 
says,  is  "purely  allegorical."  Its  purpose  is  !  that 

saints  can  give  rational  and  spiritual  food,  not  only  to  mm 
but  to  beings  of  higher  rank  ;  either  for  their  actual  good, 
or  to  shew  what  sustenance  men  have  been  able  to  secure 
for  themselves.  In  such  a  manifestation  the  angels  find 
pleasure  as  well  as  support ;  they  become  more  eager  to 
co-operate  with  men  for  their  good,  and  to  press  forward 
the  growth  of  spiritual  truth  in  those  who,  furnished 
with  nutritious  wisdom,  gave  them  viands,  if  one  may  so 
say,  and  cheer.  And  why,  he  adds,  should  we  marvel  that 
men  can  feed  angels  ?  For  Christ  Himself  says  that  He 
stands  at  the  door  and  knocks,  and  that  when  ad  mi 
He  will  come  in  and  sup  on  what  His  host  provides  :  while 
He  in  turn  will  then  impart  of  His  own  to  him  who 
entertained  the  Son  of  God  in  the  measure  of  his  p< 
(Rev.  iii.  20).  Extremes  meet :  the  words  are  taken  and 
applied  in  their  most  literal  sense  that  they  may  serve  as 
a  basis  for  allegory  that  is  fanciful,  if  not  fantastic.  And 
yet  beneath  what  is  extravagant  it  is  possible  to  discover 
the  gleam  of  a  divine  truth. 

DALE. 


STUDIES  IN  CONVERSION. 
X.     SYNESIUS  OF  CYI; 

IN  Neander's  M  7/a  of  the.  Christian  Life  there  is  a 

notice  of  Synesius  of  Cyrene,  a  bishop  of  the  fifth  century, 
which  led  me  long  ago  to  believe  that  in  him  1  might  find 
a  subject  for  one  of  these  Studies  in  Conversion  le<s  hnck- 
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neyed  than  the  majority  of  them  must  be  ;  but,  on  turning 
to  the  works  of  the  man  himself,  I  was  so  disappointed 
that  I  abandoned  the  thought  of  including  him  in  this 
series.  On  hearing,  however,  from  a  friend  that  the  late 
Principal  Rainy  had  declared  himself  more  interested  in 
Synesius  than  in  the  well-known  figures  of  the  same  age, 
1  returned  to  the  subject,  which  is  for  many  reasons  a 
fascinating  one,  Synesius  having  had  in  him  a  great  deal 
of  human  nature  ;  and  I  seem  to  see  now  that  his  case 
illustrates  a  kind  of  conversion  well  deserving  a  place  among 
the  rest.  This  is  the  conversion  due  to  a  sense  of  duty 
in  a  providential  position  or  in  an  office  the  duties  of  which 
cannot  be  discharged  without  a  religious  change.  Again 
and  again  instances  of  such  conversion  have  come  within 
the  range  of  my  own  experience.  I  have  seen  a  man  elected 
to  an  office  in  the  Church,  who  only  then  awoke  to  the  full 
claim  which  religion  had  upon  him,  and  thenceforward 
lived  up  to  this  new  conception  of  duty.  I  believe  it  is 
very  far  from  uncommon  for  parents  first  to  become  ear- 
nestly religious  when  their  children  are  born,  because  they 
feel  how  unfit  they  are  to  train  these  young  immortals 
for  their  destiny,  unless  they  be  decided  themselves  ;  and 
this  is  a  motive  of  which  ministers  might  make  use  in  deal- 
ing with  fathers  about  baptism.  Instances  will  occur  to 
every  reader  of  ministers  who  have  entered  on  their  office 
without  being  themselves  earnest  Christians,  but  who,  by 
the  solemnity  of  their  position,  have  been  made  aware  of 
their  own  deficiencies,  and  have  thereupon  turned  to  the 
proper  quarter  for  their  removal.  Synesius  was  called 
upon  to  be  a  Christian  bishop,  whilst  he  was  still  a  heathen 
and  unbaptized  ;  there  were  strong  reasons  of  a  public 
and  philanthropic  nature  which  made  it  desirable  that  he 
should  occupy  this  position  of  authority,  and  the  sense  of 
responsibility  carried  him  over  the  line  of  decision.  It  is 
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obvious  to  say  that  this  was  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  because  personal  decision  ought  to  come  first,  and 
the  public  service  of  God  and  man  to  follow  after  ;  but  the 
wind  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth  does  not  always  act 
according  to  rule  ;  and  it  is  well  worth  watching  a  case 
in  which  this  very  good  rule  was  reversed.  Miss  Alice 
Gardner,  indeed,  in  her  work  entitled  Synesius  of  Cyrene, 
Philosopher  and  Bishop,  in  the  series  entitled  The  Fathers 
for  English  Readers,  denies  that  there  was  any  conversion, 
because  Synesius  does  not  give  the  usual  account  of  convic- 
tion of  sin  followed  by  the  joy  of  believing  ;  and  the  same 
position  is  taken  by  Griitzmacher,1  the  author  of  the  latest 
German  work  on  the  subject.  But  this  is  to  take  too 
limited  a  view  of  what  conversion  is.  If  a  sincere  and 
earnest  man  is  seen  at  one  stage  as  a  Pagan  gentleman  and 
at  another,  a  little  later,  as  a  Christian  bishop,  there  must 
have  been  a  change  in  the  interval  deserving  of  close  study. 
In  the  Book  of  Acts  it  is  mentioned  that  among  the 
Jews  and  proselytes  gathered  in  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost, 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  forth  and  the  Church 
founded,  there  were  some  from  "  the  parts  of  Libya  about 
Cyrene  "  ;  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  these  had  not 
heard  the  message  of  the  Gospel  in  vain  when,  somewhat 
later,  in  chapter  xi.  20,  we  read  that  "  certain  men  of 
Cyrene"  were  found  preaching  the  Gospel  to  Greeks  at 
Antioch,  thus  initiating  the  movement  in  the  direction  of 
Gentile  evangelisation  of  which  St.  Paul  was  subsequently 
to  take  control.  In  harmony  with  this  prominence  of 
natives  of  Cyrene  in  the  early  Christian  movement  is  the 
occurrence  of  "  Lucius  of  Cyrene,"  in  chapter  xiii.  1,  among 
the  "  prophets  and  teachers  "  out  of  ,  umber  Barnabas 

and  Saul  were  selected  to  head  ion  to  the  Gentiles. 

1  Cyrtniut  von   Cyrtnt  :    Ein   Charakttrbild  uut  dem    Vnt^ryany  det 
HellentnthufM.     Leipzig,  1913. 
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But,  indeed,  there  is  an  earlier  point  of  contact  between 
Cyrene  and  Christianity  in  the  fact  that  Simon,  who  bore 
the  Lord's  cross  on  the  way  to  Calvary,  was  a  Cyrenian; 
and  the  familiar  way  in  which  he  is  mentioned,  in  Mark 
xv.  21,  as  "  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus,"  has  been 
taken  to  indicate,  that  from  a  bearer  he  had  become  a  herald 
of  the  cross,  first  to  his  own  family  and  afterwards  to  his 
fellow-countrymen. 

If  a  reader  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  opening  the  atlas,  glances 
at  a  map  in  search  of  Cyrene,  he  will  find  himself  looking 
at  a  portion  of  the  globe  on  which  the  attention  of  every 
reader  of  the  newspapers  was  fixed  some  little  time  ago  ; 
for  Cyrene  is  part  of  the  territory  in  North  Africa  recently 
taken  by  the  Italians  from  the  Turks,  and  it  lies  between 
two  cities  with  which  he  is  probably  familiar,  Alexandria 
and  Carthage.  There  is  now,  indeed,  no  Cyrene,  the  town, 
along  with  four  others,  which  formed  with  it  the  region 
known  as  Pentapolis,  having  for  many  centuries  been 
blotted  out  of  existence  under  the  evil  rule  of  the  Turk. 
Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  above  alluded  to,  an 
American  archaeological  expedition  had  started  to  dig  up 
the  buried  cities  of  Cyrenaica,  the  region  of  which  Cyrene  was 
the  centre  ;  but  perhaps  the  buried  cities  may  experience 
a  happier  resurrection  under  the  rule  of  a  Christian  state. 

At  the  date  of  the  founding  of  Christianity  Cyrene  had 
been  for  centuries  a  centre  of  civilisation.  It  had  been 
founded  in  the  Age  of  Colonization  by  adventurers  from  the 
Peloponnesus,  who,  roaming  the  Mediterranean  in  search 
of  a  home,  were  attracted  by  the  beauty  and  fruitfulness 
of  this  region  between  the  sea  and  the  desert  and  left  to 
their  successors  the  task  of  transforming  it  into  a  little 
Greece.  After  many  vicissitudes  it  came,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  who 
united  it  with  Crete  into  a  province,  but  left  to  the  cities 
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a  considerable  amount  of  home-rule.  After  the  changes 
introduced  by  the  Emperor  Diocletian  the  Pentapolis  became 
a  province  by  itself,  and  bore  the  name  of  Libya  Superior, 
in  distinction  from  the  real  Libya,  which  was  called  Libya 
Inferior. 

The  Christianising  of  this  region,  of  which  we  have  seen 
the  beginnings  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  went  on  rapidly  in  sn ! 
quent  decades,  and  how  complete  it  had  at  last  become 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  at  the  Council  of  N 
in  325  A.D.,  there  were  present  no  fewer  than  seven  bishops 
from   Libya  Superior  and  Inferior.     By  the  sixth  canon 
of  this  council  the  churches  of  the  Pentapolis  were  pi; 
under  the  oversight  of  the  bishops  of  Alexandria.     At  the 
time  of  which  we  have  to  speak  in  this  article  the  headship 
among  the  five  cities  had  shifted  from  Cyrene  to  Ptoleni 
Synesius  was  Bishop  of    Ptolemais  and  Metropolitan  of 
Cyrenaica ;  and  he  was  responsible  to  Theophilus,  the  Bishop 
of  Alexandria. 

The  exact  date  of  the  birth  of  Synesius  is  not  known ; 
but  it  is  calculated  to  have  been  about  A.D.  375.  He  was 
of  an  aristocratic  family  in  Cyrene  ;  and  he  was  brought 
up  in  the  employments  of  an  open-air  life,  such  as  the 
breeding  of  dogs,  the  breaking  of  horses,  and  the  sport  of 
the  chase — tastes  which  he  retained  to  the  end  of  Ins  life. 
He  had  his  full  share  of  pride  in  long  descent,  and.  even  after 
he  was  a  Christian  bishop,  he  could  -peak  with  contempt 
of  an  opponent,  because,  as  he  phrased  it,  he  did  not  know 
the  name  of  his  grandfather  ;  while  he  was  somewhat  too 
ready,  in  and  out  of  season,  to  refer  to  his  own  supposed 
derivation  from  Sparta  and  even  descent  from  1I» K  i 
He  had  plenty  of  relatives  of  his  own  rank  in  life,  a  brother 
Euoptius  being  his  constant  confidant  and  correpond* 
and  perhaps  his  successor  in  his  office  of  bishop,  while  a 
sister,  married  to  a  government-official,  resided  at  Con- 
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stantinople  and  so  brought  him  into  touch  with  what  was 
then  the  capital  of  the  world.  He  had,  at  all  stages  of  life, 
a  genius  for  friendship  ;  and,  being  gifted  with  an  ever- 
ready  pen,  he  did  not  allow  such  connexions  to  suffer 
decline. 

When  his  education  at  home  was  completed,  he  was  sent 
for  the  university-stage  to  the  not  distant  city  of  Alex- 
andria, then  the  second  or  third  city  of  the  world  and  a 
great  centre  of  culture.  Here  he  was  happy  enough  to 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Hypatia,  a 
woman-professor  of  that  age,  who  excelled  no  less  in  the 
severely  scientific  than  in  the  brilliantly  speculative  ele- 
ments of  learning.  In  his  novel  called  by  her  name,  Charles 
Kingsley  has  caused  to  live  again  the  city  and  the  atmo- 
sphere into  which  Synesius  was  introduced.  The  student 
adored  the  teacher  for  her  talents,  her  acquirements  and 
her  character  ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  kept  up  corre- 
spondence with  her,  confiding  to  her  sympathetic  mind 
every  turn  of  his  fortunes  ;  but  the  element  of  passion  did 
not  enter  into  the  connexion  between  them  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  probable  that  she  was  much  the  older  of  the  two. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  profited  from  her 
strictly  scientific  prelections  ;  for,  at  a  subsequent  stage, 
he  invented  and  presented  to  an  influential  patron  an  im- 
proved method  of  reckoning  time  ;  but  it  was  chiefly  in 
the  region  of  speculative  philosophy  that  he  was  her  zealous 
disciple.  She  was  a  teacher  of  Neoplatonism.  This  was 
a  phase  of  human  thought  at  that  time  making  a  noise  in 
the  world  and  represented  by  not  a  few  famous  names, 
of  which  that  of  Plotinus  is  now  the  best  remembered. 
It  was  really  the  last  effort  of  Paganism  to  set  up  a  system 
in  competition  with  Christianity,  and  it  borrowed  not  a  few 
elements  from  its  rival.  Thus,  it  had  a  trinity  in  the  God- 
head ;  and  the  second  person  in  its  trinity  especially  bore 
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a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Second  Person  in  the  Chris- 
tian Trinity.  Its  practical  aim  was  an  existence  of  peace  and 
tranquillity,  though  the  initiated  aspired  to  attain,  in  rare 
moments,  an  absorption  in  the  divine  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Ecstasy.  There  was  sometimes  violent  con- 
flict between  this  philosophy  and  Christianity,  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  Neoplatonists  writing  books  against 
the  Christians,  and  Hypatia  herself  perishing  in  an  out- 
break of  violence  from  the  opposite  quarter — a  calamity 
which  happily  Synesius  did  not  live  to  witness.  In  the 
circles,  however,  to  which  he  belonged  there  was  no  open 
conflict  between  the  two  forms  of  belief,  and  it  was  possible 
to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  without  exciting  oppo- 
sition. 

Though  thus  an  adherent  of  a  philosophy  the  professed 
aim  of  which  was  calm  deepening  into  ecstasy,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Synesius  was  fitted  by  nature  for  such  a 
career.  Though  he  had  the  aspirations  of  a  philosopher, 
his  gifts  were  those  of  a  man  of  action.  Hardly  had  he 
returned  to  his  native  province  when  he  was  captured  by 
the  demands  of  practical  life,  being  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  Constantinople,  to  represent  to  the  Court  the  grieva; 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  obtain  an  amelioration  of 
their  lot.  The  way  to  succeed  in  such  an  enterprise  was  a 
long  and  tedious  one.  Connexions  had  to  be  formed 
with  persons  of  influence,  who  might  whisper  the  business 
at  some  favourable  moment  in  the  imperial  ear.  Officials 
had  to  be  consulted  and  papers  drawn  up.  Finally,  on 
the  appointed  day,  a  golden  crown  was  presented  to  the 
Emperor  from  his  distant  subjects,  and  the  envoy  delivered 
an  oration  in  the  presence  of  the  Court,  which  had  of  course, 
in  its  conclusion,  to  explain  the  actual  business,  but  might, 
in  its  earlier  stages,  take  a  very  wide  range  indeed.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  visit  of  Synesius  to  the  capital  lasted  no 
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less  than  three  years.  With  the  introductions  which  he 
had  brought  from  home  and  from  the  circle  about  Hypatia 
he  was  able  to  form  numerous  acquaintances  in  high  quar- 
ters. Day  by  day  he  climbed  the  stairs  of  the  imperial 
offices  or  could  be  seen  before  the  doors  which  he  wished 
to  open  to  him  seated  on  a  rug  so  gorgeous  that  an  official, 
who  had  often  looked  upon  it  with  a  covetous  eye,  entreated 
him  to  leave  it  to  him  when  he  was  quitting  the  city.  The 
time  happened  to  be  one  of  great  internal  strain  and  disorder 
in  the  Empire  ;  and  persons  in  high  positions,  and  especially 
the  Emperor,  could  not  easily  find  time  to  listen  to  petitions 
like  those  of  Synesius.  He  became  profoundly  interested 
in  the  political  drama  unfolding  before  his  eyes,  and  his 
sympathies  were  strongly  enlisted  on  one  of  the  sides. 
He  seemed  to  see  the  ancient  Roman  virtue  giving  way 
and  the  grasp  of  the  rulers  relaxing,  while  mercenaries 
were  obtaining  the  upper  hand  and  making  themselves 
the  masters  of  those  whom  they  were  supposed  to  serve. 
When,  therefore,  he  at  length  gained  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  the  Court,  his  oration  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
lofty  philosophical  discourse  on  government  in  general 
and,  then,  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  Empire,  while  he 
summoned  the  judge  before  whom  he  was  pleading  to  live 
up  to  the  dignities  and  duties  of  his  position  at  the  head 
of  affairs  and  thereby  inaugurate  a  more  glorious  era.  It 
is  astonishing  that  such  a  speech  should  have  been  listened 
to  from  such  a  quarter.  But  the  very  novelty  and  daring 
of  the  orator  prevailed  ;  and  his  effort  had  the  practical 
result  that  he  gained  the  object  for  which  he  had  come  to 
the  capital. 

During  his  stay  he  had  gained  much  else  besides.  He 
had  formed  numerous  ties  with  personages  in  high  places, 
with  whom  he  could  negotiate  in  future  either  on  behalf 
of  the  province  to  which  he  belonged  or  of  individuals 
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in  whose  interests  he  might  be  asked  to  exert  an  influence. 
He  had  been  introduced  to  the  selectest  circles  of  philosophy 
and  culture  and  there  found  friends  who  in  future  continued 
to  be  his  correspondents,  furnishing  him  with  news  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  great  world.  There  was  no  other  man 
in  the  Pentapolis  with  such  connexions  in  the  capital. 
Besides,  Ins  oration  remained  as  a  literary  monument  of 
the  three  years  he  had  spent  in  the  city  where  more  than 
anywhere  else  at  the  time  history  was  being  made  ;  and 
he  also  threw  the  same  experiences  into  the  form  of  a  romance, 
which  still  possesses  historical  value. 

It  cannot  have  been  easy,  after  being  thus  for  a  time  a 
part  of  great  events,  to  retire  into  the  obscurity  of  Libya. 
But  he  had  his  philosophy  to  sustain  him,  which  told  him 
that  philosophical  calm  was  more  to  be  desired  than  the 
glare  of  cities  or  the  ambitions  of  a  court.  Besides,  he 
had  married  and  had  the  interests  of  a  growing  family  to 
look  after.  He  set  up  life  on  a  farm  or  estate  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  province,  not  far  from  the  desert ;  and  1 1 
he  had  the  rural  pursuits  of  a  gentleman  of  leisure  to  oci 
his  attention.  He  had  literary  ambitions  too,  and,  in  the 
years  that  followed  his  settlement  in  this  district,  he  wrote 
three  books,  which  were  very  characteristic  products  of 
his  genius. 

Of  these  the  first,  entitled   On  Baldness,  is  a  gigantic 
jeu  d'esprit,  which  was  intended  to  prove  to  his  lite- 
friends    in    Constantinople    and    Alexandria    that,    though 
buried  in  the  country,  he  had  not  lo^t  either  the  lire  of  wit 
or  the  elegance  of  style  familiar  to  their 
second,  entitled  Dion,  he  painted  the  portrait  of  a  philo- 
sopher of    a  previous  age,  for  whom    he 
admiration,    using  the   opportunity    at    the   >ame   time   for 
expoundm-    hi-    "v.  n    conception   of   the    philosophic    char- 
acter.    The  third,  On  Dreams \  is  now  the  most  interesting 
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to  us,  because  it  shows  at  how  many  points  a  sincere  believer 
in  Paganism  was  conscious  of  the  need  of  a  revelation  more 
clear  and  reliable  than  that  of  natural  reason.  While  we 
can  easily  realise  the  religion  of  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  perceive  how  proficiency  in  the  Jews'  religion 
was  a  preparation  for  Christian  faith,  it  is  not  so  easy  for 
us  to  realise  the  religious  habits  of  a  pagan  or  to  understand 
how  sincere  Paganism  might  be  a  stepping-stone  to  Chris- 
tianity. But  Synesius  was  a  sincere  pagan  ;  in  his  self- 
revelations  we  become  acquainted  with  the  religious  habits 
of  a  believer  in  the  classical  deities  ;  and  we  can  estimate 
how  the  practice  of  such  a  religion  might  help  or  hinder 
the  transition  to  a  profession  of  Christianity. 

It  is  a  question  not  easily  answered  how  far  Synesius' 
native  vivacity  might  have  carried  him  in  the  production 
of  books,  had  he  remained  living  as  a  farmer  and  country 
gentleman  on  the  very  outskirts  of  civilisation.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  in  his  writings  themselves  there  was 
substance  enough  to  have  enabled  them  to  survive  the  tooth 
of  time,  had  they  not  experienced  an  accession  of  interest 
through  their  being  the  products  of  one  whom  the  Church 
had  reason  to  remember  for  his  position  and  services.  But 
events  were  now  at  hand  which  were  to  impose  upon  Syne- 
sius' earthly  course  a  direction  totally  different  from  that 
which  he  himself  contemplated  ;  out  of  the  tranquillity 
which  he  esteemed  the  highest  good  he  was  to  be  shaken 
by  the  rude  onsets  of  adversity ;  and  yet  out  of  his 
suffering  and  disappointment  Providence  was  to  shape  for 
him  a  record  in  the  strangeness  of  which  there  is  the  guar- 
antee of  immortality. 

Synesius  had  been  born  in  an  evil  age,  when  changes 
threatening  the  foundations  of  society  were  imminent. 
The  Roman  Empire,  which  had  so  long  ruled  the  world, 
was  beginning  to  decay.  No  longer  was  it  able  to  send  forth 
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from  headquarters  the  troops  of  governors,  of  divers  stations 
and  name,  required  to  rule  the  subject  nations  with  dignity 
and  justice  and  keep  at  bay  the  forces  of  disorder.  Multi- 
tudes of  these  officials  were  not  only  cruel  and  corrupt, 
but  cowardly  and  weak,  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  means 
by  which  they  could  recoup  themselves  for  the  bribes 
through  which  they  had  obtained  their  offices  and  fill  their 
empty  pockets.  As  Rome  thus  was  losing  its  hold,  there 
were  others  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  unprotected  lands. 
Naturally  the  danger  was  most  threatening  on  the  out- 
skirts ;  and  not  only  did  the  Germanic  tribes  keep  pouring 
over  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  into  the  Roman  possessions, 
and  the  Persians  maintain  incessant  warfare  on  the  distant 
Eastern  border,  but  at  many  points  from  beyond  the  bounds 
of  civilisation  warlike  tribes  almost  without  names  pushed 
their  way  across  the  zone  of  the  Roman  rule,  menacing 
the  life  and  property  of  the  terrified  inhabitants.  The 
Pentapolis  was  one  of  these  frontier  portions  of  the  Roman 
Empire  ;  from  out  of  the  deserts  to  the  South  warriors 
kept  pouring  in  ;  and,  to  meet  them,  the  governors  displayed 
such  incompetency  and  poltroonery  that  private  persons 
had  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  themselves.  Among  these 
was  Synesius,  who,  manifesting  the  utmost  intrepidity 
in  the  dangerous  circumstances,  thereby  drew  upon  himself 
the  attention  and  the  hope  of  the  distracted  population. 
It  was  in  situations  such  as  this  that  the  Church  of  that 
age  rose  to  be  a  power  also  in  civil  affairs.  Where  the 
civil  government  was  so  incompetent  as  to  be  unable  to 
ensure  to  its  subjects  the  elementary  advantages  due  from 
the  state,  any  organisation  with  men  of  character  «v 
head  and  with  sentiments  of  unity  and  mutual  help  pervad- 
ing its  members  was  certain  to  have  the  responsibilities 
of  government  thrust  upon  it,  the  weak  and  downtrodden 
looking  to  it  for  assistance.  The  episcopate  especially 
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became,  even  against  its  will,  a  rival  to  the  state  ;  and, 
when  a  bishopric  fell  vacant,  the  suffering  inhabitants 
looked  round  for  a  man  of  good  social  standing  and  public 
spirit,  who  could  protect  them  from  the  dangers  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  Thus  it  was  that  Synesius  had  the 
office  of  bishop  thrust  upon  him. 

It  may  not  say  much  for  the  Christianity  of  those  who 
offered  him  the  dignity  that  they  should  have  chosen  a 
pagan  for  their  bishop  ;  but  it  says  a  great  deal  for  the 
character  of  Synesius,  that  his  neighbours  should  not  have 
been  aware  of  the  inconsistency  to  which  they  were  expos- 
ing themselves.  He  at  first  received  a  shock  at  the  proposal, 
and  it  was  with  a  veracity  more  genuine  than  was  usual 
in  such  cases  that  he  said,  Nolo  episcopari.  But  he  was 
persuaded,  chiefly  by  the  advice  of  certain  old  men,  to 
reconsider  his  decision ;  and  he  resorted  to  a  course  not 
unlike  that  followed  by  anxious  inquirers  in  similar  per- 
plexities :  he  would,  he  resolved,  draw  up  a  statement 
on  the  points  in  which  his  beliefs  differed  from  those  of 
Christians  and  submit  them  to  the  highest  authority  in 
the  Church,  who  happened  to  be  Theophilus  of  Alexandria, 
leaving  him  to  decide  whether  one  holding  such  views  was 
fit  to  be  a  bishop. 

The  points  on  which  he  differed  from  the  Christians 
were  three  :  he  held  that  the  soul  was  created  after  the 
body ;  also,  that  the  whole  world  will  one  day  be  utterly 
destroyed ;  and,  thirdly,  he  could  not  accept  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  except  in  a  mystical  and  figurative  sense. 
There  was,  besides,  the  serious  practical  consideration, 
that  he  was  a  married  man  ;  and  he  refused  to  put  his 
wife  away,  as  many  in  similar  circumstances  did  in  that 
age  of  enthusiastic  Monasticism. 

Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  Theophilus  did  not 
at  once  reject  such  a  candidate,  But  the  heresies  of  Syne* 
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sius  probably  seemed  to  him  of  a  fantastic  order,  which 
a  brief  experience  of  practical  life  among  Christians  would 
soon  drive  out  of  his  brain  ;  and  he  may  not  have  been 
insensible  of  the  glory  that  would  redound  to  himself  from 
bringing  a  convert  of  such  eminence  into  the  fold.  At  all 
events,  he  invited  him  to  Alexandria,  where  Syru 
stayed  for  seven  months,  though  this  was  a  longer  period 
than  a  vacancy  could  be  kept  open  in  accordance  with 
canonical  law;  and  in  the*  end  Synoius  accepted  baptism 
and  consecration. 

It  is  of  these  months,  when  he  was  halting  betw< 
opinions,  that  we  should  like  to  possess  more  information 
than  has  come  down  to  us.     But  at  least  he  took  ample 
time  to  make  up  his  mind.     He  had  even  the  opportunity, 
during  those  months,  in  a  great  Christian  city,  of  informing 
himself  fully  both  as  to  the  rites  of  which  he  was  to  be  the 
executant  and  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  which  he  was 
to  be  the  herald  ;   and,  since  he  was  an  honest,  man,  it  does 
not  require  very  much  depth  of  inquiry  to  divine  the  course 
which  his  broodings  pursued.     The  most  formidable  obstacle 
in  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  a  dread  of  being  sup]! 
to   have   deserted   the   pursuits   of   philosophy;     and    the 
strongest  incentive  was  the   pro-pert    of  rendering 
to  his  native  land.     Deeper  motives  may  have  developed 
later;    but  this  was  the  dominant  one  at  the  time,   and 
it  proved   sufficient   to  overcome  the  contrary  influei. 
Neander  \va>  of  opinion  that   there  could   l>e  traeed  in  the 
bishop's    subsequent     effu-ions    a    gradual    deepening    of 
experience  and  a  permeation  of  his  ideas  and  language  with 
a  Christian   spirit.     Miss  Gardner  thinks    that    this  all 
tion  was  inevitable  in  one  who  was  con.Mantly  iring 

the   ordinary    fu  of   a   bi-hop  :     but    there   are   not 

wanting  passages  in  his  hit  uhi<-h   war 

the  more  sanguine  and  charitable  estimate  of  the  great 
Church   1. 
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As  a  bishop,  Synesius  amply  fulfilled  the  hope  of  those 
who  had  elected  him,  in  so  far  as  they  expected  him  to 
become  a  champion  of  their  cause  and  to  redress  their 
wrongs.  The  province  was  suffering  from  the  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  a  governor  named  Andronicus,  who  thought 
of  nothing  but  the  extortion  of  money  from  his  miserable 
subjects  and  resorted  to  unheard-of  tortures  to  extract 
money  from  his  victims,  refusing  to^  recognise  the  sanctuary 
afforded  by  the  Church  and  threatening,  with  odious  blas- 
phemy, to  drag  those  whom  he  was  pursuing  even  from  the 
feet  of  Christ.  Against  this  baseborn  but  arrogant  man 
Synesius  proceeded  with  success,  bringing  him  to  his  knees 
and  driving  him  from  office.  Such  an  encounter  suited 
the  manly  and  warlike  spirit  of  Synesius.  But,  in  the  more 
ordinary  and  spiritual  duties  of  his  office,  he  moved  with 
more  awkwardness.  A  philosopher  might  have  been 
expected  to  prove  lenient  to  heretics  ;  but  Synesius,  perhaps 
sensible  of  inability  to  cope  with  such  inquirers  himself, 
insisted  on  absolute  obedience  to  his  own  superior,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria.  His  sense  of  humour  enabled  him 
to  see  the  ludicrous  side  of  certain  parts  of  the  business 
falling  to  his  lot,  as  he  moved  from  place  to  place,  in  his 
diocese.  But  the  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  preparation 
for  the  duties  to  which  he  was  covenanted  was  borne  in 
upon  him  by  other  incidents  of  his  administration ;  and 
the  melancholy  thus  caused  was  deepened  by  the  course 
of  Providence  in  his  domestic  lot.  Three  young  sons,  of 
whom  he  was  excessively  fond,  were  snatched  away  from 
him  one  after  another ;  and  the  brokenhearted  father  was 
completely  bewildered  with  the  blows  of  calamity.  His 
own  life  appears  to  have  been  shortened ;  but  we  have  no 
certainty  as  to  the  date  of  his  death.  His  last  utterances 
which  have  survived  are  full  of  the  most  pathetic  humility  ; 
but,  as  Neander  has  hinted,  this  may  have  been  the  most 
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appropriate  state  of  mind  in  which  to  end  for  one  who  had 
been  filled  at  one  time  with  the  pride  of  philosophy  and  had 
to  condescend  at  last  to  be  saved  like  an  ordinary  sinner. 
Miss  Gardner  gives  the  following  hymn  as  the  ripest 
expression  of  Synesius'  Christian  experience  : — 

Christ,  think  upon  me, 
Son  of  the  Highest, 
Heavenly  Ruler, 
Think  on  Thy  servant, 
Sinful  and  wretched, 
Calling  upon  Thee. 
Grant  me  release  from  the 
Tumult  of  passions, 
Death-bringing  evils, 
Rooted  within  my 
Spirit  polluted. 
Saviour  Jesus, 
Let  me  behold  Thy 
Radiant  glory. 
Then  will  I  clearly 
Sound  forth  Thy  praises, 
Thou  the  soul's  Healer, 
Healer  of  bodies. 
Praise  to  the  Father 
And  to  the  Spirit. 

JAMES  STALKER. 
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IV. 

IT  is  my  purpose,  in  a  future  contribution  to  this  journal, 
to  apply  some  of  the  results  of  previous  articles  on  Infinity, 
Perfection,  and  Eternity,  to  a  discussion  of  the  Doct 
of  the  Trinity.     The  conception  of   a   triune  God,  as 
bodied  in  Christian  Creeds,  and  as  stated  by  most  orthodox 
theologians,  falls  short  of  suggesting  that  the  Divine  hypos- 
tases  are  subjects  in  the  ordinary  psychological  sense ; 
yet  many  popular  presentations  and  applications  of  the 
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Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  go  so  far  in  the  direction  of  tritheism 
as  to  affirm  that  God  is  a  social  Being.  Indeed  unless  that 
be  the  implication  of  the  dogma,  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  it, 
however  true  it  be,  any  value  practical  or  philosophical. 
Thus  as  things  stand  and  have  long  stood,  the  orthodox 
formulation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  at  variance 
with  applications  made  of  it,  and  its  presentation  is  char- 
acterised by  vacillation  and  the  equivocal  usage  of  terms. 
It  seems  desirable  therefore  that  speculative  development 
of  the  teaching  that  a  triune  God  must  be  a  Social  Being 
be  undertaken,  its  logical  issues  made  clear,  and  a  decision 
arrived  at  as  to  its  compatibility  with  theology  as  a  whole. 

But  before  a  discussion  of  so  many-sided  and  intricate 
a  problem  can  be  entered  upon,  it  is  essential  that  yet 
another  preliminary  study  be  pursued.  The  concepts  of 
human  personality  and  individuality  are  inevitably  involved 
in  any  attempt  to  inquire  as  to  what  should  be  meant  by 
the  Divine  "  Persons  "  or  Hypostases  ;  and  the  elucidation 
of  the  former  concepts  is  the  task  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
present  article. 

Both  '  personality '  and  '  individuality '  are  terms 
which  have  been  used  with  many  connotations.  *  Per- 
sonality '  indeed,  at  the  hands  of  different  writers,  has 
denoted  everything  between  mere  {  selfness  ' — the  quality 
of  being  a  per  during  subject  of  experience — and  the  full 
possession  of  all  the  attributes,  functions,  mental  and  moral 
endowments,  of  the  most  completely  developed  human 
being  situated  in  the  most  advanced  social  environment. 
As,  for  our  ultimate  theological  purpose,  the  reality  and 
the  qualities  of  selfhood  are  perhaps  even  more  important 
than  the  characteristics  of  fully  developed  personal  life, 
the  former  qualities  call  for  the  larger  share  of  our  attention 
here. 

As  to  the  reality  of  our  '  selfness,'   or  the  fact  that  '  we  ' 
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are  really  perdu  ring  subjects  of  continuous  experience,  each 
with  his  own  ySto?,  the  first  question  to  be  answered  is, 
whether  the  conception  of  a  subject  at  all — momentary  or 
enduring — is  psychologically  necessary.  And  this,  as  is 
well  known,  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  matter  of  dispute.  The 
question  scarcely  needs  to  be  thrashed  out  here,  and  must 
be  disposed  of  briefly  and  summarily.  At  the  outset,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  by  the  bare  concept  of  a  subject, 
the  psychologist  does  not  mean  the  empirical  ego  which 
is  perceived  as  an  object  among  other  objects,  nor  any 
special  kind  of  substance  or  soul.  The  concept  simply 
implies  that  everything  which  is  experienced  must  be 
referred  to  some  experient ;  it  denotes  one  of  the  two 
terms  between  which  any  cognitional  relation  subsists. 
And  it  is  generally  adopted  as  a  valid  concept  because 
*  awareness  of  '  cannot  be  expressed  by  one  word,  nor  be 
conceived  without  the  implication  of  a  subject  of  awareness. 
All  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  dispense  with  the 
notion  of  the  subject  can  quite  plainly  be  shown  really  to 
imply  it.  The  latest  attempt  of  this  kind  re  personi- 

fication of  consciousness,  or  the  conscious  process  in  which 
an  object  is  experienced  ;    but,  obviously,  it  is  not 
process  in  which  something  is  apprehended  that  does  the 
apprehending.    Perhaps  until  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  dispense  with  the  conception  of  the  subject,  we  may 
continue  to  rely,  with  the  great  majority  of  psychologi 
on  its  validity. 

The  next  question  which  arises,  is  as  t  we  attain 

to   knowledge  of  tin-   Mibject — how   the   subject    becomes 
aware  of  itself.     Here  again  opinion-  < litter.     Many  p!. 
sophers    maintain    that    the    subject    can    only    be    ki 

liately  or  indirectly  ;  that  \\e  only  have  knowledge 
about  it  (as  we  have  of  Julius  Caesar)  and  no  acquaintance- 
knowledge  (as  we  have  of  a  colour).  Others  maintain 
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that  in  this  particular  case,  as  in  all  others,  there  can  be 
no  "  knowledge  about,"  or  knowledge  by  description,  without 
direct  acquaintance.  The  former  school  asserts  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  subject  to  be  presented  as  object  to  itself  ; 
implying  that  whatever  is  object  of  cognition  is  ipso  facto 
not -self  :  the  latter  school  do  not  see  why  this  may  not  be, 
in  that  a  substance  may  stand  in  relations  to  itself,  and  the 
knowledge-relation  may  well  be  one  of  such  relations. 
This  question  will  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  any 
concern  with  our  subsequent  theological  inquiry  :  so  long 
as  the  subject  have  knowledge  of  itself,  whether  by  an 
immediate  inner  perception  or  by  means  of  a  notion  attained 
only  through  reflexion  such  as  is  possible  at  the  level  of 
self-consciousness,  it  will  perhaps  seem  immaterial  how  the 
knowledge  in  question  comes  about.  The  case,  however,  is 
really  otherwise.  For  in  arguments  that  the  Trinitarian 
conception  of  the  Deity  is,  on  philosophical  grounds,  neces- 
sary, much  turns  on  whether  self-consciousness,  Divine  as 
well  as  human,  can  be  conceived  after  the  model  of  imme- 
diate perception  or  *  acquaintance,'  or  only  as  mediated 
through  knowledge  of  an  object  which  is  not-self.  If  a 
subject  can  directly  know  itself,  or  be  presented  to  itself, 
as,  e.g.,  redness  is  presented,  the  plea  that  God,  in  order 
to  be  a  Self-conscious  Being,  must  have  an  eternal '  Other/ 
can  be  dismissed  ;  and,  therewith,  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  approached  by  philosophy 
as  contrasted  with  the  theology  of  Christian  revelation. 

This  somewhat  technical  point,  then,  demands  further 
consideration.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  question 
is  a  vexed  question  ;  and  the  arguments  on  either  side 
must  be  carefully  weighed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  difficult  to  accept  the  view  that 
the  subject's  knowledge  of  itself  can  be  of  the  nature  of 
acquaintance  (kennen,  as  distinguished  from  wissen).  For 
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what  has  sometimes  been  called  '  inner  sense,'  viz.,  that  by 
which  acts  of  awareness  are  apprehended  as  such,  is  not 
at  all  on  a  par  with  sensation  of  what  is  external  or  non- 
mental,  like  a  red  colour.  Inner  sense,  indeed,  is  not  sense 
at  all,  or  comparable  to  it.  It  is  only  possible  when  the 
level  of  self-consciousness,  as  distinguished  from  conscious- 
ness, has  been  reached ;  and  it  is  rather  to  be  compared 
with  reflexive  thought  than  simple  sensation.  Further,  *  ac- 
quaintance '  always  and  necessarily  gives  knowledge  of 
an  entity  as  characterised  by  its  qualities  ;  it  is  the  kind 
of  knowledge  which,  e.g.,  the  normal  man  has  of  colour, 
and  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  sort  of  knowledge  which 
a  blind  man  may  have  about  colour.  But  what  qualities 
of  the  pure  *  I,'  or  subject,  are  presented  to  our  so-called 
inner  sense,  by  which  we  are  aware  of  our  acts  of  awareness, 
and,  as  is  alleged,  of  our  '  I '  itself  ?  The  subject  only 
knows  itself  as  '  that  which  has  this  awareness '  ;  and 
this  would  seem  to  be  '  knowledge  about '  (wisseri),  rather 
than  knowledge  of  a  *  what '  or  a  quale  (kennen).  Fur- 
ther, it  seems  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  '  acquaintance  ' 
which  does  not  imply  '  knowledge  about.'  A  thing-per-se 
is  not  known  by  acquaintance  ;  it  is  only  known  as  that 
to  which  the  attributes  belong,  and  therefore  by  descrip- 
tion ;  and  the  subject  or  pure  ego  is  surely  such  a  thing- 
per-se.  Indeed  the  distinction  between  acquaintance  and 
knowledge  about,  recently  emphasised  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell's  writings,  does  not  seem  to 
other  philosophers  (e.g.,  Prof.  Stout)  to  be  tenable  when 
taken  for  an  ultimate  and  hard  distinction  ;  and  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's contention  that  there  is  no  *  knowledge  about ' 
without  '  acquaintance/  has  been  shewn,  at  least  to  the 
present  writer's  satisfaction,  to  be  invalidated  by  the  fact 
that  *  knowledge  about '  is  presupposed  as  ultimate  and 
original,  in  the  attempts  which  ha\  o  derive 
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it  from  *  acquaintance.'  Lastly,  the  argument  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  '  I '  presupposes  identity  of  the  *  I 
which  has  this  awareness  '  with  the  '  I  which  pronounces 
the  judgment  "  I  have  this  awareness  "  —an  identity  which 
cannot  legitimately  be  affirmed  without  acquaintance- 
knowledge  by  the  one  '  I '  of  the  other — does  not  seem 
happy  ;  for  those  who  maintain  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
pure  subject  in  us  is  mediate,  or  is  '  knowledge  about,' 
expressly  maintain  that  the  former  *  I '  is  the  empirical 
self  which,  together  with  its  act  of  awareness,  is  presented 
as  object  to  the  latter  'I,'  or  the  pure  subject. 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  have  force,  it  will  then  be  estab- 
lished that  the  pure  subject  is  a  concept,  or,  as  Berkeley 
expressed  it,  a  notion ;  not  a  presentation,  or  an  object 
of  acquaintance-knowledge  and  direct  apprehension  :  that 
the  subject  is  known  by  its  work,  or  in  the  empirical  ego 
that  it  has  constructed ;  that  the  constructor  is  implied 
in,  and  inferred  from,  the  construction.  And  this  con- 
struction is  only  possible  when  the  level  of  self-conscious- 
ness is  reached  through  social  intercourse.  If  this  be  so, 
knowledge  of  an  *  other '  is  presupposed  in  all  knowledge 
of  self,  as  a  condition  of  such  knowledge. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is  the  relation  of  the 
subject,  or  pure  ego,  presupposed  in  all  experience,  to 
time  ;  that  is  to  say,  its  enduringness  or  persistence  through 
time.  In  what  was  said  in  a  previous  article  concerning 
the  specious  present,  or  the  time-duration  of  one  experience, 
it  was  stated — and  the  statement  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged as  psychological  truth — that  our  concrete  present 
is  no  instant  of  time,  but  is  of  finite  and  measurable  dura- 
tion. During  the  brief  specious  present,  then,  the  I  or 
subject  persists,  though  its  mental  states  change ;  there  is 
one  subject,  that  is,  to  several  successive  objects,  and  there 
is  no  such  actuality  as  an  instantaneous  subject.  So  much 
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of  persistence  or  continuity  is  unanimously  granted  to  the 
subject.  But  more  than  this  can  with  certainty  be  claimed. 
Not  merely  because  most  psychologists  would  admit  that 
memory  must  be  believed  to  be  absolutely  trustworthy  for 
very  recent  stretches  of  the  past — which  would  extend  the 
certain  persistence  of  an  identical  ego  somewhat  beyond 
the  duration  of  a  specious  present ;  but  because  (what  is 
often  overlooked)  our  specious  presents  are  not  a  series  of 
discrete  durations,  absolutely  separated  like  mathematical 
instants,  but  overlap,  just  as  do,  for  immediate  experience, 
the  past,  present,  and  future,  in  any  one  specious  present. 
It  cannot  be  maintained,  then,  that  the  subject  is  perhaps 
different  in  each  successive  specious  present,  and  is  in  that 
way  limited  to  a  few  seconds  of  existence.  Furthermore, 
if  memory  be  ever  trustworthy  for  the  distant  past,  the 
abidingness  of  the  pure  ego  or  subject  of  experience  is 
ensured,  however  fallacious  memory  may  be  on  other  occa- 
sions ;  and  certainly  unless  some  such  memories  are  true 
we  are  landed  in  utter  scepticism  as  to  all  our  scientific 
knowledge.  Memory  judgments  consist  in  awareness  of 
subjective  continuity,  rather  than  prove  it.  The  following 
of  satisfaction  or  disappointment  on  expectation,  and  of 
fulfilment  on  purpose,  again,  are  only  experienceable  at  all 
if  the  same  subject  experience  both  the  antecedent  and  the 
consequent.  Such  experiences,  along  with  recognition, 
and  much  else  that  constitutes  personality  in  the  commoner 
senses  of  that  term,  involve  the  perduring  ego  in  which 
common  sense  has  always  believed.  The  reality,  noumeiKil 
and  not  merely  phenomenal,  of  the  ego  presupposed  when 
each  of  us  thinks  of  his  personal  life,  is  thus  philosophically 
ensured  ;  and  indeed  it  has  resisted  all  efforts  to  explain 
it  away.  The  stream  of  thought  has  not  been  resolved,  by 
the  rhetoric  of  a  William  James,  into  a  series  of  thinkers  : 
nor  do  Hume's  *  bundle-  '  [nl  jxn  <-ptk>ns  admit  of  being 
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called  bundles  unless  they  are  something  more  ;  for  they 
are  only  bundles  to  the  subject  which  binds  their  contents 
together,  and  which,  while  not  being  any  one  item  among 
those  contents,  nor  yet  all  of  them  together,  must  of  necessity 
be  as  real  and  ultimate  as  any  of  them.  The  latest  attempt 
to  shatter  the  continuing  self  is  based  on  the  foisting  of 
mathematical  or  logical  conceptions  into  the  realm  of  the 
actual,  without  proof  that  they  belong  there.  Just  as  the 
cinema,  by  approaching  to  the  continuous  in  its  rapid 
succession  of  different  photographs,  gives  us  the  illusion 
of  continuity,  so  the  subject  or  the  man  of  common  sense, 
is  said  to  be,  like  the  man  shown  in  the  cinema,  a  series 
of  quite  different  and  momentary  men,  bound  together  not 
by  numerical  identity,  but  by  continuity  in  the  mathematical 
sense,  and  certain  intrinsic  causal  laws.  How  and  why 
through  the  brief  lives  of  so  many  individuals,  each  one 
related  to  the  next  after  the  manner  of  Box  and  Cox, 
one  increasing  purpose  should  often  run  ;  why  all  the 
marks  of  our  phenomenal  continuity  of  experience  should  be 
empirically  found  by  each  successive  individual  of  which 
We — who  are  but  classes  of  momentary  entities — are  com- 
posed ;  why  A's  mental  life  and  experience  should  be  differ- 
ent from  B's,  and  each  be  a  rationally  consistent  whole  : 
these  are  matters  which  are  hardly  explained  by  such  a 
theory.  But  the  new  realism  dispenses  with  any  such 
principle  as  that  of  sufficient  reason  ;  it  propounds  what 
have  been  called  "  unfounded  coincidences,"  and  is  content 
with  presenting  brute  fact :  it  eschews  all  explanation  or 
interpretation  of  man  or  the  universe  as  the  object  of  a 
mere  sentimental  craving  with  which  man  happens  to  be 
possessed. 

From  the  perduringness  of  the  subject  of  experience  we 
pass  naturally  to  the  question  of  personal  identity  :  indeed 
we  have  already  passed  to  it.  And  before  proceeding 
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further  with  it,  it  will  be  well  to  observe  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  identity,  which  in  this  connexion  need  to  be  clearly 
distinguished.  These  are  respectively  numerical  identity 
— i.e.,  identity  with  self,  persistence  through  change  of 
qualities  or  of  manifestation  ;  and  indistinguishable  resem- 
blance, consistent  with  numerical  diversity.  In  the  former 
sense  of  identity,  an  individual  may  become  partly  different 
yet  be  one  and  the  same  :  when  a  postage-stamp  is  can- 
celled by  a  postmark  it  is  still  not  only  a  stamp,  but  the 
same  stamp  ;  and  it  is  numerically  non -identical  with  any 
other  stamp,  though  undistinguishable  from  thousands  of 
other  such  stamps.  In  the  latter  sense  of  identity,  all 
current  penny  postage-stamps  are  "  the  same,"  qualitatively 
identical  or  indiscernible,  though  numerically  different. 
Many  stamps  will  give  us  an  identical  or  individual  presenta- 
tion ;  any  one  will  give  us  the  presentation  of  an  individual. 
Which  of  these  two  kinds  of  identity,  then,  is  concerned, 
when  we  speak  of  personal  identity  ?  And  which  self  is 
affirmed  to  possess  identity,  the  perduring  pure  ego  (the 
subject)  or  the  empirical  self,  the  '  me '  as  distinguished 
from  the  '  I '  ?  If  the  person  be  taken  to  be  the  '  me  ' 
at  the  stage  of  thinking  and  willing,  its  identity  can  only 
mean  persistence  unchanged  of  some  element  in  it ;  for 
the  empirical  self  with  its  traits  and  character  certainly 
changes  as  a  whole.  And  this  persisting  element  can  only 
be  the  pure  ego  or  subject,  which  effects  and  owns  all  the 
successive  stages  of  personal  development.  Thus  the 
identity  of  the  person  is  reducible  to  identity  of  the  subject 
of  an  individual  pios.  This  must  be  true  whether  the 
sul  ject  be  always  qualitatively  identical  with  itself,  i.e., 
immutable,  or  whether  it  be  characterised  by  numerical 
idei  tity  alone,  so  that  it  remains  one  and  the  same  entity 
although  change  may  be  the  law  of  its  being.  The  Thames 
is  always  the  Thames  and  not  the  Trent,  though  conceivably 
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every  molecule  of  water  in  the  Thames  at  a  given  moment 
may  have  formerly  constituted  the  Trent ;  and  though  the 
water  in  the  Thames  is  never  quite  the  same  for  two  con- 
secutive moments.  Similarly  A's  self  is  always  A's,  not 
B's  ;  and  A  is  always  A,  though  his  empirical  self  or  per- 
sonality is  continually  developing  and  varying  in  content. 
If  change  and  flux  be  characteristic  of  all  reality,  including 
the  empirical — and  even  the  pure — ego,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  disbelieve  in  personal  identity  on  the  ground  that  a 
personality  does  not  always  possess  the  same  or  absolutely 
similar  qualities.  Change,  moreover,  is  not  alteration  or 
substitution,  but  persistence  of  substance  through  alteration 
of  states. 

It  is  the  pure  ego,  then,  which  possesses  or  preserves 
identity,  and  the  identity  is  of  the  numerical  kind.  The 
subject  cannot  be  immutable  in  the  sense  that  its  states 
never  change  ;  nor,  for  its  self -identity,  is  it  necessarily  to 
be  regarded  as  an  immutable  soul  or  as  the  mere  '  form  ' 
essential  to  all  thought — like  the  res  cogitans  of  Descartes. 
These  are  theories  as  to  the  kind  of  substantiality  to  be 
attributed  to  the  pure  ego ;  and  though  inadequate  or 
inappropriate,  they  are  not  the  only  forms  in  which  per- 
sonal identity  can  be  conceived.  How  exactly  the  sub- 
stantiality of  the  subject  of  experience  is  to  be  conceived, 
need  not  here  be  investigated.  It  will  suffice  to  enumerate 
the  characteristics  of  the  pure  ego  which  must  of  necessity 
be  assumed  for  the  explanation  of  the  empirical  fact  that 
each  of  us  lives  a  continuous  mental  life.  This  subject, 
then,  must  be  (1)  simple,  in  the  sense  that  it  cannot  be 
resolved  into  a  complex  of  discrete  subjects,  though  its 
experience  is  highly  complex.  The  phenomena  of  what 
is  unhappily  named  '  multiple  personality '  by  no  means 
disprove  this  simplicity  of  the  noumenal  or  pure  self ;  for 
all  so-called  '  selves '  into  which  the  normal  self  is  some- 
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times  dissociated  are  originally  synthesised  by  one  and  the 
same  pure  ego,  and  are  only  extreme  cases  of  such  tem- 
porary and  slight  abnormalities  as  absent-mindedness, 
lapse  of  memory,  hysteria.  The  subject  is  (2)  noumenal 
or  ontal,  not  phenomenal ;  it  is  a  thing-per-se  with  its 
individuality,  and  its  feelings  are  what  they  are,  in  any 
given  circumstance,  because  it  is  what  it  is.  It  has  (3) 
numerical  identity,  though  it  is  not  necessarily — as  Lotze 
held — a  changeless  real,  or  substantial  in  the  common 
of  that  term.  It  is  (4)  never  presented  to  itself  as  object ; 
only  a  '  notion  '  of  it  is  attainable,  and  that  only  at  the 
level  of  self-conscious  reflexion.  It  must  further  be  (5) 
interested  and  purposive,  not  passively  receptive.  To  be 
determined  by  pleasure  and  pain  implies  that  the  subject 
is  somewhat  determinant,  spontaneous,  and  creative  ;  for, 
to  repeat  what  was  said  just  now,  its  feelings,  possibly 
different  from  another's  in  the  same  circumstances,  are 
what  they  are  solely  because  it  is  what  it  is.  Lastly  (6) 
the  subject  has  individuality.  It  cannot  have  another's 
experiences,  nor  can  its  states  ever  be  those  of  another 
subject.  But  the  topic  of  individuality  calls  for  fuller 
discussion  later  on. 

In  justification  of  the  consumption  of  so  much  space  by 
treating  of  the  pure  ego  in  detail,  while  the  pure  ego  is 
admittedly  but  the  nucleus  or  the  precondition  of  what  is 
commonly  signified  by  '  personality,'  it  must  be  pleaded 
that  this  concept  of  the  subject  of  the  individual  {Mo?  is 
of  fundamental  importance  in  the  study  of  the  com 
with  which  this  article  prof-  >  deal.  And  it  is  time 

that  the  conception  of  the  subject  should  it  and 

other  vaguer  conceptions  should  decrease,  in  theological 
usage.     That  is  to  say,  this  definite  concept  of  the 
should  become,  as  it  were,  a  fixed  standard,  by  reference 
to  which  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  '  Person  '  in  Trini- 
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tarian,  and  '  nature,'  in  Christ ological,  doctrine  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  determined.  The  interpretation,  and 
we  may  add  the  fruitfulness  or  the  sterility,  of  the  concep- 
tion of  God  as  triune,  depends  entirely  on  whether  or  not 
the  Divine  hypostases  are  to  be  conceived  as  subjects. 

In  continuation  of  the  study  of  personality,  it  will  now 
be  necessary  to  turn  from  the  pure  to  the  empirical  self  ; 
indeed  the  term  *  personality,'  as  generally  used,  connotes 
the  higher  stages  of  development  of  the  empirical  self. 
There  is  no  definite  conception  of  personality,  accepted  by 
all  men,  which  merely  awaits  clear  analysis  and  definition. 
As  was  said  before,  the  term  is  sufficiently  fluid  and  vague 
to  admit  of  different  denotation  with  different  writers  who 
make  use  of  it.  But  all  who  are  evolutionists  will  agree 
that  personality  is  something  which  has  been  gradually 
attained,  both  in  the  race  and  in  the  individual ;  and  the- 
phenomena  of  dissociation  of  personality  make  us  realise 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  a  stable  and  enduring  acquisition 
when  attained. 

The  conception  of  a  person — if  we  dismiss  the  rare  usage 
of '  personality  '  as  u,  synonym  for  mere  self-ness  or  subject- 
hood — is  narrower  in  its  denotation  than  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual self  ;  for  the  latter  concept  includes  the  lower  animal 
and  the  human  infant,  to  which — as  a  rule,  though  not 
always — the  privilege  of  personality  is  denied.  An  empirical 
self  is,  by  fairly  general  consent,  only  called  a  person  when 
it  has  attained  to  a  certain  level  of  development,  though 
where  exactly  the  transition  is  fixed,  is  differently  decided, 
for  their  own  purposes  or  according  to  their  own  predilections, 
by  different  writers. 

The  lowest  stage  of  selfhood,  or  the  first  '  self  '  with 
which  we  become  acquainted,  is,  of  course,  the  bodily  self. 
In  mediating  this  knowledge  the  organic  sensations,  which 
are  continuous  and  are  also  prominent  sources  of  feeling, 
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play  the  leading  part ;  it  is  through  them  that  we  become 
aware  of  our  embodiment  and  distinguish  ourselves  from 
the  external  world  and  other  people.  Bodily  identity  is 
therefore  the  kind  of  personal  identity  with  which  we  first 
become  familiar.  The  development  of  memory  and  ideation, 
while  lifting  us  above  the  status  of  the  animal,  next  renders 
possible  the  conception  of  the  "  inner  self,"  distinct  from 
the  body.  Social  intercourse  and  intellection,  which  are 
instrumental  to  self-consciousness  (such,  e.g.,  as  knowledge 
that  we  taste,  as  contrasted  with  tasting)  lead  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  empirical  self  as  thinking  and  willing,  possess- 
ing interests  and  a  history,  conscience  and  character,  rights 
and  social  duties.  It  is  at  this  level  that  most  modern 
psychologists  would  begin  to  apply  the  conception  of  per- 
sonality ;  though  one  writer  unnecessarily  emphasises  one, 
and  another  another,  characteristic  of  human  nature  when 
it  has  arrived  at  the  self-conscious  and  social  level,  as  the 
distinguishing  and  uniquely  essential  condition  of  per- 
sonality. But  inasmuch  as  a  whole  group  of  inter-related 
mental  qualities  or  faculties  emerge  when  inter-subjective 
intercourse  through  language  has  become  a  possibility,  it 
seems  arbitrary  to  select  or  to  emphasise  any  one  member 
of  the  group  rather  than  another.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
capacities  which  actually  or  potentially  belong  to  man 
when  he  has  attained  language  and  social  intercourse,  are 
self-consciousness  as  distinguished  from  consciousness, 
social  and  ethical  relations,  thought  and  conscience  ;  these, 
then,  superimposed  on  continuity  of  memory,  will,  and  the 
interweaving  of  int(  to  a  system — which  arc  lacking 

to  animals  and  infants  with  their  uncorrelated  momentary 
impulses — should  be  regarded  as  constituting  personality, 
if  that  word  is  to  have  any  specific,  natural,  and  unam- 
biguous meaning.  But  as  personality  is  reached  by  gradual 
development,  its  frontiers  are  necessarily  difficult  to  draw 
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with  precision.  Narrower  definitions  than  that  just  given 
are  useless  and  arbitrary,  unless  adopted  for  some  technical 
purpose.  Thus  Mr.  Richmond,  in  his  work  An  Essay  on 
Personality,  sees  the  essence  of  personality  in  capacity  for 
fellowship,  as  distinct  from  individuality ;  a  definition 
which  would  include  ants  and  wasps  among  personalities. 
Royce,  who  was  often  a  rhetorician,  reduced  personality 
to  the  capacity  to  pursue  a  life-purpose,  or  to  aim  at  an 
ideal  self  ;  but  this  capacity  presupposes,  and  is  closely 
associated  with,  many  others,  equally  characteristic  of 
the  mature  man.  For  definitions  restricted  with  a  view 
to  serving  technical  purposes,  there  is  more  to  be  said  ;  but 
such  definitions  are  out  of  place  in  philosophy  and  theology. 
Thus  in  jurisprudence,  the  essence  of  what  is  to  be  deemed 
a  person  has  been  said  to  be  capacity  to  suffer,  rather  than 
capacity  to  reason,  etc.  This  capacity  is  a  basis  of  rights  : 
though  certainly  it  is  not  the  sole  basis,  for  we  do  not  grant 
rights  to  earthworms  and  earwigs.  Nor  do  meanings 
associated  with  '  person '  such  as  have  become  obsolete, 
possess  relevancy  to  the  question  of  what  '  personality ' 
should  nowadays  connote  with  advantage.  To  this  class 
belongs  the  earliest — the  dramatic — meaning  of  TT/OOO-WTTOJ;  ; 
also  the  classical  forensic  meaning  of  *  person.'  The 
definitions  furnished  by  the  Schoolmen  are  of  little  interest 
to  modern  thought  because  in  the  Middle  Ages  personality 
was  looked  upon  as  "an  inevitable  datum  or  endowment  "  ; 
whereas  we  know  it  to  be  an  achievement,  such  as  may 
involve  struggle,  fail  of  realisation,  and  suffer  disintegra- 
tion. Personality  being  thus  a  result  of  development  and 
a  matter  of  degree,  we  are  pointed  to  an  ideal  which  we 
have  not  already  apprehended,  and  which  is  only  realised 
in  God.  The  personality  of  God  is  a  conception  which 
inevitably  leads  on  to  the  question  of  His  necessary  triune- 
ness  ;  for  if  Divine  personality,  like  human,  be  only  con- 
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ceivable  in  relation  to  social  life,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
think  of  God  as  more  comparable  to  a  Divine  Society  than 
to  an  individual  subject.  This,  however,  is  concerned 
with  our  future  problem  rather  than  with  our  present 
discussion. 

One  of  the  characteristics  assigned  above  to  the  subject 
of  a  continuous  experience  or  £/o?,  was  individuality. 
And  to  this  conception  we  may  now  turn.  An  individual, 
as  the  concept  is  used  in  logic,  is  an  indefinable,  though  a 
presupposition  of  all  logic  and  all  thought.  The  term 
denotes  what  is  regarded  as  self-identical  and  unique — 
that  of  which  something  is  true  which  is  not  true  of  anything 
else.  But  the  individuality  of  the  self  is  not  of  the  same  kind 
as  that,  e.g.,  of  an  atom  ;  it  is  not  only  in,  but  also  /or, 
the  self.  The  subject  of  experience  is  an  individual  because 
it  can  only  have  its  own,  and  not  another  subject's,  experi- 
ence, in  its  entirety.  This  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  say 
that  it  is  impossible  for  one  individual's  mental  states  to 
be  directly  knowable,  through  immediate  apprehension,  by 
another  individual ;  which,  if  possible,  is  never,  so  far  as 
we  know,  an  actuality.  Whether  such  a  limitation  belong 
to  human  experience  as  a  merely  human  limitation,  or 
whether  it  pertain  also  to  all  conceivable  experience,  includ- 
ing that  of  God  and  that  of  the  Divine  hypostases  (if  these 
be  subjects),  is  a  question  of  importance  in  connexion 
with  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  though  one  not  germane 
to  the  present  article,  and  one  very  difficult  to  decide. 
But  we  are  on  certain  ground  when  we  maintain  that  tl. 
can  be  no  npotofe  which  is  not  owned  by  some  subj< 
and  on  equally  certain  ground,  perhaps,  when  we  go  on  to 
affirm  that  A's  experience  can  never  be  B's — at  least  so  far 
as  conscious,  as  opposed  to  subconscious  states,  are  con- 
cerned. For  in  all  experiences  above  the  threshold  of 
consciousness  there  is  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  subject 
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which  owns  them,  such  that  we  cannot  easily  conceive 
any  mental  state  as  having  that  relation  to  more  than  one 
subject,  or  centre  of  experience. 

Further,  the  simplicity  previously  affirmed  of  the  pure 
ego  implies  individuality  in  the  sense  of  the  indivisible, 
the  atomic.  The  bodily  self  can  be  dismembered  into 
parts  ;  so  can  a  collection  such  as  a  nation  ;  and  so  can 
an  empirical  self — witness  the  separate  and  mutually 
exclusive  attention-processes  and  the  spheres  of  associated 
states  which  alternate  with  one  another  in  cases  of  *  divided 
personality.'  But  the  pure  ego,  which  has  synthesised 
all  such  '  secondary  personalities,'  and  which  sometimes 
can  redintegrate  them  into  one  system  of  systems,  is  not 
dissociable  into  simpler  egos. 

1  Individuality '  also  connotes  uniqueness  of  character : 
this  is  one  of  the  popular  meanings  of  the  word.  And  we 
have  already  seen  that  such  uniqueness  must  be  credited 
to  each  subject,  in  order  to  account  for  its  peculiar  response 
to  presentations  which  evoke  feeling  and  emotion.  Here 
again  the  individuality  of  a  man  differs  from  the  individuality 
of  an  atom  or  a  mass -point,  such  as  physics  conceives  ; 
for  it  means,  besides  numerical  self-identity,  that  variation 
from  the  type,  that  idiosyncrasy,  which  mass-points  do 
not  enjoy. 

Individuality,  then,  as  predicated  of  a  human  being,  is 
only  relatively  applicable,  and  then  only  in  some  of  its 
several  senses,  to  the  empirical  self.  But  in  all  the  senses 
which  have  been  enumerated — viz.,  numerical  singularity, 
indivisibility  or  simplicity,  sole  ownership  of  experience 
or  mental  states,  uniqueness  of  character — individuality 
belongs  to  the  pure  ego,  which  is  the  precondition  of  the 
empirical  ego  and  its  personality. 

How  individuality  comes  about,  and  what  the  ultimate 
principium  individiiationis  is,  are  questions  which  we 
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need  not  take  over  from  the  scholastics.  Duns  Scot  us 
credited  every  individual  soul  with  a  haeccitas,  along  with 
the  common  nature,  making  individuality  ultimate,  and 
so  pointing  to  creationism  ;  while  Aquinas  favoured  the 
view  that  human  individuality  is  determined  by  the  body, 
and  that  the  soul's  unique  character  is  the  outcome  of  its 
inclination  to  a  particular  embodiment.  But  this  prior 
inclination  needs  to  be  accounted  for ;  and  St.  Thomas  is 
far  from  traducianism.  Empirical  science,  especially  of 
the  evolutionary  type,  certainly  seems  to  favour  the  tradu- 
cianist  theory  ;  and  creationism  seems  to  be  false  to  the 
genetic  and  evolutionary  method.  But  the  advantages 
are  not  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  one  of  these  theories,  nor 
the  difficulties  all  on  the  side  of  the  other  ;  and  there  we 
must  now  leave  the  issue  between  them. 

The  theological  significance  of  individuality,  as  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  human  subject,  lies  in  that  relative  imper- 
meability of  an  individual  experience,  in  virtue  of  which 
any  human  experience,  as  it  is  for  its  experiment,  can  never 
be  numerically  identical  with  an  experience  of  any  other 
being,  even  of  God.  Upholders  of  absolutism,  who  are 
generally  pantheists  in  spite  of  themselves  and  sometimes 
pantheists  by  choice,  allow  themselves  to  speak  of  the 
oneness  of  human  and  Divine  experiences,  or  the  inclusion 
of  the  human  in  the  Divine ;  they  do  but  confound  quali- 
tative resemblance  or  sameness  with  numerical  identity, 
and  fail  to  perceive  the  ambiguity  of  '  oneness/ 

The  fact  of  individuality,  in  emphasising  the  truth  that 
all  thought  is  in  some  individual's  mind,  does  not  conflict 
with  the  existence  of  common  experience.  Social  thought, 
such  as  human  science,  is  but  individual  thought  modified 
by  intercourse.  What  is  common,  is  not  tho  thinkers,  or 
the  thinking,  but  the  objects  thought  about.  A  system 
of  persons  is  not  a  person,  nor  a  system  of  minds,  a  mind  ; 
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any  more  than  a  constellation  is  a  star.  All  talk  of  a  collec- 
tive mind,  a  social  mind,  is  of  course  as  figurative  as  the 
phrase  '  the  spirit  of  a  nation/  or  '  the  soul  of  a  people.' 
There  is  no  mind  in  a  society  which  thinks  independently 
of  the  individual  members  of  that  society,  any  more  than 
there  is  one  brain  possessed  by  a  society.  And  resort  to 
such  an  idea  is  unnecessary  to  explain  the  difference  between 
the  experience  of  an  individual  and  that  of  a  people,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  that  the  individual  is  a  social  individual,  whose 
personality  is  the  outcome  of  intercourse  with  his  fellows. 
This  last  point  is  also  relevant  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Trinitarian  conception  of  God.  According  to  what  has 
just  been  said,  it  will  be  impossible,  if  once  the  Persons  of 
the  Trinity  be  conceived  as  subjects,  to  regard  the  Three 
in  One  as  one  subject  with  one  mind  ;  in  other  words,  God 
cannot  then  be  spoken  of  as  a  Person.  Three  subjects 
may  be  of  one  mind ;  their  wills  and  purposes,  that  is  to 
say,  may  agree  :  but  for  them  to  be  one  mind,  a  social 
mind,  is  quite  another  thing,  and  apparently  quite  an 
impossible  thing.  However,  the  bearing  of  any  part  of 
this  article  on  the  Trinitarian  conception  of  God  will  be 
more  profitably  discussed  when  the  latter  subject,  rather 
than  human  individuality,  shall  occupy  our  attention. 

F.    R.  TBNNANT. 


SCRIBES  AND  SADDUCEES  IN  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

IV. 

IN  view  of  what  has  been  argued  above  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  there  was  a  close  relation  between  the  scribes  as  a  class 
generally  and  the  Pharisaic  Party.  Outside  the  Sanhedrin 
and  the  Temple  the  vast  majority  of  the  scribes  belonged 
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to  the  Pharisaic  Party.  But  the  Party  was  a  much  larger 
entity,  and  embraced  many  who  were  not  professional  scribes, 
those,  in  fact,  who  endeavoured  to  live  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  of  life  laid  down  by  the  Rabbinical  scribe  s. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were  other  circles  included 
in  the  scribal  class  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Pharisaic 
Party,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  were  organised 
in  a  school  (or  schools)  under  the  control  of  priests  who 
upheld  Sadducean  views.  Nor  must  the  possibility  be  ruled 
out  that  there  may  have  been  different  schools  of  thought 
among  the  Sadducees.  There  were  certainly  such  among 
the  Pharisees  in  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  This  is 
an  important  point  to  remember  in  the  study  of  the  Gospels. 
Of  the  two  opposed  Pharisaic  schools — those  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai — the  latter  appears  to  have  been  predominant 
at  this  time,  and  it  was  against  the  most  extreme  and  fana- 
tical section  of  this  school  that  our  Lord's  invective  was 
probably  directed.  After  70  A.D.  the  position  of  affairs 
was  different.  Then  the  milder  Hillelites  triumphed. 
Even  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts 
individual  Hillelites  exercised  a  moderating  influence,  as 
the  intervention  of  Gamaliel,  the  grandson  of  Hillel,  shows 
(Acts  v.  34  f .).  But  though  the  Hillelites,  headed  by  Gama- 
liel, were  an  important  element,  they  were  not,  at  this  time, 
the  predominant  one  in  the  Pharisaic  Party.  Against  the 
eager,  active,  aggressive  and  fanatical  Shammaites  they 
could  at  best  only  exercise  a  moderating  influence. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  scribes 
who  are  represented  as  having  acted  with  the  "  chief  priests  " 
against  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  were  Pharisees  of  the 
fanatical  section  just  referred  to.  Some  colour  of  prob- 
ability is  lent  to  this  view  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  "  Pharisees "  are  occasionally  coupled  with  the 
"  chief  priests  "  in  hostile  action  against  Jesus  (cf .  John  vii. 
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32,  45 ;  xi.  47,  57  ;  xviii.  3).  That  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  means  to  refer  in  these  connexions  to  a  section  only, 
and  not  to  the  whole,  of  the  Pharisaic  Party  is  clear  from 
ix.  13-16,  in  the  last  verse  of  which  passage  we  read  :  Some 
therefore  of  the  Pharisees  said,  "  This  man  is  not  from  Qod, 
because  he  keepeth  not  the  sabbath.  But  others  said,  How 
can  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  do  such  signs  ?  And  there  was  a 
division  (o-^tVytta)  among  them  (cf.  also  vii.  50  ff.).  It  would 
be  unsafe  to  ignore  the  evidence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  on 
this  point,  as  everything  suggests  that  the  tradition  behind 
it  regarding  contemporary  Jewish  life  and  conditions  is 
extraordinarily  good. 1 

That  a  section  of  the  Pharisees  of  the  school  of  Shammai 
may  have  acted  in  this  way  will  appear  less  surprising  when 
we  remember  what  the  characteristic  positions  of  the  school 
were.  It  was  intensely  conservative,  not  to  say  reactionary. 
In  its  interpretation  of  the  Law  it  followed,  as  a  rule,  the 
old  and  simple  Halakah,  as  against  the  more  complicated 
and  casuistic  methods  of  the  School  of  Hillel.  It  thus — 
on  the  basis  of  the  Law  and  its  interpretation — had  *ome 
common  ground  with  the  Sadducean  priesthood.  It  up- 
held, for  instance,  at  any  rate  in  theory,  the  literal  applica- 
tion of  the  lex  talionis  ("  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth  ")  in  agreement  with  the  Sadducees.  Further,  in 
a  Baraitha  preserved  in  the  A  both  de  Rabbi  Nathan  *  we  are 
told  that  it  was  the  rule  of  the  School  of  Shammai  to  admit 
to  instruction  only  such  as  were  intelligent,  modest,  of  good 
family,  and  well-to-do,  while  the  School  of  Hillel  was  willing 
to  admit  anybody  who  wished  to  come.  The  Shammaites 

1  Dr.  I.  Abrahams  remarks  (Studies  in  Pharisaism  and  the  Go*pels,p.l2): 
"  My  own  general  impression,  without  asserting  an  early  date  for  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  is  that  that  Gospel  enshrines  a  genuine  tradition  of  an 
aspect  of  Jesus'  teaching  which  has  not  found  a  place  in  the  Synoptics." 
Cf.  also  p.  135  of  the  same  work. 

8  Ed.  Schechter  (Recens.  I.),  ch.  iii.  beg. 
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were  also  very  strict  in  enforcing  the  laws  of  purification. 
Thus  they  were  both  exclusive  and  severe,  and  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  with  the  fanatical  members  of  this 
School  our  Lord  would  inevitably  come  into  conflict  (cf. 
esp.Markvii.).  To  them  He  would  appear  in  the  light  of  a 
dangerous  antinomian,  a  false  Messiah.  The  school  of 
Shammai,  it  is  true,  carried  their  fanaticism  into  the  political 
sphere,  and  were  passionately  opposed  to  the  Roman 
domination.  Here  they  would,  of  course,  part  company 
with  the  Sadducees.  But  in  their  antagonism  to  Jesus  this 
issue  would  not  arise  for  them.  In  their  eyes  He  was  a 
false  claimant  to  the  Messiahship,  and  so  they  were  able 
to  combine  with  the  ruling  priesthood  in  suppressing  what 
seemed  to  them  a  dangerous  heresy.  We  find  the  young 
Pharisee  Saul — \vho  in  spirit  if  not  in  training  was  a  Sham- 
maite  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity — pursuing  a 
similar  course  a  few  years  later,  for  we  are  expressly  told 
that  he  sought  and  received  authority  from  the  High  Priest 
and  the  "  chief  priests  "  to  take  penal  measures  against 
"  any  that  were  of  the  Way  "  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  1  f .,  14). 
The  results  of  our  discussion  so  far  may  be  summarised  thus. 
At  the  time  referred  to  by  the  Gospels  the  scribes,  who  were 
official  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  who  are  mentioned 
in  company  with  the  High  Priest  and  "  elders,"  were  drawn 
mainly,  it  is  probable,  from  the  Sadducees  ;  some,  no  doubt, 
belonged  to  the  Pharisaic  Party,  and  probably  the  larger 
number  of  these  was  from  the  School  of  Shammai.  At  a 
later  time  the  Pharisaic  element  among  the  members  of 
the  Sanhedrin  was  larger,  but  still  probably  r<  I  mainly 

from  the  School  of  Shammai.  Outside  the  Sanhedrin  the 
great  body  of  the  scribal  class  consisted  of  members  of  one 
or  other  of  the  great  Rabbinical  schools.  In  popular  lan- 
guage "  scribes  "  embraced  all  who  belonged  to  the  pro- 
fessional class  that  acted  as  teachers,  expounders  and 
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administrators  of  the  Law,  whether  they  were  Sadduceea 
or  Pharisees.  Some  sections  (or  section)  of  the  Pharisaic 
Party  belonging  to  the  School  of  Shammai  found  it  possible 
to  act  with  the  Sadducean  High  Priest  and  his  party  because 
of  their  agreement  on  certain  points  in  the  interpretation 
and  administration  of  the  Law.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  inquire,  and  if  possible  to  determine  from  the  context, 
whether,  in  any  given  New  Testament  passage,  the  scribes 
(or  scribe)  referred  to  were  Sadducees  or  Pharisees.  In 
some  cases  the  possibility  must  be  allowed  for  that  some 
scribes  may  have  occupied  an  intermediate  or  neutral  posi- 
tion between  the  two  great  Parties. 

V. 

The  two  principal  passages  in  the  First  Gospel  that  are 
directed  against  the  "  scribes  and  Pharisees  "  are  contained 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (v.  20-48  ;  vi.  1  ff.)  and  in  the 
great  denunciation  of  ch.  xxiii.  Now  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  the  former  of  these  passages  the  section  dealing  with  the 
scribes  is  quite  distinct  from  that  which  is  concerned  with 
the  Pharisees.  The  whole  is  prefaced  by  verse  20  : 

For  I  say  unto  youy  that  except  your  righteousness  shall 
exceed  (that)  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Then  follow  (1)  a  section 
dealing  with  the  scribes  (v.  21-48),  and  (2)  one  directed 
against  the  Pharisees  who  are  referred  to  as  "  hypocrites  " 
(vi.  1-18).  The  section  (1)  dealing  with  the  scribes  never 
uses  the  term  "  hypocrites,"  and  is  based  in  each  of  its 
paragraphs  upon  some  question  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  Law.  This  point  needs  emphasising.  Jesus  is  not  here 
setting  up  a  new  Law  to  displace  the  old  Mosaic  code.  The 
implicit  reference  throughout  is  to  the  current  interpretation 
of  the  old  Law.  If  the  polemic  had  been  directed  against 
the  Mosaic  Law  as  such,  Jesus  would  have  used  the  formula 
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(or  an  equivalent)  always  employed  in  citing  Scripture, 
viz.  yeypaTrrai,  "  it  is  written  "  ;  1  instead  He  says,  Ye  have 
heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old  time  (rot?  a^atoi?)  .  .  . 
but  I  say  unto  you.  The  contrast  is  between  what  the  dis- 
ciples have  heard  formerly  as  interpretation  from  the 
scribes,  and  what  is  now  enunciated  to  them  as  the  true 
interpretation  by  Jesus  Himself.  What  Jesus  is  now  con- 
cerned with  is  not  the  exposition  of  the  letter  of  the  Law 
as  a  legal  ordinance  enforced  by  penalties,  and  qualified  by 
conditions  and  casuistical  distinctions,  but  to  declare  the 
will  of  God.  If  the  Law  is  to  be  regarded  as  expressing  the 
will  of  God,  as  in  fact  a  divine  revelation,  then  the  supremely 
important  thing  to  emphasise  is  the  divine  will  and  mind 
behind  its  enactments.  And  it  was  just  this  that  was  ob- 
scured and  lost  sight  of  by  the  legal  and  casuistic  discus- 
sion of  the  scribes. 

In  the  introductory  part  of  each  of  the  paragraphs,  then, 
we  meet  with  not  mere  citations  from  the  letter  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  but  summaries  of  the  current  scribal  teaching 
based  indeed  upon  the  letter  of  the  Law,  but  also  developing 
it  in  a  legal  and  casuistic  manner.  These  scribal  develop- 
ments are  only  hinted  at — they  are  rather  implied  than  fully 
stated.  But  they  would  be  perfectly  well  understood  by 
the  original  readers.  Is  there  anything  in  the  paragraphs 
to  suggest  what  particular  school  (or  schools)  of  scribes  may 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  ?  Paragraph  (1)  = 
Matthew  v.  21  ff.  is  quite  general  and  would  apply  equally 
to  scribes  of  all  schools  ("and  whosoever  killoth,  he  shall 
be  amenable  to  judgement "  summaries  the  scribal  inter- 
pretation). The  same  applies  to  paragraph  (2)  =  Matthew 
v.  27  ff.  ("  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery").  But  it  is  to 

1  Cf.  iv.  4,  6,  11,  10  ;  xi.  10  ;  xxi.  13  ;  cf.  also  xii.  3    fi,  ("Have  ye  not 
read"),  etc.,  xxiv.  15  ;  Luke  x.  26  ;   and  tee  Zahn,  Da$  Evangelism 
•   p.  220  f. 
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be  noticed  here  that  the  saving  clause  in  vcrs.  32 
\6yov  Tropvelas)  agrees  with  the  specifically  Shammaite 
interpretation  of  Deuteronomy  xxiv.  1,  inverting  the  words 
ao-xtj/jiov  TTpaypa)  into  miy  131  (  =  \oyos 
This,  however,  can  have  been  no  part  of  the 
original  discourse  of  Jesus,  but  must  have  been  introduced 
into  the  present  context  by  the  evangelist.  As  Professor 
B.  W.  Bacon  remarks  *  : 

The  words  .  .  .  are  certainly  a  gloss  .  .  .  The  position  taken 
by  Jesus  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  request  to  arbitrate  (Luke 
xii.  13).  He  refuses  to  occupy  the  seat  of  the  lawgiver  or  magis- 
trate in  the  imperfect  conditions  of  the  world.  No  fault  is  found 
with  Moses  for  the  enactment  necessitated  by  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts  (wrong  social  and  moral  conditions).  Only  this  legislation, 
whose  aim  is  simply  to  make  the  best  of  things  as  they  are  in  the 
interest  of  the  family  and  home,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
ideal  standard  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  which  Jesus  finds  the 
pattern  in  the  utterance  of  the  Creator  to  the  unf  alien  pair  in  Para- 
dise .  .  .  The  exception  transforms  the  principle  into  a  rule  .  .  . 
It  is  as  much  out  of  place  in  Matthew  v.  32  as  it  would  be  in  Genesis 
ii.  24. 

It  is  an  interesting  piece  of  evidence,  however,  for  the 
attitude  of  the  compiler  of  the  First  Gospel.  In  spite  of 
his  general  hostility  (reflecting  that  of  the  early  Palestinian 
Christian  community)  to  the  Shammaites,  there  was  one 
point  of  agreement  between  them.  The  paragraph  about 
oaths  (Matt.  v.  33-37)  also  has  the  scribal  teaching  of 
all  schools  in  view.  On  the  other  hand  that  on  retaliation 
(Matt.  v.  38-42)  in  citing  the  text  "  an  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  "  certainly  gains  point  if  we 
suppose  that  our  Lord  had  the  literal  interpretation  of  this 
precept  specially  in  mind.  This  view  was  championed  by 
both  the  Shammaites  and  Sadducees,  as  is  well  known  while 
the  Hillelites  sanctioned  a  modification  of  the  enactment 

1  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p.  177  f, 
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which  allowed  money  compensation  as  an  equivalent.1 
Again,  in  the  paragraph  about  the  law  of  love  (Matt.v.  43-48) 
the  opening  words,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and 
hate  thine  enemy  "  clearly  has  in  view  some  current  scribal 
interpretation.  This  is  represented  by  the  additional 
words  and  hate  thine  enemy.  These  form,  of  course,  no 
part  of  the  written  Torah.  Dr.  McNeile,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  passage,2  says  the  clause  "  is  an  inference  which  the 
Rabbis  might  draw  from  such  passages  as  Deuteronomy 
xxiii.  4-7  [Eng.  3-6],  "and  Professor  Bacon  remarks1  that  it 
is  a  Semitic  method  of  emphasising  a  distinction  (cf.  Matt. 
x.  37  =  Luke  xiv.  26)."  But  it  certainly  does  not  correctly 
represent  the  later  Rabbinical  teaching,  It  probably  does, 
however,  reflect  the  spirit  of  some  contemporary  Sham- 
maites,  who  were  fanatical  and  bigoted  in  their  attitude 
towards  opponents,  and  later  took  the  lead  with  the  zealots 
in  uncompromising  and  passionate  hatred  of  Rome.  Indeed 
their  fanatical  hostility  was  not  confined  to  foreign  enemies, 
for  they  actually  went  so  far  as  to  massacre  some  of  their 
opponents  of  the  school  of  Hillel  at  an  assembly 
convoked  during  the  last  days  of  the  Temple's  existence 
in  order  to  enforce  certain  measures  for  preventing  all 
communication  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  code  thus 
enacted  is  known  in  the  Rabbinical  literature  as  "  the 
Eighteen  Articles,"  and  the  day  on  which  it  was  promul- 
gated, and  which  marked  the  triumph  of  the  Shammaites 
over  the  Hillelites  was  later  regarded  as  a  day  of  misfor- 
tune  (Tosefta  Shabb.  i.  16 f. ;  T.B.  Shabbath  13a,  17a). 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  scribal  teaching  against  which 
our  Lord  enunciated  the  principles  of  the  new  kingdom  in 

1  The  Book  of  Jubilees  contains  a  polemic  against  any  such  compensa- 
tion being  allowed  for  any  cases  of  homicide  (xxi.  19  f.).  It  enforces  the 
maxim  "  blood  for  blood." 

1  T fie  Gotpel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  ?.  71. 

•  Op.  ett,  p.  92  f . 
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the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  largely  represents  that  of  the 
scribal  schools  generally  (whether  Pharisaic  or  Sadducean), 
but  that  the  predominant  element  in  the  current  forms  of 
it  was  probably  Shammaite,  and  that  it  is  with  this  element 
that  He  is  specially  concerned  in  the  "  Sermon."  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  section  that  immediately 
follows,  which  is  directed  against  the  "  hypocrites  "  (Matt, 
vi.  2-6,  16-18). J  The  [almsgiving,  prayer,  and  fasting  of 
the  "  hypocrites  "  which  are  here  in  view  represent  the 
degenerate  form  of  the  watchwords  of  Pharisaic  piety- 
righteousness,  prayer,  and  repentance  (roiitfrn  r6sxm  npltf) 
—which  had  been  hardened  into  mere  external  formalities 
by  some  of  the  Pharisaic  disciples  of  the  scribes  of  the 
school  of  Shammai. 

When  we  turn  to  Matthew  xxiii.  we  at  once  notice  that 
the  distinction  between  scribes  and  Pharisees  has  been 
eliminated.  There  the  address  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites  constantly  recurs  (w.  13,  15,  23,  25, 
27,  29).  When,  however,  the  chapter  is  analysed  it  appears 
that  the  compiler  of  the  First  Gospel  has  fused  originally 
distinct  sections  which  dealt  with  scribes  and  Pharisees 
separately.  He  has  also  combined  two  originally  distinct 
discourses  ;  one  uttered  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  with 
a  later  discourse,  uttered  by  Jesus  to  the  disciples,  and  con- 
taining a  warning  against  the  spirit  of  the  scribes.  The 
latter  (cf .  Mark  xii.  38-40  ;  Luke  xx.  45-47)  is  imbedded  in 
the  opening  section  of  Matthew  xxiii.  1-7,  where  it  has  been 
combined  with  a  woe  upon  the  Pharisees  (cf.  Lukexi.  42  f.). 
Thus  we  have  in  these  verses  (1)  a  denunciation  uttered 
to  the  scribes  (Matt,  xxiii.  1-3  =  Mark  xii.  38-40  and 
parallel),  and  with  this  a  verse  of  invective  against  the 
scribes  (v.  4  =  Luke  xi.  46) ;  while  vv.  5-7  are  directed 

1  Verses  7-15  are  probably  out  of  place  in  their  present  context ;    see* 
Bacon,  op.  cit.  p.  146  ff. 
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against  the  Pharisees  (w.  6,  7  =  Luke  xi.  43).  It  is 
the  scribes  who  sit  in  Moses'  seat,  and  bind  heavy  bur- 
dens on  men,  while  it  is  the  Pharisees  who  are  rebuked  for 
ostentatious  piety,  and  for  their  love  of  chief  seats  at  feasts 
and  in  the  synagogues. 

This  composite  character  marks  the  whole  chapter.  For- 
tunately we  are  able  to  disentangle  the  references  to  the 
particular  classes  aimed  at,  and  to  read  them  in  their  ori- 
ginal sequence,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  comparison  with 
the  parallel  sections  in  Mark  and  Luke.  We  have  already 
seen  that  verses  1-3  embody  material  belonging  to  a  discourse 
uttered  by  Jesus  to  the  disciples,  and  directed  against  the 
scribes.  With  this  has  been  combined  (1)  a  threefold  woe 
upon  and  addressed  to  the  Pharisees,  which  in  its  original 
sequence  may  be  read  in  Luke  xi.  42-44.  This  is  imbedded 
in  Matthew  xxiii.  23  +  6-7  +  27-28;  (2)  a  similar  woe 
upon  the  scribes,  contained  in  Luke  xi.  46-48+53  =  Mat- 
thew xxiii.  4+29-32-f  14.  This  has  been  amplified  both 
in  Matthew  and  Luke  by  an  editorial  insertion,  containing 
a  long  quotation  from  an  unknown  book  of  the  Wi.sdom 
literature,  cited  as  the  wisdom  of  God  (Luke  xi.  P. >-")!  = 
Matthew  xxiii.  34-36).  There  remains  a  passage  deno 
ing  scribal  casuistry  which  is  peculiar  to  Matthew  (xxiii. 
1 5-22  +  24).  Here,  it  is  true,  the  opening  vei  the 

source  of  which  is  unknown,  may  be  regarded  as  applicable 
rather  to  the  Pharisees  than  the  scribes.     But  t 
of  the  section  undoubtedly  li  --s  in  view,  ami  may 

be  compared  with  Matthew  v.  33  If. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Thus  when  we  examine  the  sayings  in  their  more  original 
sequence  and  form  we  notice  that  a  clear  <li 
drawn  between  the  scribes  and  the  hypocritical  section  of 
the  Pharisees,     In  i  as  Bacon  n 

1  OP  'J6  f, 
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this  distinction  has  been  obliterated,  no  difference  being 
made  between  such  sayings  "  as  were  appropriate  to  the 
Pharisees  who  did  not  "  sit  on  Moses'  seat  "  (Matt,  xxiii.  2), 
nor  "bind  heavy  burdens"  (v.  11),  nor  "take  away  the 
key  of  knowledge  "  (v.  13),  since  not  they  but  the  scribes 
were  the  'teachers  ;  and  such  "as  were  appropriate  to  the 
scribes,  who  were  not  characterised  by  a  punctilious  scru- 
pulosity of  performance  such  as  characterised  their  slavish 
pupils  the  Pharisees."  What  inference  are  we  to  draw  from 
these  phenomena  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  these  can  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  at  the  time  when  the  First  Gospel 
assumed  its  present  shape  scribes  and  Pharisees,  though 
not,  of  course,  identical,  were  so  intimately  connected  that 
practically  all  the  members  of  the  scribal  class  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Pharisaic  Party  ;  but  that  when  the  sayings 
were  originally  uttered  this  was  far  from  being  the  case. 
The  true  distinction  between  them  is  more  carefully  pre- 
served in  the  Sermon  (Matt,  v.,  vi.). 

VI. 

The  question  arises  whether  in  the  Gospel  accounts  some 
confusion  has  not  arisen  in  the  tradition  on  the  subject  of 
the  scribes,  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  Such  confusion 
might  easily  occur  if  the  composition  and  mutual  relations 
of  the  parties  or  classes  had  changed  between  the  time  when 
the  events  occurred  and  the  literary  tradition  first  was 
shaped.  Several  Jewish  scholars  (e.g.  Chowlson  and 
Biichler)  suspect  confusion  of  this  kind,  and  we  have  al- 
ready seen  clear  cases  of  it  in  Matthew  xxiii.  An  incident 
in  which  originally  a  Sadducean  scribe  figured  might  easily 
be  interpreted  later  to  refer  to  a  Pharisaic  scribe,  especially 
if  the  tradition  in  its  original  form  spoke  merely  of  a  scribe 
(or  scribes).  What  seems  to  be  a  clear  case  of  this  sort  is 
the  question  about  the  tribute-money  (Matt.  xxii.  15-22  = 
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Mark  xii.  15-17  =Luke  xx.  20-26).  Here,  according  to 
Matthew  and  Mark,  certain  of  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians 
unite  to  "  entangle  "  Jesus  in  His  talk,  by  asking  Him  the 
question  :  "  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar  or  not  ?  " 
According  to  Luke  it  was  the  "  scribes  and  the  chief  pi-it 
who  sent  forth  "  spies  which  feigned  themselves  to  be 
righteous  that  they  might  take  hold  of  his  speech,"  and  who 
propounded  the  question.  Now  the  Lukan  account,  on 
the  face  of  it,  bears  all  the  marks  of  authenticity.  The 
"  scribes  "  referred  to  by  Luke  must  be  Sadducean  scribes. 
It  is  in  every  way  probable  that  such  a  political  question 
should  have  been  raised  by  Sadducees  rather  than  by 
Pharisees.  Possibly  the  confusion  in  the  Markan  and  Mat- 
thaean  parallels  has  arisen,  as  suggested  above,  by  mis- 
interpreting the  "  scribes  "  referred  to  as  Pharisaic  scribes. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  whole  of  Luke  xx. 
1-40  1  (=Matt.  xxi.  23-27,  33-42,  46;  xxii.  15-40 -Mark 
xi.  27-33;  xii.  1-12,  13-34)  is  specifically  directed  against 
"  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  elders,"  i.e.  against  the 
Sadducees. 

Another  case  in  which  Jesus  attacks  the  Sadducean  priest- 
hood has  been  pointed  out  by  a  Jewish  scholar,  Mr.  Jacob 
Mann.2  This  is  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  which 
is  introduced  in  Luke  x.  25jby  the  words  :  "  And  behold, 
a  certain  lawyer  (W/UKO?)  stood  up  and  tempted  him." 
After  the  opening  question  had  been  answered  by  Jesus, 
the  narrative  proceeds  (v.  29)  :  "  but  he,  desiring  to  justify 
himself,  said  unto  Jesus,  And  who  is  my  neighbour  ?  " 
Then  follows  the  parable  (vv.  30-37).  The  parable,  as  Mr. 
Mann  points  out,  can  only  be  understood  rightly  if  it  is 

1  Including  the  parable  of  the  husbandman  and  the  heir  (Luke  xx.  9ff.), 
which,  Luke  says,  the  scribes  and  the  chief  priests  "  perceived  that  he 
•pake  against  them." 

1  In  an  admirable  article,  Jesus  and  the  Sadducean  Priests,  published  in 
The  Jewish  Quarterly  Rev.  (new  series)  ,vi.  pp.  415-422  (  Jan.  1916). 
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interpreted  as  anti-Sadducean,  and  he  explains  the  i>o/u*o<? 
correctly  as  having  been  a  Sadducean  lawyer.  It  is  true 
the  introductory  words  of  the  narrative  in  Luke  x.  25-28 
have  an  apparent  parallel  in  Mark  xii.  28-31  (cf.  Matt. 
xxii.  34  ff.).  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  parallel 
is  more  than  apparent.  The  setting  and  sequel  in  Mark 
are  quite  different.  There  "  one  of  the  scribes  admiring 
the  way  in  which  Jesus  had  answered  the  Sadducees,  asks  : 
"  What  commandment  is  the  first  of  all  ?  "  After  Jesua 
has  answered  him,  his  rejoinder,  in  which  he  emphatically 
agrees  with  Jesus,  and  amplifies  what  he  has  heard  by 
saying  that  the  moral  law  is  "  much  more  than  all  whole 
burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices,"  receives  a  striking  commen- 
dation from  the  Master  in  the  words  :  "  Thou  art  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  God."  This  is  probably  quite  a 
different  incident  from  that  referred  to  in  Luke  x.  25  ff. 
The  scribe  in  the  Mark  passage  is  certainly  not  a  Sadducee, 
and  doubtless  belonged  to  the  more  moderate  element  of 
the  Pharisaic  Party,  or  he  may  have  been  one  of  the  neutral 
section.1  The  friendly,  not  to  say  affectionate,  way  in  which 
Jesus  addresses  him  is  noteworthy. 

Mr.  Mann,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  points  out  that  both  the  priest  andLeviteof  the 
story  must  have  had  some  reason  for  acting  in  the  way 
described.  The  usual  explanation  that  they  were  animated 
simply  by  heart lessness  is  not  very  convincing.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  real  reason  was  the  requirements  of  the  law 
of  Levitical  purity. 

The  robbers  left  their  victim  "  half  dead  "  (r)tuav0ri,  Luke  x.  30), 
having  probably  fallen  into  a  swoon.  To  a  pedestrian  coming 
from  a  distance  it  appeared  as  if  a  corpse  was  lying  in  the  road. 

1  I  am  glad  to  see  that  in  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  by  Stevens  and 
Burton  the  Lukan  passage  is  regarded  as  quite  independent  of  Mark  xii. 
28  ff.,  Matt.  xxii.  34  ff.  The  real  parallel  to  Mark  xii.  28  in  Luke  is  Luke 
xx.  39.  [Possibly  Matt.  xxii.  35  has  been  assimilated  to  Luke  x.  20a.] 
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Both  a  priest  and  a  Levite,  when  passing  by,  would  then  avoid 
coming  near  the  supposed  dead  body  lest  they  become  defiled  ; 
the  former  by  reason  of  the  Biblical  prohibition  (Lev.  xxi.  1),  the 
latter  because  he  had  to  do  service  in  the  Temple,  and  had  to  keep 
himself  Levitically  pure. 

This  would  accord  with  the  strict  letter  of  the  Law,  and 
as  such  would  be  upheld  by  the  strict  Sadducean  priests. 
The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  it  was  a 
duty  of  obligation  for  even  a  high  priest  to  contract  Levi- 
tical  impurity,  and  bury  a  dead  body  "  lying  on  the  high- 
way with  nobody  to  take  care  of  it  "  (the  so-called  duty  of 
JTI2W  /ID).  The  letter  of  the  Law  (Lev.  xxi.  1  ff.,  11  ff.)  is 
clearly  against  the  Pharisaic  rule,  and  the  Rabbinical 
hers  resorted  to  various  hermeneutic  devices  in  order 
to  get  over  this  difficulty.  These  are  certainly  not  very 
successful  or  convincing.  They  held  that  the  m^D  /ID 
was  excluded  from'the  injunction  in  Leviticus  xxi.  1 1,  that  a 
high  priest  should  not  defile  himself  at  the  burial  of  even 
his  nearest  relation  "  neither  for  his  father  nor  his  mother." 

Obviously  (Mr.  Mann  adds)  the  Sadducees  [rejected  such  a 
deduction.  They  would  adhere  to  the  clear  wording  of  the  Biblical 
law.  No  exception  was  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  m¥D  riD- 
A  Sadducean  priest,  then,  when  passing  a  dead  body  would 
have  certainly  avoided  coming  near  it,  and  detecting  a  man  lying 
unconscious  in  the  road,  as  in  the  parable  of  Luke,  would  have 
passed  on  for  fear  of  defilement.  Against  such  a  practice  Jesus 
directed  his  attack. 

The  irony  and  point  of  the  parable,  so  interpreted,  are 
worthy  of  Jesus.  The  exaltation  of  the  letter  above  the 
spirit  of  the  Law  could  not  have  been  more  effectively 
rebuked,  and  it  is  clear  that  such  rebukes  were  merited 
not  only  by  the  Pharisees,  but  also  by  their  opponents,  the 
Sadducees. 

Mr.  Mann  also  suggests  that  the  saying  reported  in  Mark 
xii.  41-44  =Luke  xxii.  1-4,  about  the  widow's  "  mite  " 
was  also  directed  against  the  Sadducean  priests  who  were 
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sometimes  inclined  to  despise  the  insignificant  gifts  of  the 
poor  to  the  Temple,  "  and  their  scant  offerings  amounting 

to  a  pigeon  or  meal -offering." 

*  *  *  *  * 

From  what  has  been  argued  above  it  is  hoped  that  the 
importance  of  bearing  in  mind  the  diverse  elements  that 
made  up  the  scribal  class  in  the  time  of  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles  will  be  realised.  That  Jesus  Himself  drew  dis- 
tinctions between  different  members  of  the  scribal  class 
is  evident.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  scribe  who  by 
his  discreet  answer  won  for  himself  the  great  eulogium  : 
"  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Mark  xii.  34). 
Then  there  is  the  striking  passage  Matthew  xiii.  52  :  Therefore 
every  scribe  who  hath  been  made  a  disciple  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  a  householder,  which  bringeth 
out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old.  Jesus  here  recog- 
nises the  good  elements  in  the  profession  of  the  scribes. 
Rightly  used  the  scribe's  gifts  and  acquirements  enrich  his 
Christian  character,  and  enlarge  his  capacity  for  usefulness. 
The  "kingdom"  has  need  of  such  scribes  as  this.  St. 
Paul  was  a  splendid  example.  Jesus  was  no  obscurantist 
who  despised  learning  and  culture,  but  was  ready  to  wel- 
come them  warmly  if  the  right  spirit  were  behind  them. 
What  He  attacked  was  the  pedantry  and  frigid  casuistry 
that  are  the  special  dangers  of  minds  developed  in  the 
atmosphere  of  legalism.  These  unchecked  lead  inevitably 
to  lifeless  insincerity  and  moral  eclipse. 

G.  H.  Box. 
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THE  HINDU  IDEAL  OF  A   HOLY  LIFE. 

THE  main  purpose  of  any  religion  is  to  make  men  good. 
Its  value  is  tested  by  the  measure  in  which  it  sets  that 
before  it  as  an  aim  and  accomplishes  the  aim  it  sets  before 
irself.  Therefore  there  is  no  more  central  inquiry  that  we 
can  make  in  regard  to  any  religion  than  as  to  the  ideal  of 
a  holy  life  that  it  holds  up  and  the  means  it  provides  for 
the  realisation  of  that  ideal.  I  propose  to*  investigate  the 
Hindu  ideal  of  a  holy  life  and  to  see  what  its  conception  of 
the  <aintly  life  is  and  of  the  means  to  its  attainment. 

There  are  at  least  two  great  streams  that  have  combined 
to  form  the  vast,  slow-flowing  river  of  Hinduism.  One  of 
these — to  describe  it  broadly — is  animism,  the  natural 
religion  of  ignorance  and  fear  and  ritual  ;  the  other  is  the 
religion  of  reflection  and  of  the  brooding,  speculative  spirit 
of  the  thinker.  We  find  both  those  types  of  religion 
contributing  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  Indian 
conception  of  holiness.  The  elements  which  the  former 
contributes  is  not  characteristically  Hindu  :  it  is  such  as  one 
would  find  in  any  religion — in  Christianity,  as  elsewhere.  It 
views  holiness  as  a  ritual  product,  something  that  results 
from  the  fulfilment  of  an  eternal  rite.  For  example,  the 
word  for  "  holy  "  is  poivilra  :  but  it  means  in  iSanscrit, 
among  other  things,  the  sacred  thread  worn  by  the  Brah- 
man, the  badge  of  membership  of  a  holy  caste.  The  word 
is  seldom  used  in  modern  sacred  literature  to  describe  God 
or  the  gods  :  it  is  used  for  the  ceremonially  purified  man. 
God  may  be  great,  powerful,  eternal,  remote  :  He  may  even, 
to  the  tin  1st,  be  loving  and  intensely  beloved,  but  He  is 
seldom  called,,  as  the  Jew  called  Him,  righteous,  holy. 
When  I  once  asked  a  villager  what  the  word  powitra  meant 
he  replied  at  once  by  giving  as  its  equivalent  a  liquid  used 
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in  ceremonies  of  purification.  Again,  in  a  story  told  to 
Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore's  boys  in  his  Bolpur  school  we 
have  an  example  of  the  connotation  of  the  word  to  ordinary 
ritual  Hinduism.  The  hero  of  the  tale — like  the  hero  of 
many  fairy  tales — passes  through  many  dangers  till  he  comes 
into  the  presence  of  a  goddess  who  is  able  to  fulfil  his  desire. 
But  though  he  sees  her  throne  in  all  its  splendour  he  cannot 
see  her  :  the  throne  is  empty.  He  is  then  told  that  she 
can  only  be  seen  by  one  who  is  perfectly  holy.  He  thereupon 
reviews  his  acts  done  that  day,  and  remembers  that  he  had 
taken  a  draught  of  milk  that  morning  without  first  washing 
out  his  mouth.  That  has  made  him  unholy.  These  are 
sufficient  examples  of  a  common  misunderstanding  of  what 
holiness  is,  a  misunderstanding  that  persists  still  among 
ourselves  when  we  forget  that  holiness  cannot  inhere  in  a 
place  or  belong  to  a  person  because  of  his  class  or  profession  ; 
that  it  is  an  attribute  only  of  the  will  and  character — a 
moral  quality,  a  personal  relation  to  a  righteous  God. 

It  is  not  that  kind  of  misconception  of  what  holiness  is 
that  I  propose  to  examine,  since  it  is  no  peculiarity  of 
Hinduism.  I  wish  to  examine  the  ideal  that  springs  from 
the  most  distinctively  Hindu  elements  in  the  religion,  from 
the  whole  aim  and  attitude  to  life  that  Hinduism  as  a  doc- 
trine and  an  idea  prescribes  to  its  followers.  We  have 
always  to  keep  in  mind  in  discussing  Hindu  thought  that, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  profound  and  far-reaching  influence 
over  the  mind  of  India  of  the  belief  in  the  endless  procession 
of  the  soul's  rebirths  and  of  these  as  inflexibly  determined 
by  the  deeds  men  do,  that  mind  has  been,  and  is  still, 
possessed  and  dominated  above  all  other  desires  by  the 
desire  for  release.  To  Hindus  in  all  periods  of  their  religious 
history  the  primary  concern  is  with  the  problem  of  deliver- 
ance, while  the  question  of  what  God  is  or  whether  there  is 
a  God  is  secondary.  In  this  respect  they  differ  radically 
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from  at  least  Semitic  and  Christian  peoples,  whose  whole 
religious  history  is  governed  and  controlled  by  their  thought 
of  God  and  their  dream  of  what  He  may  be.  One  can  scarcely 
exaggerate  the  depth  to  which  this  difference  between  the 
aim  and  end  of  these  two  types  of  religion  reaches  down. 
To  the  Hebrew  prophet  the  whole  universe  and  the  whole  of 
human  existence  lead  up  to  the  final,  commanding  fact  of  a 
just  God,  "  a  God  of  truth  and  without  inquity,  just  and 
right  is  He."  In  a  view  of  life  controlled  by  doctrines  such 
as  those  of  transmigration  and  karma  the  highest  person, 
the  goal  and  crown  of  all,  is  not  a  God  who  can  be  wor- 
shipped and  who  redeems — there  is  in  reality  no  room  for 
such  a  Being  within  this  scheme  of  things  ; — the  goal  and 
crown  of  all  is  the  emancipated  soul  himself.  Thus  the 
Christian  ideal  is  positive  and  ethical,  a  righteous  life  ;  the 
Indian  ideal  is  negative  and  unethical,  escape  from  the 
bondage  of  existence. 

Or  again,  to  put  the  difference  in  another  fashion,  the 
shadows  that  fall  across  man's  life  are  explained  in  Christi- 
anity as  due  to  sin,  as  having  their  root  in  an  evil  will  that 
needs  to  be  cured.  In  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  life,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  sorrow.  This 
difference  has  been  expressed  by,  I  think,  Amiel  in  a  well- 
known  antithesis  :  "  The  Christian  says,  Deliver  us  from 
evil :  the  Buddhist,  says  Deliver  us  from  existence,  for  exist- 
ence itself  is  sorrow."  What  the  Buddhist  says  in  large 
measure  the  Hindu  also  says.  The  root  of  evil  is  desire,  and 
the  way  to  deliverance  is  by  the  uprooting  of  desire.  It  is 
its  bonds  that  bind  us  to  life  and  make  us  its  victims.  If 
but  this  is  uprooted,  if  we  can  get  freedom  from  desire,  then 
we  shall  be  beyond  sorrow,  beyond  the  thrall  of  life.  We 

^11  have  attained.  This  then  is  the  ideal  of  Hinduism — 
not  holiness,  but  passionlessness,  not  a  righteous  will,  but 
a  condition  of  soul  that  is  beyond  good  and  evil,  that, 
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seeing  life  to  be  a  cruel  dream,  has  risen  above  the  desire  of 
its  prizes,  or  the  fear  of  its  punishment,  into  a  region  of 
indifference  and  calm. 

I  find,  in  a  recent  article  by  an  English  scholar  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  on  Hindu  Pantheism, 
the  statement  made  that  "  the  abstract  pantheism  which 
Hindus  profess  is  for  the  most  part  entirely  without  effect 
on  daily  life  and  conduct."  That  is  far  too  strong  a  state- 
ment to  make.  It  is  true  that  the  Hindu's  conscience  is  as 
real  as  the  Jew's  or  the  Christian's,  but  the  Hindu  specu- 
lative system  has  covered  it  with  an  intellectual  crust 
which  makes  the  appeal  to  conscience  and  the  sense  of  sin 
far  less  powerful  in  India  than  it  was  when  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  Jesus  preached  in  Judea  and  Galilee.  The  sense  of 
sin  as  a  conflict,  dividing  man's  nature  and  causing  struggle 
and  distress  as  the  dark  side  wins  the  victory — that  sense  is 
certainly  not  absent  from  Hinduism  ;  it  reveals  itself  in 
the  pilgrimages  to  holy  places  and  the  bathings  in  holy 
rivers,  in  vows  and  tortures  of  the  flesh.  It  certainly  is 
not  wholly  absent,  but  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  it 
is  ever  as  powerfully  present  as  it  is  in  Hebrew  religious 
experience,  in  the  51st  psalm,  or  in  St.  Paul,  or  as  it  is  in 
St.  Augustine  or  John  Bunyan.  Hindu  saints  frequently 
express  a  sense  of  failure,  of  weariness,  of  loneliness  in 
separation  from  God,  but  their  experience  is  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  Jewish  or  Christian  penitent.  I  think 
it  is  true  also  to  say  that  a  deep  sense  of  their  sinf  ulness  has 
seldom  been  a  power  constraining  Hindu  seekers  to  submit 
themselves  to  Christ.  Mr.  N.  V.  Tilak,  one  of  the  most 
notable  converts  of  recent  times  in  Western  India,  frankly 
admits  that  in  his  own  case  there  was  no  keen  sense  of  sin 
in  his  heart  impelling  him  to  Christ,  and  that  he  knows  it 
to  be  similarly  absent  in  the  case  of  many  others  also. 
He  was  drawn  to  Christ  in  the  first  instance  by  his  patriotism 
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and  his  belief  that  only  Christ  could  lift  up  his  people  and 
make  them  great  again.  Others  are  drawn  by  the  beauty 
of  the  character  of  Christ  or  by  the  gracious  story  of  His 
love.  But  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  apprehension  of  God's 
mercy  in  forgiveness  is  usually  a  later  growth  in  their 
experience.  Such  a  saint  as  Tukaram,  it  is  true,  confesses 
his  sin  and  has  some  thoughts  in  regard  to  it  that  suggest 
the  psalmists  or  St.  Augustine.  Thus  in  one  poem  he  says  : 

I  am  a  man  of  sin, — 

Thou  art  all  purity. 
Yet  thou  must  take  me  as  I  am, 

And  bear  my  load  for  me. 

Me  Death  has  all  consumed  : 

In  Thee  all  power  abides. 
All  else  forsaking,  at  Thy  feet 

Thy  servant,  Tuka,  hides. 

Again  in  another  poem  he  echoes  the  very  thought  of  a 
mediaeval  saint  who  calls  the  fall,  "  felix  culpa,"  "  a  blessed 
sin,"  because  it  became  the  cause  of  salvation  and  of  the 
unveiling  of  the  divine  love.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  ideal  of  dispassion  set  forth  by  this  same  poet  in 
other  poems — and  I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  this  negative 
ideal,  this  craving  for  release  from  re- birth  by  desire  re- 
nounced, has  at  least  as  prominent  a  place  among  the  cries  of 
his  soul  as  the  more  positively  ethical  ideal  has. 

Who  is  he  would  act  the  true  gosavfa  part  ? 
Let  him  dig  the  root  of  longing  from  his  heart. 
If  he  dare  not,  in  his  pleasures  let  him  stay — 
Folly  were  it  should  he  choose  another  way. 
For  when  longing  he  has  slain  vict'-rio 
Only  then  shall  he  from  all  come  forth  set  free. 
Yea,  says  Tuka,  does  thy  heart  for  union  thirst  ? 
Crush — be  sure  ! — the  seed  of  lonpinjr  in  th«»  t 

[A  gosavi  is  a  holy  devotee  of  a  god.] 

Thus  we  return  to  the  view  that  certainly  one  of  the 
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dominant  ideals  of  sainthood  that  Hinduism  sets  before 
its  followers  is  this  of  dispassion,  of  the  cutting  of  the  root 
of  desire,  of  what  a  Western  mystic  has  culled  "  holy  in- 
dolence and  nothingness."  Christ  came  to  bring  men  life.  - 
life  "  more  abundantly  "  :  here  the  aim  is  to  still  the  storms 
of  life  till  it  passes  into  what  is  like  death  and  silence.  Christ 
purges  the  soul  by  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection  : 
Hinduism  casts  out  all  affection,  making  the  soul  a  desert 
and  calling  that  victory.  It  claims  to  cure  the  ills  of  life, 
but  in  curing  them  it  seems  to  the  observer  to  do  so  by  the 
drastic  method  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  death.  It,  in  the 
German  phrase,  throws  away  the  baby  with  the  bath. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  ideal  of  the  holy  life  by  some 
examples  of  the  temper  it  seeks  to  create  and  of  the  attitude 
to  life. 

It  is  not  an  ideal  of  love  but  of  an  absence  of  hate.  So  far 
it  is  good,  but  its  good  is  the  enemy  of  the  best.  To  love 
is  something  more  than  not  to  hate.  In  the  works  of  the 
Maratha  poets  there  is  nothing  that  so  often  arouses 
their  enthusiasm  and  that  they  describe  with  such  satis- 
faction as  an  attitude  of  indifference  to  joy  or  sorrow, 
to  good  or  evil.  In  some  cases  the  ideal  of  being 
without  enemies  may  suggest,  or  probably  does  suggest, 
to  them  a  positive  attitude  of  friendship  and  kindness. 
But  for  the  most  part  what  is  praised  is  an  attitude  of 
indifference,  a  serene  and  Pharisaic  aloofness  from  the 
toils  and  joys  and  interests  and  sorrows  of  the  common 
man.  So  one  of  them  describes  the  saint  in  a  series  of  com- 
parisons as  being  like  a  lamp  in  a  house  which  shines  as 
brightly  for  the  stranger  as  for  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold ;  like  a  tree  that  gives  shade  equally  to  the  man 
who  plants  it  and  the  man  who  cuts  it  down  ;  like  the 
sugar-cane  that  is  sweet  alike  to  the  man  who  tends  it  and 
to  him  who  crushes  it  in  the  press. 
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So  he  who  deems  a  friend  or  foe  the  same, 

Alike  unmoved  though  the  world  should  blame, 

Or  though  it  grant  him  fame. 

Whether  a  north  wind  or  a  south  wind  blow, 

It  matters  not  to  Mem — even  so 

To  him  or  joy  or  woe. 

"  Mem  "  is  the  fabled  central  mountain  of  the  world, 
immense,  immovable. 

Again,  another  poet  expresses  the  same  idea  in  closely 
similar  language  : 

Alike  are  gold  or  dross  to  me, 

Jewel  and  common  stone  the  same. 

Ah,  ne'er  my  soul  can  harmed  be, 
Walk  I  in  heaven  or  in  the  flame. 

Since  all  the  universe  are  we, 

Then  what  to  us  is  praise  or  blame  ? 

"  Since  all  the  universe  are  we," — there  we  have  the  reason 
for  this  attitude  revealed.  It  is  not  because  of  the  claims  of 
a  law  of  righteousness,  nor  from  desire  to  enter  into  fellow- 
ship with  a  God  of  love  and  holiness.  It  is  because  of  his 
identity  with  the  soul  of  the  universe — an  impersonal 
Absolute  which  is  beyond  good  or  evil,  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  ethical  distinctions.  This  attitude  of  one  who  has  passed 
"above  the  battle"  to  a  reign  of  indifference  and  calm  is 
beautiful  and  gracious,  but  its  grace  is  aesthetic  and  not 
moral  or  spiritual.  Such  "  aequanimitas,"  whether  it  is 
found  in  a  Stoic  emperor  or  an  Indian  sage,  has  a  cold  and 
statuesque  beauty  which  attracts  us  all  the  more  because  of 
the  heats  and  conflicts  of  our  lives.  It  is  so  largely  true  of 
us  that  we 

glance  and  nod  and  bustle  by, 
And  never  once  possess  our  soul 
Before  we  die. 

But  if  the  soul  that  they  possess  is  empty  there  is  no  gain 
from  its  possession  ;  if  "  the  little  farm  of  one's  own  mind  " 
is  barren  and  bare  he  who  retreats  into  it  still  goes  hungry. 
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This  is  a  sterile  ideal  that  is  likely  to  produce  only  hard  or 
withered  hearts  in  those  who  seek  to  follow  it. 

I  think  that  we  see  the  influence  of  this  ideal  of  perfection 
in  weakening  the  power  of  personality,  in  merging  the 
individual  in  the  mass  as  in  the  class.  It  is  true,  perhaps, 
that  the  danger  of  Jewish  and  Christian  teaching  lies  in 
an  exaggerated  occupation  with  the  self,  in  excessive  in- 
dividualism. The  Jew  especially  has  always  been  and  is 
still,  an  individualist;  his  failure  lies  in  his  inability  to 
develop  a  social  consciousness.  This  is  one  reason  for  the 
tragedy  of  the  Jew.  So  an  exaggerated  emphasis  upon 
the  inward  life,  too  much  occupation  with  the  sense  of  sin 
and  personal  guilt,  has  sometimes  produced  gross  evils 
and  morbid  growths  within  Christianity.  In  general  the 
views  of  life  that  prevail  in  the  West  tend  to  produce,  when 
carried  to  excess,  overgrown  personalities,  such  as  become 
dominant  and  aggressive  in  the  social  organism,  Napoleons, 
and  Kaiser  Wilhelms.  Its  vice  is  the  exaggerated  ego. 
In  India  on  the  contrary  the  danger  is  from  the  weakening 
of  the  personality,  the  undermining  of  the  power  of  self- 
determination.  The  effect  of  this  is  seen  in  the  power  of 
the  caste  which  merges  the  individual  in  his  membership  of 
a  class  and  substitutes  the  class  consciousness  and  class-rule 
for  personal  exercise  of  conscience  and  will.  "  The  whole 
of  Indian  philosophy,"  says  Professor  Berriedale  Keith, 
"  suffers  from  the  fundamental  error  of  ignoring  the  will." 
The  beauty  of  Indian  character,  it  is  true,  lies  largely  in  the 
virtues  of  self-effacement,  of  submission,  of  dependence, 
It  has  its  own  arrogance,  of  course,  and  its  own  tyrannies, 
but  these  are  those  usually  that  a  class-consciousness  has 
created.  Its  beauty  is  of  a  peculiarly  gracious  and  gentle 
type.  It  is  seen  both  in  the  infinite  patience  and  endurance 
of  its  silent  masses  and  in  the  waiting  and  longing  for  God 
of  its  great  saints.  Over  all  is  the  glamour  of  an  eastern 
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stillness — a  stillness  so  deep  that  we  cannot  be  confident, 
whether  it  is  the  quiet  of  a  deep  content  or  the  final  quiet 
of  death. 

It  is  beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  dream,  but  this  world 
is  a  world  of  wakened  life,  of  struggle  and  labour,  and  to 
turn  one's  back  upon  its  tasks  is  failure  to  fulfil  its  ends  and 
to  discharge  its  duty.  "  Self -submergence,"  said  one  of  the 
Indian  theistic  reformers  who  saw  this  danger  in  Hinduism, 
K)uld  not  conflict  with  devout  self -remembrance." 
Quietism,  the  tranquillity  that  is  forgetfulness  of  duty  and 
of  the  claims  of  love,  has  been  the  chief  peril  that  attends 
this  view  of  life  and  its  meaning  and  end.  Tukaram  claims 
to  have  found  a  peace  such  that  "  the  threefold  fever  has 
passed  utterly  away."  The  question  is,  Did  that  peace 
send  him  back  strong  to  bear  and  suffer  among  men  and  for 
men  ?  There  is  certainly  a  difference  in  this  respect  be- 
tween some  of  their  saints  and  others.  Those  that  are 
most  fully  theistic  and  least  influenced  by  pant  Ju- 
nctions and  by  longings  for  final  escape  from  life  and  con- 
sciousness, those  who  dream  of  a  fellowship  with  God  as  the 
goal  of  their  desires,  have  some  conception  of  the  duty  of 
service  and  of  help  of  others.  It  must  not  be  affirmed  that 
what  Kabir  calls  "  the  music  of  the  forgetting  of  sorro\ 
lulled  him  and  others  like  him  to  a  slothful  self-absorpt 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  manifestly  did  not  fill  them  with 
"  the  strength  to  be  sacrificed  and  save."  Nothing  test 
with  such  finality  to  this  lack  in  Hinduism  as  does  the  fact 
that  there  is  in  it  scarcely  any  impulse  to  intercession  for 
men.  The  prayers  of  the  saints  are  for  their  own  needs. 
When  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  Hindus  joined 
with  others  in  observing  a  day  of  intercession,  all  they 
could  do  at  their  temples  was  to  have  lectures  on  the  causes 
of  the  war  and  the  aims  of  the  Allies.  There  is  no  room  in 
their  scheme  of  worship  for  such  a  thing  as  prayer  for 
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others.  There  certainly  are  some  exceptions  that  one  can 
find  to  this  rule.  The  compassionate  heart  of  man  does 
find  a  way  to  feel  for  others  and  to  bear  the  burden  of 
others  in  spite  of  theory  and  system.  Tukaram  was  too 
true  and  tender  a  soul  not  to  have  his  movements  of  com- 
passion for  others  and  his  desires  for  their  deliverance,  and 
sometimes  he  expresses  them.  But  it  is  true  to  say  that 
these  utterances  are  rare  and  exceptional.  The  spirit  of 
their  religion,  the  ideal  of  a  holy  life  as  it  rises  before  them 
and  allures  them  does  not  fill  the  heart  with  love  as  the 
desire  to  serve  and  succour  others. 

Hence,  the  lack  of  progressiveness  in  their  civilisation ; 
the  contentment  to  leave  evils  unremedied.  Escape  and 
not  reformation  is  the  aim  to  which  their  efforts  are  directed. 
Their  ideal  of  life's  goal  may  not  create  the  arrogant  op- 
pressor, but  it  certainly  does  not  create  the  deliverer  from 
oppression.  It  is  tolerant :  it  does  not  light  the  fires  of 
Smithfield  or  let  loose  the  horrors  of  war  ;  but  it  leaves 
others  to  do  so  and  does  not  concern  itself  with  such  matters. 
A  cowardly  contentment  with  things  as  they  are — lethargy 
and  sloth  and  indifference-  to  good  and  evil — these  are  the 
dangers  to  which  this  temper  of  soul,  in  spite  of  much  that 
is  attractive  in  it,  is  apt  to  lead  and  has  led  in  India.  It 
does  not  create  the  strength  of  purpose,  the  steadfastness 
of  character,  the  enthusiasm  for  humanity  that  India  so 
grievously  needs  if  her  Augean  stables  are  ever  to  be  cleansed. 

We  must  not,  however,  fail  to  note  that  in  the  Scripture, 
the  Bhagavadgltd,  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  a  more 
positive  ideal  of  the  way  to  attain  deliverance  and  redemp- 
tion from  the  world.  There,  higher  than  the  path  of  know- 
ledge or  the  path  of  ascetic  practice,  is  the  path  that  he  follows 
who  performs  acts  indeed,  but  performs  them  without 
desire  for  fruit,  so  as  to  be  unattached  to  them.  He  who 
lives  so,  freed  from  selfish  thought  or  purpose,  making  every- 
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thing  he  does  an  offering  of  love — such  a  one,  cleansed  from 
defilement,  returns  never  again  (v.  17).  That  is  certainly 
a  high  and  worthy  ideal  in  close  agreement  with  that  which 
Christianity  sets  before  us  as  the  aim  of  our  lives.  Its 
emphasis  upon  the  selflessness  of  work  is  a  great  and  not- 
able advance  upon  the  merely  negative  "  workleseness  " 
that  previous  teachers  praise.  But  even  here  the  old 
ideal  looms  above  the  new,  overshadowing  it  and  again  and 
again  it  is  set  out  in  this  very  scripture.  So  the  verses 
that  follow  on  a  description  of  this  supreme  path  run  thus  : 
"  The  learned  look  with  indifference  alike  upon  a  very  wise 
and  courteous  Brahman,  a  cow,  an  elephant,  a  dog  or  an 
outcaste  man.  They  are  victorious  over  birth  in  this 
world  whose  minds  abide  in  indifference,  for  Brahma  is 
stainless  and  indifferent,  and  therefore  they  abide  in 
Brahma."  And  so  also  in  many  other  passages  in  the  same 
Scripture. 

Thus  it  seems  that  one  error  of  Hinduism  is  its  failure  to 
realise  that  in  the  words  of  the  Western  philosopher  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  or  out  of  it  that  is  higher  than  a  good 
will.  Holiness  is  a  great  love  and  much  serving,  and  no 
ideal  is  fully  satisfying  and  powerfully  constraining  to  those 
ends  as  is  that  which  is  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ.  There 
is  much,  as  we  have  seen,  that  is  very  beautiful  in  the  Hindu 
ideal.  Strengthened  and  illuminated  by  the  love  of  Christ,  it 
should  shine  forth  upon  the  world  with  a  splendour  and  a 
charm  such  as,  perhaps,  has  never  yet  been  exhibited  in 
Western  sainthood.  Its  error  lies  in  its  endeavour  to 
"do  better  than  well/'  to  climb  to  a  region  th; .  t  is  higher 
than  love  and  goodness.  The  effect  is  seen  in  India's 
degradation,  in  the  spirit  of  indifference  that  has  left  the 
mass  of  the  people  ignorant  and  oppressed. 

N.  MACNICOL. 


'THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
AND  THE  MINISTRY."1 

A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHRISTIAN 
REUNION. 

THE  volume  of  Essays  with  which  the  present  paper  is  con- 
cerned is  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  contributions  made  by  Dr. 
Swete  to  theological  scholarship  and  learning  in  this  country, 
and  it  admirably  closes  and  crowns  an  extended  life  in  which 
the  interests  of  honest  research  and  sound  knowledge  always 
held  the  foremost  place.  It  completes  the  debt  which  the 
world  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  learning  owes  to  one 
who  gave  it  the  first  adequate  edition  of  the  LXX,  the 
best  Commentaries  extant  on  "  St.  Mark  "  and  the  "  Apoca- 
lypse of  St.  John,"  two  incomparable  volumes  of  essays  in 
The  Cambridge  Theological  Essays  and  The  Cambridge 
Biblical  Essays,  which  together  with  the  volume  now  under 
discussion  constitute  a  notable  trilogy,  not  to  mention  a 
host  of  works  of  lesser  importance,  all  of  which  manifest  a 
wide  range  of  knowledge,  an  accuracy  of  scholarship,  and  a 
depth  of  spirituality  such  as  are  rarely  found  combined  in  a 
single  personality.  Dr.  Swete  was  not  spared  to  see  the 
publication  of  this,  his  last  literary  effort,  but  the  whole  of 
the  material  it  contains  had  passed  through  his  hands,  and 
the  Preface,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  in  the 
book,  was  all  but  complete  when  death  put  an  end  to  his 
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labours.  It  had  been  his  one  great  desire  to  live  long  enough 
to  witness  the  completion  of  this  particular  undertaking, 
and  the  story  of  the  last  scene  as  told  by  his  niece,  who 
watched  over  his  declining  years  with  devoted  care,  reminds 
us  irresistibly  of  the  death  story  of  another  great  English 
Churchman  and  scholar,  the  Venerable  Bede.  Bede  lived 
just  long  enough  to  see  the  final  word  of  his  translation  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  into  Anglo-Saxon  placed  on  the  MS.,  and 
then  lying  upon  the  floor  of  his  cell  and  singing  the  Gloria 
Patri,  breathed  his  last.  So  Dr.  Swete,  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  end  was  near  and  that  he  was  not  to  see 
the  complete  fruition  of  his  labours,  provided  for  the  final 
editing  of  the  Essays,  laid  down  his  work,  and  then  "  sted- 
fastly  set  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem."  It  was  a  beautiful 
end  to  a  very  beautiful  life,  the  life  of  one  who  was  essentially 
a  Christian  scholar,  whose  death  has  left  the  world  of  sacred 
learning  appreciably  poorer. 

The  origin  of  this  volume  of  Essays  is  explained  by  Dr. 
Swete  himself  in  his  Preface.  On  January  30,  1910,  Dr.  J. 
M.  Wilson,  Canon  of  Worcester,  in  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge  made  a  telling  appeal  for  a 
fresh  examination  of  the  questions  which  "  gather  round  the 
origin  and  early  development  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  nature 
and  degree  of  the  sanction  which  it  possesses."  Among  the 
questions  which  called  for  urgent  consideration  he  suggested 
the  following  : 

1.  Does  history  show  that  the  Episcopal  Churches,  Greek, 
Roman,  Anglican,  and  others  are  so  exclusively  the  branches 
of  the  Catholic  Church  that  we  are  debarred  by  fundamental 
principles  from   recognising  the  non-Episcopal   bodies  as 
true  branches  of  the  one  Catholic  Church  ? 

2.  Have  these  Episcopal  Churches  alone  a  divinely  com- 
missioned fellowship,  while  others  have  their  ministry  from 
below,    from    human    appointment,    and   is  sacramental 
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grace  consequently  given  only  through  Episcopal  orders  ? 

3.  What  were  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  prophetic 
ministry,  a  charismatic  ministry,  performing  all  the  offices 
of  the  ministry,  including  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  yet  apparently  without  the  sanction  of  ordination  ? 

4.  What  is  the  historical  evidence  for  or  against  the 
probability  of  the  Apostolic  Succession  as  a  fact,  and  what 
is  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  dogmas  connected 
with  the  subject  in  their  bearing  on  the  grace  and  powers 
conferred  in  ordination  and  consecration  ? 

5.  What  were  the  early  conceptions  of  ordination  in  the 
Church  ? 

6.  What  were  the  conditions  for  what  is  called  a  valid 
Baptism  and  a  valid  Eucharist,  and  how  and  when  was  the 
latter  confined  to  men  episcopally  ordained  ? 

The  response  to  Canon  Wilson's  challenge  was  undertaken 
by  Dr.  Swete  at  the  request  of  Archbishop  Davidson,  and 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  he  enlisted  the  services 
of  Canon  A.  S.  J.  Mason,  Dean  Armitage  Robinson,  Dr.  C.  H. 
Turner,  Archbishop  Bernard,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Frere,  and 
the  Rev.  F.  E.  Brightman,  all  of  them  representative  scholars 
whose  names,  to  quote  the  Editor's  words,  "  are  a  guarantee 
for  a  breadth  of  knowledge  and  accuracy  in  detail."  The 
Essays  do  not  profess  to  cover  the  whole  ground  traversed 
in  Canon  Wilson's  appeal,  but  are  confined  to  the  considera- 
tion of  questions  relating  to  the  life  and  polity  of  the  Church 
on  which  light  is  thrown  by  the  history  of  the  first  three  or 
four  centuries.  The  volume  contains  six  essays,  one  by 
each  of  the  contributors  mentioned  above.  The  first  two, 
Conceptions  of  the  Church  in  Early  Times  (Mason)  and  The 
Christian  Ministry  in  the  Apostolic  and  sub -Apostolic  Periods 
(Armitage  Robinson)  cover  the  ground  from  which  have 
sprung  the  problems  connected  with  the  claims  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Episcopate.  The  third  essay, 
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Apostolic  Succession,  gives  an  exhaustive  and  learned  dis- 
cussion of  the  history  of  this  crucial  doctrine  and  of  the 
kindred  subject  of  non-Catholic  Orders.  The  fourth,  The 
Cyprianic  Doctrine  of  the  Ministry  (Bernard),  traces  the 
great  development  in  the  theory  of  the  Church  and  the 
Ministry  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Cyprian.  The 
two  remaining  essays,  Early  Forms  of  Ordina tin,  and 

Terms  of  Communion  and  the  Ministration  of  the  Sacraments 

i  Times  (Bright  man),  discuss  the  light  thrown  upon 
primitive  conception  of  the  Ministry  by  the  earliest  forms  of 
ordination,  preserved  in  the  "  Church  Orders,"  upon  the 
ministration  in  the  ancient  Church  of  the  great  Saci 
and  upon  the  terms  of  Church  membership  and  lay-com- 
munion that  were  imposed. 

No  book  ever  appeared  at  a  more  opportune  moment 

ii   this.     The  idea  of   religious   reunion  has  for  some 

e    been    making   a   strong   appeal    to   the  minds  and 

hearts  of  thoughtful  Christians,  and  the  appeal  has   been 

substantially   reinforced    by   the    experiences  of    men    in 

I    of    war,  where    representatives   of   the    various 

Christian  bodies  have  been   brought  into  such  intimate 

contact  with  each  other  as  to  emphasise  very  strongly  the 

evils  of  religious  disunion  and  the  imperative  need  of  closer 

fellowship  and  co-operation.     It  is  becoming  increasingly 

felt   that   the  present  situation  is  a  crying  scandal  and  a 

serious  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  religion  of  Christ  and 

that  the  time  has  arrived  when  every  effort  should  be  made 

to  heal  the  rents  and  breaches  in  the  Body  of  Christ,  so  as  to 

•  o  the  world  a  Church  which  is  not  merely  a  conge  i 
of  separated  and  competing  communities,   but  a  united 
Brotherhood,  bound  together  by  the  cords  of  <  'hri-tian  love, 
generous  in  its  appreciation  of  every  good  quality  . 
method,  and  able  in  the  power  of  its  unity  to  dethrone  • 
powers  of  evil  and  to  make  itself  the  one  dominating  force  in 
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a  world  which  still  as  a  whole  refuses  to  recognize  the  supre- 
macy of  Christ.  And  further,  it  is  also  realized  that  any 
effective  steps  in  a  movement  towards  a  general  reunion 
must  begin  with  British  Christianity,  and  that  the  healing 
of  the  breach  between  the  Episcopal  and  non-Episcopal 
Churches  in  these  islands  must  form  the  first  stage  in  the 
long  progress  towards  a  united  Catholic  Church.  The  condi- 
tions and  the  atmosphere  which  now  prevail  are  unquestion- 
ably favourable  to  such  a  movement.  There  is  a  real  and 
palpable  yearning  for  closer  communion,  and  a  more  earnest 
endeavour  to  enter  into  and  understand  the  various  principles 
and  standpoints  than  has  been  manifested  in  the  religious 
life  of  this  country  from  the  Reformation  downwards.  The 
most  significant  symptom  of  the  sentiments  that  prevail  is 
undoubtedly  the  Second  Interim  Report  of  a  Sub-Committee 
appointed  by  the  Anglican  Archbishops  and  Representatives 
of  the  English  Free  Churches  in  connexion  with  the  proposed 
"  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  for  the  promotion  of 
the  visible  unity  of  the  Christian  Church."  This  report  is 
headed  Towards  Christian  Unity  and  bears  the  signatures 
of  three  Anglican  Bishops,  Kennion  (Chairman),  Talbot, 
and  Gore,  several  well-known  clergymen  and  laymen,  and 
of  such  representative  Free  Church  leaders  as  Davison, 
Garvie,  Selbie,  Scott  Lidgett,  and  Shakespeare.  The  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  this  Committee,  which  represents 
such  a  wide  variety  of  interests,  are  momentous  and  far- 
reaching,  and  ought  to  form  a  sound  and  reasonable  basis  for 
further  and  more  definite  action  in  the  direction  of  the 
reunion  of  the  Churches. 

Two  facts  of  fundamental  importance  are  offered  for  the 
sympathetic  and  generous  consideration  of  all  the  Churches- 

1.  That  the  position  of  Episcopacy  in  the  greater  part  of 
Christendom  as  the  recognised  organ  of  unity  and  continuity 
of  the  Church  is  such  that  the  members  of  the  Episcopal 
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Churches  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  abandon  it  in  consent- 
ing to  any  basis  of  reunion. 

2.  T  re  are  a  number  of  Christian  Churches  not 

accepting  the  Episcopal  Order,  which  have  been  used  by  the 
v  Spirit  in  His  work  of  enlightening  the  world,  converting 
sinners,  and  perfecting  saim 

These  conclusions  represent  unquestionably    a    substan- 
tial   and    noteworthy    advance  towards  a  central  meeting 
point  on  the  part  of    both    sections    concerned    in    the 
deliberations.     To  find   on   the   one   hand   a   number   of 
representative   Free     Churchmen   prepared     to     recogi 
the  place  and  value  of  Episcopacy  in  the  life  and  polity 
of  the  Church,  and  on   the  other  a  number   of  devoted 
Anglicans  who  see  in  the  work  of  the  Free  Churcl 
fruits  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  an  omen  of  the  hap- 
piest character  and  is  in  itself  a  definite  and  substantial  stage 
on  the  road  towards  the  desired  ei i<  1 .     In  view  of  the  general 
principles  formulated  in  the  preceding  statement  the  n 
ben  of  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  before  any  reason- 
able prospect  of  reunion  can  be  within  sight  the  following 
it  ions  will  have  to  be  observed. 

1.  Continuity  with  the  historic  Episcopate  must  be  effec- 
tively preserved. 

2.  That  in  order  that  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  t  he 
whole  community  in  the  government  of  the  Church  should  be 
adequately  recognised  the  Episcopate  should  reassume  a 
con-  both  as  regards  the  method  of  elect 

of  the  bishop  as  by  clergy  and  people  and  the  method  <»f 
government  after  election. 

i  hat  the  acceptance  of  the  fact  of  Episcopacy  an« 
any  theory  as  to  its  character  be  all  that  is  asked  for. 

It  will  be  observed  that  according  to  the  view  of  this 
joint  Sub-Committee  the  reunited  Church  must  be  an  K 
copally  constituted  and  Episcopally  govern •  but 
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that  this  is  not  to  involve  any  Christian  community  in  the 
necessity  of  disowning  its  past.  On  the  contrary,  reunion 
should  enable  all  to  maintain  the  co  ntinuity  of  their  witness 
and  influence  as  heirs  and  trustees  of  types  of  Christian 
thought,  life,  and  order,  as  being  not  only  of  value  to  them- 
selves, but  also  to  the  Church  as  a  whole.  Every  communion 
would  in  this  way  bring  its  own  distinctive  contribution 
not  only  to  the  common  life  of  the  Church,  but  also  to  its 
organisation,  so  that  all  that  is  true  in  the  experience  and 
testimony  of  the  uniting  communions  would  be  conserved 
to  the  Church,  a  procedure  that  would  involve  the  preserva- 
tion within  the  larger  unit  of  the  legitimate  freedom  of  the 
prophetic  ministry  and  of  the  many  customs  and  institutions 
which  have  been  developed  in  the  separate  communities. 
It  is  well  to  note  that  the  Sub-Committee  confined  itself  to 
the  recognition  of  facts,  firstly  the  unquestionable  position  of 
Episcopacy  as  the  organ  of  unity  and  continuity  in  the 
greater  part  of  Christendom,  which  demands  that  in  the 
reunited  Church  continuity  with  the  historic  Episcopate 
should  be  maintained,  and,  secondly,  the  correspondingly 
unquestionable  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work  in  the 
Free  Churches.  Any  attempt  to  discuss  the  origin  of  the 
Episcopate  historically  or  its  authority  doctrinally  is  empha- 
tically disclaimed.  This  further  duty  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  World-Conference  when  it  assembles. 

Now  it  is  at  this  point  that  we  recognise  the  importance 
and  opportuneness  of  the  volume  of  Essays  edited  by  Dr. 
Swete.  In  any  discussion  concerning  the  historical  origin 
of  the  Episcopate  and  its  place  and  meaning  in  the  life  of  the 
early  Church  these  Essays  must  be  taken  into  serious 
account,  and  it  would  not  be  a  matter  for  surprise  to  find 
that  they  form  the  decisive  factor  in  determining  the  issue  by 
placing  Episcopacy  on  a  truer  and  sounder  footing  than  at 
any  period  since  the  Reformation.  There  has  been  an 
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impression  abroad  that  the  researches  of  Dr.  Gwatkin  and 
others  of  his  school  tended  towards  the  partial  dethronement 
of  the   Episcopal   theory   and    tliat,    in   conseqiu -n« -,    the 
problem  of  reunion  might  be  very  considerably  simpli: 
This  prospect  was,  however,  dissipated  by  a  very  striking 
and  candid  letter  written  by  Dr.  Sanday  at  the  height  of 
what  is  called  the  "Hereford  Controversy,     in   \\hieh 
regretfully    confessed    that    the    latest    historical    research 
represented  by  Dr.  Turner's  essay  in  this  volume,  \\  hi< h  he 
had  read  before  publication,  gave  no  support  wh 
to  the  views  of  Dr.  Gwatkin,  but  that  on  the  contrary  the 
supremacy  of  the  Episcopal  theory  was  more  firmly  estab- 
lished than  ever,  and  that  the  prospect  of  a  religious  reui 
at  the  expense  of  repudiating  the  historic  Episcopate  was 
practically  hopeless.     A  study  of  the  volume  as  a  whole 
entirely  confirms  the  impression   left  upon  Dr.  Sanday  by 
one  only  of  its  constituents.     It  is  true  that  the  contributors 
are  Anglicans  to  a  man  and  that  they  all  represent  a  more  or 
less  definitely  High  Chun  h  point  of  view,  but  at  tl 
-  the  scholar  and  not  the  Churchman  that  is  t 
prominent  in  the  Essays.     It  was  inevitable  that  they  should 
approach  the  subject  with  a  certain  amount  of  bias,  but 
ilittii -ult  to  detect  any  traces  of  preconceived  ideas  in  their 
writings,  or  any  signs  that  they  were  desirous  of  utili 
the  historical  evidence  at  their  disposal  in  favour  of 
particular  theory  or  theories.    The  volume  as  a  whole  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  honest,  candid,  and  unpnju 
historical  research. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  writers,  all  of  which 
bear  closely  upon  the  conditions  of  future  reunion,   are 
nulated  as  follows  by  th<    i 

1     I'  y  recognised  no  invi<il»l»-  C: 

on  earth  as  dist  i  i  t  he  visible  society  of  1 1 

no  self-governing  power  in  the  local  congregation  apart  from 
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the  authority  of  the  whole  Body  of  Christ ;  no  assured  gifts 
of  grace  outside  the  Catholic  communion. 

2.  Bishop  Lightfoot's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Episco- 
pate is  reaffirmed,   and    the  theory  of    a   "  charismatic  " 
ministry  based  upon  the  Didache  is  found  to  have  no  support 
in  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

3.  It  was  the  Gnostic  peril  of  the  second  century  which 
gave  prominence  to   the  principle  of  Apostolic  Succession. 
The  Gnostic  claim  to  a  secret  tradition  derived  from  the 
Apostles  was  met  by  the  Catholic  Church  by  pointing  to 
churches  where  bishops  could  show  an  unbroken  succession 
from  Apostolic  founders,   which  guaranteed  an   unbroken 
tradition  of  Apostolic  teaching  in  the  Rule  of  Truth. 

4.  There  was  a  serious  difference  of   opinion  as  to  the 
bearing  of  this  principle  on  the  question  of  non-Catholic 
Sacraments.     Cyprian   held    the   nullity   of   heretical   and 
schismatical   Baptism    and,    by   inference,    the    nullity   of 
Orders  conferred  outside  the  Catholic  Church.     Augustine, 
on  the  other  hand,  held  that  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments  is 
not  nullified  by  errors  either  of  life  or  doctrine  on  the  part 
of  the  minister,  since  it  is  derived  from  Christ's  institution 
and  power  and  not  from  the  human  agent ;  and  he  included 
Holy  Orders  in  his  canon.     It  was   Augustine's  principle 
that  after  many  years  ultimately  prevailed  in   the  West. 

5.  The  development  of  the  conception  of  the  Ministry  in 
Cyprian  consisted  primarily  in  the  recognition  of  the  Episco- 
pate as  the  key-stone  of  Catholic  unity.     The  bishop  is 
supreme  in  his  own  community  and  is  subject  only  to  Christ, 
while  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic   Church  are  a  collegium 
which  is  to  the  whole  Church  what  the  individual  bishop  is  to 
his  own  community.     There  is  "  no  Bishop  of  Bishops  "  and 
"to  be  a  Catholic  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  Roman." 

6.  The  "  Church  Orders  "  reveal  the  Church  opinion  of  a 
much  wider  circle  than  that  represented  by  Cyprian.     They 
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show  principally  the  development  of  the  relation  between 
the  episcopate  and  the  presbyterate,  and  reveal  how  in  the 
earlier  stage  the  bishop  i-  tin-  presbyter  distinguished  from 
other  presbyters  by  the  power  of  ordination  only,  and  how  in 
the  later  stage  the  presbyter  takes  a  distinctly  lower  posi 
than  the  bishop,  for  whom  the  special  gifts  of  the  Spirit  pool 
as  distinguished  tho  Apostolate  are  claimed.     The  gen 
conception  of  Holy  Orders  in  these  early  rites  of  ordination 
is  that  the  Chun  h  in  ordaining  to  any  ministry  recogn 
vocation  by  elect i<  »n.  and  then  solemnly  by  prayer  and  la\ 
on  of  hands  invests  the  man  whom  God  has  called  with 
hority  to  act  as  her-  :  'alive  and  invokes  upon  him 

the  special  grace  which  his  office  requires. 

It  uill  he  necessary  to  discuss  somewhat  in  detail  the  first 
four  conclusions  formulated  here,  as  they  affect  the  question 
of  reunion. 

I. 

The  first  statement,  which  is  based  entirely  on  Canon 
Mason's  Essay,  practically  aflirm<  that  "  Catholicism  was  a 
mark  of  the  Church  from  its  earliest  beginnings."  Our 
author  does  not  labour  the  point  whether  Chi  any 

rition  of  founding  the  Church,  although  he  is  inclined 
to  think  l hat  the  evidence,  though  scanty,  tends  to  establish 
that  conclusion.  He  is  content  \\ith  ihe  fact  that  the  most 
ortant  Chri-tians  of  the  first  century  believed  that  He 
had  i  li.it  intention,  although  it  was  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference  to  them  at  what  stag  he  Lord  had 

founded  the  Church,  whether  during  His  earthly  Ministry 
or  later  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  perfect 
and  complete  for  them  was  the  unity  between  Christ  and 
the  Spirit  That  they  recognised  the  Church  as  a  Divine 
and  not  a  human  institution  is  conclusively  shown  by  th« 
use  of  the  title  Eccluia,  which  in  the  LXX  is  the  name 
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of  the  people  of  Israel  solemnly  assembled   before   God. 

In  Christian  language  Eccksia  denotes  the  Israel  of  the 
New  Testament,  i.e.  the  assembly  of  the  Covenant  People  of 
the  New  Testament,  or,  in  other  words,  of  Christendom,  and 
the  notion  is  that  of  an  assembly  of  this  people  before  God 
and  with  God.  This  conception  of  the  Christian  Church  as 
the  New  Israel  is  universal  in  the  New  Testament,  in  St. 
Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  James,  and  survived  among  Chris- 
tians as  part  of  their  tradition  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
writings  of  Clement  of  Rome.  Justin  Martyr,  Odes  of 
Solomon,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  from  the  prologue  to 
Eusebius'  Ecclesiastical  History.  The  use  of  this  conception 
and  the  ascription  of  the  title  Ecclesia  to  the  Church  also 
proves  that  the  Church  was  regarded  as  the  visible  and 
historical  community  of  Christians.  There  is  no  trace  in 
early  Christian  documents  of  any  notion  of  an  invisible 
Church  of  the  Elect  such  as  was  afterwards  entertained  by 
Augustine,  Wiclif ,  and  Luther,  nor  of  any  opposition  between 
the  true  Church  of  Christ  and  the  visible  corporate  society 
of  Christians.  Some  expressions  in  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Clement,  Hernias,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  might  give 
colour  to  this  view,  but  when  the  language  in  each  case  is 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  general  conception  of  the 
Church  entertained  by  the  particular  writer  it  is  found  that 
the  difference  contemplated  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual 
Church  is  not  one  of  identity  but  of  condition.  Thus  Hernias 
compares  the  incomplete  with  the  complete  edifice,  and  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria  the  heavenly  Church  is  the  invisible  and 
perfected  part  of  the  same  sacred  society  of  which  the  Church 
on  earth  is  the  visible  part.  Nowhere  in  early  Christian 
literature  do  we  find  that  the  Christians  of  these  ages  were 
conscious  of  a  difierence  between  the  Church  as  a  religious 
conception  and  the  Church  as  a  working  institution. 

Canon  Mason  also  contends  that  the  Church  was  Catholic 
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in  idea  and  principle  from  the  very  dawn  of  i1  y,  from 

the  very  fact  that  the  visible  fellowship  of  believers  was 
always  regarded  as  the  tun   Church  of  Christ.  vere 

Churches  as  well  as  theCli  \  in-h.  but  the  local  Church,  whether 
in  a  city  like  Corinth  or  assembled  in  a  house  lik<  th.it  of 
Prisca,  came  to  bear  that  name  not  because  it  was  a  complete 
organisation  in  itself,  but  because  it  was  ideally  an  assembly 
representing  the  entire  Divine  Society.  The  Church  is  not 
result  of  the  grouping  into  one  whole  of  miml>erl«-^  local 
communities,  but  each  local  Church  is  the  manifestation  of 
one  Ecclesia,  the  assembly  of  all  Christendom.  Hence 
the  assertion  that  is  so  often  made  and  is  a  commonplace, 
e.g.,  in  Dr.  Lindsay's  memorable  book  on  The  Church  and  the 
Ministry,  viz.  "that  all  separate  Churches  of  Chri-4  were 
independent,  self-governing  societies,"  appears  to  be  no 
longer  tenable.  The  relation  of  the  Chun  lies  to  the  Church 
undoubtedly  became  clearer  in  process  of  time  than  it  was  at 
first,  but  Canon  Mason  confidently  aflirm-  that  at  no  period 
can  any  sign  be  discerned  that  the  Chin  ived 

of  as  independent  and  self-contained  entities,  and  h« 
supported   in   this  view   by   Dr.   Turner.      How.  -40  a 

liberty  of  local  development  was  allowed  by  the  Apost 
founder-  the  liberty  was  invariably  bounded  by  a  sense  of 
y  not  only  to  the  founder  himself  but   to  the  rest  of 
Christendom.     The   relation    of    the    local    Church    to 
f<  -under  is  clearly  illustrated  by  that  of  the  Church  of  Corint  h 
to  St  Paul,  and  the  Didache  is  no  less  emphatic  upon 
unity  and  universality  of  the  Church.     The  u<e  of  tin 
••  Catholic  "  to  designate  this  mark  of  the  Chu  rgea 

as  early  as  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  although 
significance  at  this  time  is  that  of  "  universality  leas 

of  orthodoxy  and  conformity  which  are  now  more  closely 
associated  with  the  term  being  later  additions  which  grew, 
however,  automatically  and  naturally  out  of  the  earlier 
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sense.  And  further,  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Churches  which  were  not  Catholic  was  never  enter- 
tained at  this  period.  The  question  at  issue  was  not  that 
between  a  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  Churches,  but  between 
parties  both  of  which  claimed  to  be  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  Marcionite  and  Montanist  was  just  as  insistent  upon  his 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  Catholic  as  the  most  orthodox 
Christian  of  his  day.  Catholicism,  therefore,  held  the  field 
from  the  beginning  of  Christian  history,  and  at  no  period  was 
the  Church  other  than  Catholic  in  idea  and  conception.  If 
Canon  Mason's  view  is  accepted,  Catholicism  was  not  a  later 
growth  due  to  the  action  of  Hellenistic  influences  or  to  the 
base  imitation  of  the  Roman  form  of  government,  as  has 
been  assumed  in  many  quarters,  but  was  inherent  in  the 
being  of  the  Church  from  its  very  birth  and  was  the  one 
dominating  force  and  principle  of  its  life  and  polity. 

Closely  associated  with  the  principle  of  Catholicism  and 
explaining  its  power  was  the  belief  that  in  the  Church  and 
nowhere  else  would  man  be  sure  of  finding  the  Spirit  of  God. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  earliest  Christians  did  not  deny  that 
the  Spirit  could  be  operative  beyond  the  circle  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  the  latter  was  invariably  regarded  as  the 
special  sphere  of  His  manifestation.  Thus  Irenaeus  writes  : 
"  Where  the  Church  is  there  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  where 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  there  is  the  Church  and  all  grace  "  (Haer. 
iii.  24).  This  language  does  not,  however,  imply,  as  has  been 
often  thought,  that  any  knot  of  people  who  professed  to  have 
the  Spirit  had  a  right  to  consider  themselves  a  part  of  the 
Church,  for  in  the  very  paragraph  preceding  the  foregoing 
quotation  he  writes  :  "  This  gift  of  God  (the  Spirit)  was 
entrusted  to  the  Church  that  all  the  members  might  receive 
it  and  be  made  alive  ;  and  none  are  partakers  of  it  who  do 
not  assemble  with  the  Church,  but  defraud  themselves  of 
life."  So  intimate  was  the  connexion  between  the  Spirit 
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and  the  Church  that  it  became  natural  to  assume  that  life- 
giving  Sacraments  were  not  to  be  looked  for  outside  the 
pale.  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  denied  the  possession  of  them 
to  heretics  and  Cyprian  to  schismatics  who  were  not  strictly 
heretical.  At  this  period  no  efficacy  was  attributed  to  the 
Baptism  or  the  Eucharist  of  separated  bodies,  although,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  the  validity  of  heretical  and  schisma- 

1  sacraments  came  to  be  the  subject  of  a  long  and  momen- 
tous controversy  and  the  outlook  was  changed  mainly 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Augustine. 

On  the  question  of  the  authority  inherent  in  the  Church, 
Canon  Mason  writes  :  "  Nothing  was  further  from  the  mind 
of  all  early  Christendom,  whether  Catholic  or  otherwise, 
than  the  idea  that  each  Christian  was  an  independent  unit 
responsible  only  to  God  for  what  he  did  and  for  the  views  he 

ressed."  Throughout  the  New  Testament  with  all  its 
vindication  of  spiritual  liberty,  we  have  the  duty  of  the 
individual  to  the  community  and  of  the  community  to  the 
individual  emphatically  expressed.  Submission  on  the  one 
hand,  vigilant  oversight  on  the  other,  are  demanded  every- 
where, beginning  with  the  earliest  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  (1 
These,  v.  11  f.).  In  the  New  Testament  discipline  is  generally 
in  the  hands  of  the  community  at  large,  but  from  the  begin- 

|  the  officers  of  the  Church  must  have  taken  a  leading 
part  in  all  such  disciplinary  action,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
the  management  of  discipline  passes  wholly  into  the  hands 
of  the  bishops.  (For  a  confirmation  of  this  statement  our 
author  refers  to  3  St.  John  10,  which,  in  the  prevailing  state 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  Epistle,  hardly 
substantiates  his  point).  But  the  theory  remained  the 
same,  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  com  in  u: 
exercised  the  power  of  discipline  apart  from  its  leading 
members.  St.  Paul  in  particular  emphasised  his  authority 
M  an  Apostle  (2  Cor.  x.  8),  and  there  are  New  Testament 
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passages  in  abundance  which  demand  obedience  and  respect 
for  the  office-bearers  of  the  Church.  The  tone  of  authority 
is  as  audible  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  and  Corin- 
thians as  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  in  the  Catholic  Epistles 
as  in  those  of  Clement  and  Ignatius.  "  The  mild  anarchy  of 
early  Christianity  is  a  factor  fiction  of  modern  imagination.'' 
Canon  Mason  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Hort's  contention 
that  the  Apostles  neither  had  nor  claimed  authority  over 
the  Church  except  what  he  called  "  moral  authority,"  which 
was  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  homage  of  the  Christians 
among  whom  they  laboured,  and  that  Scripture  contains 
no  trace  of  a  formal  commission  of  authority  for  government 
from  Christ  Himself.  To  my  mind  there  is  more  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  Hort's  view  than  our  essayist  is  prepared  to 
allow,  and  I  find  this  particular  section  in  which 
he  deals  with  the  question  of  the  authority  and  rule  of  the 
Apostles  the  least  convincing  in  the  whole  of  the  essay.  The 
authority  of  the  Apostles  in  the  matter  of  doctrine  rests  on 
sounder  grounds.  Here  they  insisted  upon  the  maintenance 
of  a  definite  body  of  teaching,  which  became  a  sacred  deposit 
to  be  faithfully  guarded  and  to  be  kept  in  its  unsullied  purity. 
The  conflict  with  Gnosticism  brought  this  duty  into  the 
very  forefront  of  the  Church's  life,  and  it  became  the  idea 
which  dominated  Christian  thought  during  the  whole  of  this 
period.  It  receives  its  most  characteristic  expression  in 
Irenaeus,  for  whom  the  Apostolic  doctrine  as  it  abides  in  the 
Apostolic  Church  and  is  safeguarded  by  Apostolic  Succession 
is  the  one  ruling  conception.  Not  that  Irenaeus  believed  in  a 
transmission  from  bishop  to  bishop  of  the  power  of  finding 
out  the  truth  by  personal  inspiration.  When  he  writes  : 
"  Obedience  is  due  to  the  elders  of  the  Church  who  have 
succession  from  the  Apostles — who  along  with  the  apostolic 
succession  have  received  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  Father  the  sure  gift  of  the  truth  (charisma  veritatis)," 
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what  he  means  is  that  tin*  truth  i-  received  }>y  tradition  and 
not  evolved  from  an  inner  consciousness.     It  abides  in  the 
Apostolic  Church  and  not  in  the  line  of  bishops  who  govern 
it,  but  the  bishops  are  the  representatives  of  their  Churches 
and  the  responsible  guardians  of  their  traditions.     Irenaeus' 
view  as  illustrated  here  was  soon  adopted  on  every  side. 
Tertullian  based  his  Praescriptio  against  the  heretics  on  it 
and  Hippolytus  and  Origen  were  equally  insistent  upon  it. 
To  Clement  of  Alexandria  the  succession  which  guarant  eed  t  he 
purity  of  the  tradition  was  rather  that  of  specially  qualified 
teachers  and  not  of  those  in  episcopal  office,  but  even  he 
believed  as  firmly  as  Irenaeus  that  the  episcopate  was  ii 
tuted  by  the  Apostles.     Cf.  "  This  is  the  gnosis  which  has 
come  down  to  us  by  unsullied  tradition  from  the  Apostles 
by  a  succession  consisting  of  a  few  steps  "  (Strom,  vi.  61.  3), 
and  he  insists  as  urgently  as  any  of  hi>  p 
necessity  of  adhering  to  the  Apostolic  tradition  preserved 
in  the  Chun-h  alone.     The  great  phrase  which  in  various 
forms  resounds  through  the  writings  of  the  period  is 
"  Rule    of   Faith  "    (Regula    Veriiatw).     It     includes 
baptismal  Creed,  the  canonical  Scriptures,  and  more,  for  it 
connotes  the  teaching  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  tin •  ( 'at  1 1 
Faith — generally  with  a  reference  to  the  Holy  Trinity.     It  is 
always  the  faith  as  known  and  taught    in   the  universal 
Church,  which  i-  the  same ev«  e.     While  it  is  true  that 

the  unity  of  the  Church  in  doctrine  and  practice  was  ne\ 
actually  complete  the  truth  and  the  dignity  of  tin-  <  -c.n<  -cption 
remains.     Practical  unity  was  difficult  owing  to  the  distances 
which  separated  one  Church  from  another  and  to  the  lack  of 
easy   and   rapid   comm  rencos  of   practice 

existed  and  all  Churches  did  not  think  alike  on  every  subject. 
The  East  differed  from  t  he  West  in  its  method  of  calculating 
Batter,  but  there  was  no  laxity  in  fundamentals.  That 
there  was  *  real  unity  \\hi<  h  hound  every  section  of  the 
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Church  into  one  consistent  and  generally  well-defined  entity 
is  shown  by  the  experiences  of  Ignatius,  who  on  his  last 
journey  from  Syria  to  Rome  found  the  Christian  Church  the 
same  in  essentials  at  every  stopping  place ;  of  Hegesippus, 
who  journeyed  from  Palestine  to  Rome,  interviewing  as 
many  bishops  as  he  could  and  hearing  the  same  doctrine, 
the  unerring  tradition  of  the  Apostolic  preaching,  from  them 
all ;  and  of  Abercius,  for  whom  the  Apostolic  faith  formed  an 
unfailing  passport  and  who  found  himself  at  home  in  the 
Eucharist  of  every  Church. 

Canon  Mason's  impression  of  the  primitive  Church  and 
its  conditions  may  be  summed  up  in  his  own  words. 

"  Alike  at  Rome  and  at  Alexandria,  in  Africa  and  in  the 
East,  men  believed  in  a  great  spiritual  community  founded 
by  Christ,  through  His  Spirit  working  in  His  Apostles,  to 
which  all  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament  were  attached. 
This  community  was  necessarily  unique.  In  it,  and  in  it 
alone,  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  were  to  be 
looked  for.  In  spite  of  human  imperfections  it  was  guided 
and  permeated  in  every  part  by  the  Spirit.  Nor  was  this 
community  an  intangible  thing.  It  was  a  reality  of  experi- 
ence, embodied  in  a  practical  discipline.  The  society  was 
well  known  and  unmistakeable.  Its  doctrine  was  every- 
where the  same  ;  its  worship  with  rich  diversity  of  forms 
central  round  one  Eucharistic  memorial.  It  had  an  organ- 
ised hierarchy  for  worship  and  for  the  pastorate  of  souls. 
The  hierarchy  maintained  union  between  the  local  branches 
and  did  so  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Christ.  How- 
ever far  back  the  history  is  traced  no  date  can  be  assigned, 
however  roughly,  for  the  appearance  of  Catholicism  in  the 
Church.  The  Church  was  Catholic  from  the  outset." 

This  is  a  picture  which  has  many  noble  and  attractive 
qualities,  but  the  impression  it  leaves  on  my  mind  is  that  the 
lines  are  somewhat  too  rigidly  drawn  and  that  it  is  too  in- 
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elastic  to  be  entirely  true  to  life  and  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ.  There  are  many  statements  which  might  be  justifi- 
ably questioned,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  author  ha* 
taken  suttk -iently  into  account  the  varieties  and  differences 
of  local  usage  which  unquestionably  existed  in  the  early 
Church.  In  spite  of  the  appeal  to  history  throughout  the 
Essay  some  of  the  positions  maintained  have  neither  been 
fully  argued  nor  adequately  established.  Taken  by  itself 
Canon  Mason's  contribution  does  not  seem  to  take  us  far  on 
the  road  towards  reunion,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  what 
the  author  himself  lays  down  at  the  beginning  of  his  E*~ 

•  his  object  is  to  discover  what  the  Church  was  considered 
to  be  by  the  Christians  of  the  first  days,  not  whether  they 
were  right  in  their  answers  or  whether  these  answers  are 
now  applicable  or  not.  Nowhere  is  the  slightest  attempt 
made  t<  •  i  hat  all  the  conditions  that  he  conceives  to 

have  prevailed  in  the  Early  Church  must  of  necessity  have 
tln-ir  place  in  the  reunited  Church  of  the  future.  If  the 
door  opening  towards  reunion  is  not  very  widely  opened  it  is 
at  any  rate  neither  bolted  nor  barred. 

II. 

The  main  interest  of  Dean  Armitage  Robinson's  Essay  on 
The  Christian  Ministry  in  the  Apostolic  and  Sub-Apostolic 
Periods  consists  in  his  onslaught  on  the  theory  with  which 
lay  has  been  made  in  many  quarters,  that  in  the 
early  Church  there  was  a  twofold  Mini-try,  a  '  ehari- 
and  an  "  official  "  ministry,  the  one  composed  of  Apostles, 
I':*  .M  '•'  .  .-iii'l  Teaohm,  owini:  its  authority  to  the  possession 
of  special  spiritual  gifts,  and  the  other  of  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons,  whose  authority  was  more  external,  following 
upon  election  to  office  and  on  1  mat  ion.  This  theory  owes  its 
origin  to  the  discovery  of  the  Didache  and  its  publication  in 
1883.  The  effect  of  it*  appearance  was  instantaneous,  and 
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it  was  generally  hailed  as  a  most  important  find  and  began 
immediately  to  exercise  a  strong  influence  upon  opinion  as 
to  the  true  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Christian 
Ministry  and  to  produce  a  very  marked  change  in  the 
views  held  by  prominent  scholars  on  the  subject.  Sanday 
gathered  from  it  that  "  spiritual  "  functions  as  such  belonged 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  Apostles,  Prophets,  and  Teachers, 
i.e.  to  the  "  charismatic  "  type  of  official,  and  that  these 
functions  included  not  only  the  preaching  of  the  Word  but 
also  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments.  Bishops  or 
Presbyters  did  not  primarily  exercise  "  spiritual  "  functions 
and  the  Christian  Church  services  were  normally  conducted 
by  prophets  and  teachers,  and  only  in  the  second  line  was 
this  done  by  the  bishops  and  deacons.  It  was  Harnack, 
however,  who  gave  the  chief  impulse  to  the  new  theory  in  a 
masterly  edition  of  the  Didache  published  in  1884,  and  it 
was  largely  due  to  his  influence  that  it  obtained  such  wide 
prevalence.  According  to  Harnack  the  Didache  represents 
a  period  when  what  he  was  the  first  to  call  a  "  charismatic 
ministry,"  composed  of  Apostles,  Prophets,  and  Teachers, 
was  on  the  point  of  passing  from  its  ancient  and  supreme 
authority  and  its  place  taken  by  an  "  administrative  minis- 
try," composed  of  Bishops  and  Deacons,  who  had  hitherto 
been  chiefly  concerned  with  such  duties  as  the  administra- 
tion of  the  gifts  and  property  of  the  community,  the  charge 
of  the  poor  and  needy,  the  exercise  of  hospitality  to  visitors 
and  strangers,  and  the  representation  of  the  Church  to  those 
without.  The  former  was  a  ministry  of  direct  Divine 
appointment,  belonged  to  the  whole  Church,  and  was  only 
in  part  and  occasionally  localised,  while  the  latter  was  only 
the  local  executive  of  a  particular  community,  composed  of 
officials  chosen  by  that  community  to  transact  its  business 
in  the  manner  described  above.  The  Didache  marks  a 
crisis  when  the  "  charismatic  "  ministry! was  showingjisigns 
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of  decay  and  when  the  functions  of  teaching  and  ruling  were 
on  the  point  of  passing  over  to  the  local  authorities  of  the 
community.     Harnack  and   those  who  followed   his  lead 
contended  that  the  Didache  represents  the  full  developn. 
of  a  process  of  which  the  first  stages  are  plainly  discern!  ble 
in  tin-  \<  \v  Testament,  and  that  it  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Chri^ 
Ministry  is  to  be  explained  on  the  following  li 

1.  Apostles,  Prophets,  and  Teachers  form  the  triad  of  the 
istian  Ministry  in  the  earliest  period.     Bishops,  Priests, 

and  Deacons  have  no  connexion  with  these,  though  some  of 
functions  of  the  former  class  pass  over  to  the  members 
of  the  latter  class. 

2.  Apostles,  Prophets,  and  Teachers  were  what  they  were 
in  virtue  of  a  "  charisma  "  or  special  endowment  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  direct  gift  of  God,  not  mediated  in  any  way  by 
man,  marking  its  possessors  out  for  their  ministry  beyond  all 
challenge.    The  "  charisma  "  was  essentially  a  gift  of  teach- 
ing, a  Lehrgabe,  a  power  to  "  declare  the  word  of  God," 
which  was  the  ultimate  law  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
those  who  possessed  this  gift  were  the  authoritative  rulers 
of  the  Church. 

4.  Whereas  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons  were  at  the 
outset  a  purely  local  institution,  Apostles,  Prophets,  and 
Teachers  moved  freely  from  one  community  to  the  otl 
were  recognised  everywhere  on  the  ground  of  their  "  char- 
isma," and  thus  formed  the  most  important  bond  between 
the  many  communities  of  the  universal  Church  and  were 
the  main  cause  of  the  general  uniformity  of  its  development . 
nee  1884,  however,  the  Didache  has,  with  the  process  of 
time  and  a  closer  study  of  its  contents,  tended  to  decline  in 
value  as  evidence  for  the  condition  of  the  Church  at  t 

1   "f   its  history.     There  is  now  prevailing  a   strong 
-*»nt  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  view  that  it  does  not 
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represent  primitive  Christianity  as  a  whole,  but  only  some 
isolated  and  exceptional  type  of  community,  possibly  a 
Palestinian  community,  which  was  remote  from  the  main 
stream  of  the  Church's  life.  Two  of  the  contributors  to  the 
present  volume,  Dr.  Turner  (Studies  in  Early  Church  History, 
p.  31)  and  Dean  Armitage  Robinson  (Journal  of  Theological 
Studies,  xiii.  339-356)  had  already  expressed  the  view  that 
the  importance  and  significance  of  the  Didache  had  been  very 
much  exaggerated,  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Wotherspoon  in  his 
delightful  book  on  The  Ministry  in  the  Church,  published 
in  1916,  had  thrown  considerable  doubt  upon  its  authority. 
He  held  that  it  was  probably  late  and  certainly  local  in 
character,  telling  us  only  what  was  doctrine  and  practice  in 
some  small  side-tracked  Church  which  may  have  been  unduly 
influenced  by  Judaism  and  in  consequence  supplying  no 
trustworthy  evidence  for  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  Dr.  Wotherspoon's  opinion  the  theory 
of  the  "  Twofold  Ministry  "  disappears  with  the  discredit  of 
the  Didache  and  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson  gives  it  the  coup  de 
grdce  in  this  Essay  and  shows  convincingly  that  it  has  no 
foundation  in  history. 

1.  He  maintains  that  the  theory  of  a  "  charismatic  " 
ministry  of  Apostles,  Prophets,  and  Teachers  belonging  to 
the  Church  in  general  and  exercising  authority  over  any 
community  which  they  might  visit  or  in  which  they  might 
choose  to  settle  down,  superseding  the  local  officials  who  yet 
wait  in  the  background  ready  to  inherit  the  highest  honours 
when  "  charismata  "  became  rare  and  at  last  altogether 
cease,  while  exceedingly  attractive  in  itself  and  offering  an 
intelligible  account  of  many  churches  in  which  the  develop- 
ment towards  the  monarchical  episcopate  was  for  some  time 
delayed,  breaks  down  entirely  when  the  evidence  on  which  it 
has  been  made  to  rest  is  carefully  cross-examined.  The 
advocates  of  the  theory  linked  the  relevant  passages  in  the 
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Didache  with  two  passages  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  viz.  1 
Corinthians  xii.  28,  "  And  God  hath  set  some  in  the  church, 
first  apostles,  secondly  prophets,  thirdly  teachers,  then 
miracles  .  .  .,"  and  Ephesians  iv.  11,  "  And  he  himself  gave 
some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists, 
and  some  pastors  and  teachers  .  .  .,"  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  combination  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Didache  asserted  that 
Apostles,  Prophets,  and  Teachers  held  a  definite  position 
apart  from  all  other  members  of  the  Christian  Church  and  in 
a  definite  order  of  precedence,  that  they  were  directly 
appointed  by  God  for  the  service  of  the  whole  Church  in 
virtue  of  their  possession  of  a  "  charisma  "  which  gave  them 
personal  authority,  status,  and  precedence.  These  two 
passages,  we  are  told,  with  their  emphasis  in  the  one  case 
on  "  God  hath  set  in  the  church  "  and  in  the  other  on  "  He 
Himself  gave  (i.e.  Christ),"  confirm  the  "charismatic" 
character  of  the  early  ministry,  seeing  that  these  ministers 
are  of  God's  appointment  and  the  gift  of  Christ  and  not  the 
choice  of  man.  But  the  Dean  points  out  that  the  original 
triad  is  in  the  second  passage  extended  by  the  in>t -rtion  of 
"  evangelists  "  and  "  pastors,"  and  that  even  on  the  showing 

llaraack  and  his  friends  the  latter  term  probably  repre- 
sents the  local  ministry,  the  presbyter-bishops  of  Acts  xx.  18, 
who  "  feed  the  church  of  God."     He  strongly  contends  that 
the  passages  do  not  bear  the  construction  placed  \i\> 
and  that  the  evidence  is  far  too  slender  t<>  justify  thrassu  nip 
that  the  triad  of  Apostles,  Prophets,  and  Teachers 
formed  a  separate  ministry.     To  begin  with,   tin  TO  is  but 

ht  support  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  recognition  of 
teachers  as  a  special  class,  and  t  he  collocation  of  "  pastors  and 
teachers"  in  Ephesians  iv.  II  \\hnv  Uth  terms  naturally 
describe  functions  rather  than  status,  makes  it  probable 
that  "teachers"  is  a  term  connoting  furirti.m-  an<l  not  a 
definite  position.  Again,  the  discrepancy  between  the  lists 
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in  the  two  passages  quoted  is  difficult  to  understand  if  the 
triad  of  Apostles,  Prophets,  and  Teachers  were  occupying  the 
supreme  and  definite  position  claimed  for  them  in  this  theory, 
and  we  should  have  to  explain  how  this  ministry  of  Apostles, 
Prophets,  and  Teachers  had  undergone  a  development  when 
Ephesians  was  written  and  then  have  fallen  back  into  its 
original  form  later  at  the  period  of  the  Didache.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  triad  is  not  found  even  in  the  Didache,  and 
it  is  only  by  a  combination  of  two  classifications,  viz.  "  apos- 
tles and  prophets  "  and  "  prophets  and  teachers,"  that  it  is 
arrived  at.  The  actual  triad  occurs  nowhere  except  in  1 
Corinthians  xii.  28,  and  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
the  Apostle's  language  here  justifies  the  marking  off  of  the 
first  three  items  in  the  list  so  as  to  give  this  triad  a  special 
character  different  from  the  remainder.  It  was  a  natural 
tendency  to  stop  the  exact  enumeration  at  the  third  item, 
and  suggestive  illustrations  of  a  similar  practice  are  found  in 
Genesis  xxii.  17-19  and  in  St.  Matthew  xxiL  25.  The  Dean 
is  prepared  to  agree  that  Apostles,  Prophets,  and  Teachers 
were  regarded  by  St.  Paul  as  holding  the  first  place  of  honour 
in  the  Church,  but  protests  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  ever  stood  as  a  triad  apart,  as  an  exclusively  spiritual 
aristocracy  with  authority  to  rule  the  Church.  He  does 
not  regard  the  Didache  as  entirely  trustworthy  in  its  picture 
of  primitive  Church  life.  It  is  in  direct  conflict  with  St. 
Paul  in  forbidding  the  criticism  of  the  message  of  a  prophet 
who  had  been  recognised  as  such,  and  it  is  probably  equally 
unworthy  of  trust  in  other  directions.  It  is  an  isolated  and 
eccentric  document,  and  does  not  provide  sound  evidence  for 
the  general  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  Church  at  the 
time. 

MAURICE  JONES. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


Till-:    TWO    TEMPTATIONS   OF   A    HARD 
TIME. 

**  And  thine  cars  shall  hear  a  word  In-hind  thro  saying,  Tr 
way,  walk  ye  in  it,  when  ye  turn  to  the  right  hand  and  when  , 
the  left."— ISAIAH  xxx.  II. 

THE  promises  of  God  have  this  in  common — we  feel  how 
very  good  it  would  be  were  they  fulfilled  in  us.  For  the 
promises  of  God  are  indeed  the  responses  from  the  side  of  God 
to  certain  deep  necessities,  arising  it  may  be  from  our  very 
nature,  or  arising  out  of  the  oiroiimstances  in  which  from 
time  to  time  we  find  ourselves.  And  so  it  comes  to  be  that 
we  have  promises  from  God  to  us  on  every  level  of  hui 
requirement.  In  this  region  also  "  there  is  first  that  which 
is  natural,  and  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual."  The 
blessing  of  the  Old  Testament,  says  Bacon,  is  prosperity  ; 
adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New.  "  Man  doth  not  live 
by  bread  only,"  our  Lord  declared.  But  man  needs  even 
bread  :  and  we  have  many  a  promise  from  the  side  of  God 
that  if  we  will  bestir  ourselves  and  resist  all  leanings  to 
laziness  or  to  over-reaching  and  greed,  there  will  always 
be  bread  enough  in  the  world.  But  man's  true  needs 
arise,  his  characteristic  dangers  and  liabilities  only  begin 
to  appear,  after  he  has  been  fed.  And  so  the  promises  of 
God  soon  rise  above  the  level  of  our  mcivly  animal  necessities 
and  help  comes  to  be  offered  to  u<  from  the  side  of  God  in 
view  of  certain  profound  requirements,  certain  subtle 
instabilities,  certain  fears,  a  to  wild  ness, 

or  to  excess,  or  to  collapse — possil.ilit  i«-s  these  which  disclose 
themselves  only  as  man  proceed  .  the  higher  tin-  hill 

the  deeper  the  valley ;  and  it  is  as  man  proceeds,  as  he 
leaves  himself  in  certain  lowly  matters  behind,  as  he  launches 
out  upon  his  more  proper  life,  as  a  creature  with 
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powers,  with  emotions  and  memories,  and  with  that  inveter- 
ate sense  of  responsibility  which  from  time  to  time  masses 
above  his  head  the  dark  clouds  of  retribution  lit  up  in 
moments  by  lightning-flashes  of  shame  and  even  horror, 
—it  is  as  man  proceeds,  that  he  comes  to  know  his  own 
sore  and  his  own  grief.  Whereupon  his  deeper,  more 
sensitive  nature  cries  out  for  things  more  urgent  than  food  ; 
and  in  those  promises  of  God  which  culminate  in  the  gift 
of  Christ  Jesus  to  all  human  souls,  we  have,  as  we  believe, 
the  response  of  Heaven  to  man's  later  and  deepening 
necessities. 

But  in  the  case  of  every  promise  from  the  side  of  God, 
from  the  lowliest  to  the  loftiest,  this  is  always  present  as 
its  sign, — we  perceive  in  a  moment  that  it  gives  an  answer 
to  some  deep  cry,  that  it  brings  a  solution  to  some  perplexity, 
or  it  puts  to  flight  some  impending  fear.  In  short,  we  feel 
how  good  and  blessed  a  thing  it  would  be  for  man  were  the 
promise  fulfilled. 

Well,  here  is  one  of  those  late  promises  of  God  such  as 
man  comes  to  realise  his  need  of,  far  on  in  his  history. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  after  man  has  acquired  an  intellectual 
and  moral  life  strong  enough  to  urge  him  out  upon  the  life 
of  freedom,  and  only  after  he  has  been  caught  in  the  cross- 
currents of  that  uncharted  sea,  only  after  he  has  tried  and 
has  failed,  only  after  he  has  found  himself  out  and  is  now 
disposed  to  misgiving  and  humility — perhaps  it  is  only 
then  and  in  consequence  of  such  secret  embarrassments 
and  defeats,  that  he  has  the  hearing  ear  and  the  understand- 
ing heart  for  such  a  deep  promise  as  this. 

For  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of  this  promise  ?  What 
kind  of  deliverance,  what  kind  of  relief,  what  kind  of  security, 
or — and  this  is  perhaps  the  true  line  of  inquiry — what 
kind  of  safeguard,  the  safeguard,  that  is  to  say,  against 
what  kind  of  dangers, — would  this  promise  bring,  were  it 
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fulfilled  ?  "  Thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word  behind  thee 
saying,  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,  when  ye  turn  to 
the  right  hand  or  when  ye  turn  to  the  left."  It  is  a  promise, 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  side  of  God,  that  He  will  give, 
to  those  who  serve  Him  with  integrity,  a  private  and 
unmistakeable  guidance,  direction,  control :  that  He  will 
enable  men  to  use  their  freedom  safely,  because  their  open- 
ness to  God  will  impose  upon  their  freedom  that  very  control 
and  government  without  which  mere  freedom  may  lead  a 
man  or  a  nation  into  turbulence  and  excess,  and  later  into 
the  reactions  of  fear  and  panic. 

Interpreted  in  such  terms,  the  promise  is  one  which  ought 
to  interest  and  attract  us  in  these  days  when,  not  knowing 
what  lies  before  us,  we  wish  to  endure  what  has  befallen 
us  and  to  meet  the  coming  tasks  of  life  with  an  ordered 
mind,  not  repudiating  the  proved  wisdom  of  former  times, 
and  yet  not  afraid  of  changes  if  changes  seem  to  be  de- 
manded. 

In  offering  us  an  inward  principle  which  shall  guide  us 
and  keep  us  pointing  the  way  of  our  true  welfare,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  which  of  two  possible  meanings,  within  the 
obvious  general  meaning,  the  words  precisely  bear.  Do  the 
words — which  speak  of  a  voice  dealing  with  us  when  we 
turn  to  the  right  hand  or  when  we  turn  to  the  left — mean 
that  it  is  this  very  voice  which  inclines  us  at  one  time  to 
the  right,  at  another  time  to  the  left  ?  That  there  are  times 
when  we  know  we  must  take  a  turn  (as  we  say),  and  that, 
when  we  are  not  sure  which  way  we  ought  to  turn,  this 
inward  pursuing  voice  will,  in  the  moment  when  we  must 
make  the  decision,  so  operate  upon  events  or  upon  our  own 
minds  that  we  shall  feel  impelled  to  take  one  way  rather 
than  the  other,  and  shall  find  later  that  we  chose 
wisely? 

Though  on  the  whole  I  rather  think  that  that  is  not  the 
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very  meaning,  nevertheless  that  is  a  meaning  which  would 
be  well  worth  expounding.  We  do  well  indeed  to  declare 
and  to  believe  that  the  honourable  way  through  life  is 
best  described  as  a  straight  way.  But  we  must  never  forget 
that  that  is  the  language  of  metaphor.  What  we  mean 
by  such  language  is  not  that  a  man  must  go  through  life 
in  a  mathematically  straight  line,  never  altering  his  course, 
never  learning  new  wisdom,  never  swerving  to  the  one  side 
or  to  the  other,  though  by  so  doing  he  might  create  or 
might  preserve  some  desirable  balance  in  the  opinion  or 
practice  of  his  time  or  of  his  own  class.  No  :  when  we  say 
that  the  honourable  way  through  life  is  a  straight  way,  we 
mean  that  beneath  the  surface,  face  to  face  with  his  own 
conscience  and  with  God,  an  honourable  man  practises 
no  subterfuge  or  crookedness,  but  takes  action  according  to 
those  unseen  but  personal  demands.  When  we  say  of  the 
true  way  through  life  that  it  is  straight,  we  mean  that  a 
true  man  does  not  trifle  with  his  own  soul.  We  do  not  ask 
of  such  a  man  that  he  shall  always  go  ahead,  climbing  over 
mountains,  when  by  man's  infinite  labour  there  is  already 
a  way  round  the  mountains  ;  or  that  he  shall  plunge  into 
some  morass,  as  though  God  were  always  bound  to  work 
a  miracle  to  rescue  such  a  man  from  the  consequences  of 
his  own  want  of  sense.  No  :  all  that  we  mean  when  we 
say  of  the  honourable  course  through  life  that  it  is  straight 
is,  that  the  honourable  man  at  every  step  deals  straightly 
with  himself  and  with  God.  Because  life  is  what  it  is,  a 
place  where  on  our  journey  we  come  upon  cross-roads,  it 
is  a  most  precious  promise  indeed  that  as  we  stand  at  such 
points  of  debate,  we  may  have,  each  for  himself,  some- 
thing to  which  we  may  listen,  and  so  be  saved  from  continual 
delays  and  discussion  with  ourselves  and,  as  might  well  be, 
from  wrong  decisions.  And  certainly  there  is  no  finer 
sign  of  manhood  to  come  upon  in  another,  or  to  discover 
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signs  of  in  ourselves,  than  the  power  to  perceive  at  the  first 
challenge  of  any  situation  how  precisely  one  ought  to  act. 
Face  to  face  with  the  varying  issues  which  life  present 
us,  to  be  able  to  take  the  line  which  turns  out  to  have  been 
the  line  line,  and  this  smoothly,  instinctively,  as  though 
one  could  not  have  done  otherwise,  to  be  unanimous  with 
oneself  at  the  cross-roads  and  unafraid, — that  is,  indeed, 
to  be  free. 

And  yet  I  rather  incline  to  think  that  something  else, 
though  something  with  no  very  important  difference 
intended.  At  least  I  am  more  interested  at  this 
in  another  interpretation  which  is  equally  competent.  It 
is  indeed  a  most  desirable  condition  to  have  reached,  when, 
face  to  face  with  some  need  for  immediate  decision,  we 
perceive  at  the  very  moment  which  of  two  or  more  ways  is 
the  way  we  ought  to  take.  For  surely,  to  repeat  it,  there 
is  no  more  miserable  condition  than  that  in  which  we  never 
find  ourselves  ready  to  act,  but  must  waste  time  and  lose 
the  occasion  and  exhaust  ourselves  with  conflicting  argu- 
ments, and  give  an  opportunity  for  all  kinds  of  lower 
motives  to  put  in  their  pleas — all  because  we  have  not 
within  us  a  settled  and  accepted  principle  which,  face  to 
face  with  moral  alternatives,  perceives  the  only  way,  and 
points  a  finger  with  such  swiftness  and  authority  that  we 
know  it  to  be  for  us  the  finger  of  God — something  that  is 
to  say,  which,  like  an  incorruptible  magnetic  needle,  points 
itably  to  the  Pole. 

•id  yet,  I  repeat,  I  rather  think  that  what  this  promise 
<K!  has  in  view  is  a  somewhat  different  necessity.     For 
if  there  are  times  and  occasion-;  in  life  wi.  «\ir  wisdom 

and  our  duty  to  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  turn  to  the 
l«-ft.  there  are  other  times  and  occasion-  when  it  is  our 
wisdom  and  our  duty  no*  to  tin  r  to  the  right  hand 
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or  to  the  left,  but  to  hold  on,  to  continue,  to  persist  on  some 
way,  which,  on  some  earlier  day,  and  with  all  the  facts 
before  us,  we  perceived  to  be  God's  only  way  for  us.  In 
short,  if  there  are  times  and  occasions  in  life  when  to  turn 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  is  a  duty,  there  are  other 
times  and  occasions  when  to  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left  Is  a  temptation,  and  I  rather  think  that  this  is  what 
the  promise  of  God  has  in  view. 

If  such  be  the  case,  then  what  the  text  is  dealing  with 
is  not  those  hours  or  situations  in  life  when  left  to  ourselves 
we  might  not  know  our  way  :  the  text  is  dealing  with 
those  hours  or  situations — not  less  frequent  and  more 
serious  in  the  long  run — when  away  down  in  our  hearts 
we  know  very  well  the  way  we  ought  to  take,  for  it  is  the 
way  by  which  we  have  come  ;  but  because  we  are  tired 
or  are  disappointed,  or  are  afraid,  or  have  lost  moral  energy, 
or  have  been  allowing  ourselves  to  drift  from  our  own 
integrity,  we  are  now  looking  about  us,  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left  hand,  and  are  searching  for  reasons,  justifica- 
tions, pleas,  which  all  the  time  we  know  to  be  mere  excuses, 
for  abandoning  the  straight  and  onward  line. 

Certainly  a  day  comes  in  the  history  of  every  fine  obedience, 
in  the  history  of  every  erect  spirit,  and  in  the  history  of 
every  community  of  the  spirit — such  as  a  state,  or  a  Church, 
when  we  tire  of  the  strain,  and  unless  something  comes 
immediately  to  our  rescue,  sending  over  us  it  may  be  a  wave 
of  shame,  we  are  ready  to  yield  to  the  inertia  of  our  own 
nature,  to  swerve  in  one  direction  or  in  another  before  the 
difficulties  or  dangers  of  the  straight-going,  forward-reaching 
way.  We  may  give  some  fine  name  to  the  course  which 
we  propose  to  take  ;  we  may  try  to  banish  our  own  uneasiness 
by  reminding  ourselves  that  after  all  we  are  but  men,  that 
life  is  life,  that  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  that  we  must 
not  think  to  screw  our  poor  human  nature  beyond  a  point — 
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and  that  point  one  settled  long  ago  by  the  good  sense  of 
average  men.  But  all  the  time,  we  know,  or  we  ought  to 
know,  that  what  is  happening  within  us  is  that  we  have 
1  of  the  effort,  that  we  have  become  stale,  that  we  have 
lost  heart  and  freshness  and  power  ;  nay,  we  know  that 
what  has  really  happened  within  us  is  that  our  heart  has 
gone  out  of  the  business.  We  do  not  propose  publicly  to 
turn  our  back  upon  our  former  and,  as  we  suspect,  our 
higher  and  better  self.  We  do  not  propose  determinedly 
to  return  by  the  way  on  which  we  have  come  so  far.  But 
we  would  not  mind  now  turning  slightly  to  the  right  } 
or  to  the  left  hand,  and  settling  down — as  compared  with 
the  eagerness  and  conflict  of  a  spiritual  obedience — settling 
down  in  some  quiet  place.  This  mood  of  reaction  may  be 
brought  on  by  the  very  passing  of  time,  by  life,  by  the 
wearing  of  the  years  :  or  it  may  be  suggested  to  us  by  the 
aspect  of  things  in  this  world, — the  slow  progress  of  man, 
tin-  apparent  moral  unconcern  of  Heaven,  the  contempt 
which  life  seems  to  show  for  ideals  :  or  it  may  have  been 
embraced  by  us  in  some  wave  of  anger,  of  personal  re« 
ment  because  of  something  which  we  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  men :  or  it  may  have  been  a  sad  com -In 
to  which  we  have  come  in  consequence  of  some  miserable 
failure  of  our  own — shaking  our  confidence  in  ourselves  and 
in  man  It  is  a  very  real  mood,  one  which  is  most  aj 
to  descend  upon  us  in  the  mid- time  of  our  life.  Perhaps 
we  should  rather  say  that  it  is  a  mood  which  may  descend 
upon  us  at  any  stage  of  life,  but  a  mood  from  which  wo  are 
less  likely  to  protest  and  to  recover  once  our  youth  is  past. 
-  to  this  mood  that  Isaiah  here  addresses  him«  If,  pro- 
ing  a  safeguard  against  it  in  God,  declaring,  that  is  to 
say,  that  only  in  God,  in  God  conceived  as  personal  and 
immediate  and  near,  has  man  an  abiding  Reason  and 
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Resource  against  the  benumbing  tendency  of  life  and  time. 
Beneath  the  surface,  the  people  to  whom  Isaiah  spoke 
were  in  very  much  the  same  situation  as  are  people  like 
ourselves  to-day  who  have  an  inherited  and  traditional 
belief  in  God — in  His  power,  in  His  goodness,  a  belief 
which,  if  in  the  days  of  our  ease  we  did  not  sufficiently 
honour  and  make  manifest,  at  least  we  did  not  repudiate 
or  deny.  We  can  read  between  the  lines  of  the  history 
of  that  time,  that  the  situation  was  having  upon  those 
people  precisely  the  same  general  influences  as  it  has  already 
had  upon  many  in  our  day,  and  as  it  threatens  to  have 
upon  us  all.  For,  in  any  time  like  that  time  or  like  this, 
people  who — to  use  the  phrase — have  religion,  are  apt  to 
behave  in  what  beneath  the  surface  is  really  the  one  way 
or  the  other  just  as  the  text  describes  :  they  are  apt  to 
turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  turn  to  the  left.  In  general 
terms,  our  position  is  like  theirs,  when  Isaiah  spoke  to  them. 
What  was  going  to  happen  to  their  country,  no  one  could 
say.  Their  enemies  occupied  a  great  part  of  their  land. 
City  after  city  had  fallen.  The  whole  strength  of  that  enemy 
rested  upon  qualities  and  motives  and  upon  an  interpretation 
of  life  which  the  Jews,  like  Christians  of  to-day,  were  explicitly 
forbidden  to  entertain.  Nevertheless,  they,  acting  on  their 
principles,  which  to  the  Jews  as  to  ourselves  are  obnoxious,  so 
far  had  triumphed.  And,  I  say,  serious  people  could  not  but 
think  about  it  all,  just  as  serious  people  to-day  cannot  but 
think  about  it  all.  Thinking  about  it,  they  saw  in  front  of 
them  two  possible  lines  of  solution  ;  just  as  thinking  about 
the  state  of  the  world  to-day  serious  people  are  tending  to  fall 
into  two  camps.  Isaiah  declared  that  both  solutions  were 
wrong,  were  ultimately  rooted  in  unbelief  ;  just  as  I  believe 
the  truly  Christian  reading  of  present-day  events  would 
pronounce  both  wrong  and  cowardly  and  ultimately  rooted 
in  unbelief. 
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To  put  the  matter  in  a  phrase,  they  proposed  to  turn  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  turn  to  the  left.  Isaiah  declared  that  if 
they  rested  their  whole  case  on  God,  they  would  turn 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  but  would  hold 
on. 

Now,  in  the  presence  of  such  catastrophes,  such  delays, 
such  disappointments  and  fears  as  confront  u-  to-day,  these 
are  still  the  two  directions  which  men's  minds  are  apt  to 
take — the  one  or  the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  apt 
to  let  our  faith  give  way  to  panic,  thus  becoming  super- 
stitious : — that  is  how  I  should  interpret  the  "  turning  to  the 
right."  And  on  the  other  hand  there  are  those  who  are 
equally  apt  to  let  their  fears  shake  them  from  any  personal 
and  lofty  confidence,  and  hurry  them  into  mere  anger  and 
revolt  and  unbelief:  that  i>  ho\v  I  should  interpret  the 
"  turning  to  the  left."  Both  attitudes,  Isaiah  declares,  are 
wrong;  ultimately  both  alike  imply  the  denial  of  God. 
For  superstition  as  truly  as  its  opposite  really  denies  the 
God  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New.  For  sir 
stition  equally  with  avowed  unbelief  denies  that  this  world 
is  governed  by  law,  by  intelligence,  by  wisdom,  by  God. 
The  one  and  the  other  alike  -imply  give  up  the  whole 
business,  and  abandon  the  good  fight  of  faith.  In  a  real 
sense,  the  one  and  the  other  alike  protest,  like  Thomas, 
that  unless  they  see,  they  will  not  believe.  And  as  in  those 
old  days  Isaiah  condemned  them  both,  so  in  later  days 
and  through  all  time,  the  Lord  of  our  faith.  Christ  Jesus, 
condemns  them  both.  For  both  indeed — superstition  and 
avowed  unbelief, — alike  sin  against  light,  sin,  that  is  to 
say,  against  the  deepest  in-t  ruction  of  man's  moral  nature. 
Both  ask  f<  ice  above  what  God  may  be  pleased  at 

any  particular  moment  to  give.     Both    demand   j.h\ 
signs  and  ask  that  events  and  i  in  u  instances  shall  compen- 
sate them  for  their  fidelity  :   therein  taking  the  very  ground 
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that  I  should  be  taking  were  I  to  demand  some  reward, 
beyond  the  approval  of  my  conscience,  for  remaining  an 
honest  man. 

In  all  this,  I  trust  I  may  have  been  led  to  light  up  a 
matter  and  to  bring  home  to  ourselves  things    which,  it 
may  be,  we  were  not  aware  of,  but  are  now  aware  of  since 
they  have  been  suggested.     In  my  own  view,  what  God  is 
asking  of  us  all  in  these  days  is  that  we  shall  think  seriously. 
I  believe  that  if  we  think  seriously,  we  shall   see  that  in 
a  time  of  total  dislocation  like  this  present  time,  these  are 
still  the  two   tendencies  which  tempt  our  own  soul.     On 
the  one  hand  there  is  the  tendency  to  turn  to   the  right. 
This  is  the  tendency  to  lose  our   bearings,  whereupon,  in 
order  to  escape  confusion,  we  rush  into  superstition,  reactions, 
imbecilities  even,   becoming  impatient    of    reason  and  of 
moral  principles,  because  these  seem  slow  and  ambiguous 
in  the  welter  of  our  time.     That  is  one  temptation,  a  mean 
short-cut   which   invites   us.     The    other   temptation,    the 
turning  to  the  left,  is  that,  in  a  monstrous  time  like  this, 
because  evil  appears  to  go  unchecked,  because  great  crimes 
seem  to  cry  in  vain  to  Heaven,  because  cruelties  continue 
to  be  perpetrated  before  which  we  had  thought  the  sun 
would  have  veiled  its  face  in  shame  and  grief,  but  the  sun 
does  not  veil  its  face ;  because  of  the  apparent  silence  or 
helplessness  of  God  ;    because  of  the  absence  of  physical 
miracle  ;  — we  may  in  anger  or  in  weariness  blow  out  the 
feeble,   flickering,   but   still   surviving  light   of  our  finest 
insight,  of  our  deep  moral  protest,  of  that  Faith  of  ours 
which  yet  had  its  source  in  One  who  still  believed  in  the 
Tightness  and  finality  of  His  own  intuition,  and  in  the  in- 
vincible Goodness  of  God,  though  men  at  the  moment  were 
driving  nails  through  His  flesh,  and  though  friends  who 
had  promised  to  stay  by  Him  had  fled,  and  though  He  was 
only  thirty-two,  with  life  all  before  Him  and  worlds  of  love 

VOL.  XVI.  8 
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guidance  to  give  to  mankind, — and  yet  called  on  thus 
to  die  :  this,  I  say,  is  the  other  temptation,  to  give  up  God 
and  hope  and  our  confidence  that  a  way  will  yet  be  found 
for  the  triumph  in  (his  world  of  the  best. 

ice  to  faee  with  both  of  those  tendencies, — tl  ncy 

urn  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  tendency  to  turn  to  the 
left,  face  to  face  with  the  tendency  to  Miperstition,  and  the 

lency  to  a  godless.  .    hopdr>,   view   of  things, 

stands  that  consistent  appeal  of  the  whole  word  of  God, 
culminating  in  the  Cross  of  Calvary,  the  appeal  that  man 
shall  not  permit  himself  to  be  corrupted  or  to  be  dismayed. 
Both  of  those  tendencies  alike  lean  back  upon  atheism. 
Both  alike  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  Spirit.  Both  alike 
are  aspects  of  the  sin  again  si  the  Holy  Ghost.  Both  alike 

for  signs,  for  proofs,  for  compensations.  Both  demand 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  a  kind  which  the  Cross  of  our 
blessed  Lord  should  make  every  honourable  man  ashamed 
to  ask. 

For  surely  it  was  days  like  these  very  days  through 
which  we  are  passing,  and  moods  like  those  very  moods 

vhich  because  of  these  days  we  are  meanwhile  subject, 
that  our  Lord  had  in  view  when  He  justly  challenged  and 
rebuked  and  summoned  those  who  >hould  ever  name 
Name  or  be  baptized  with  His  baptism!     "  The  servant 

ot  greater  than  his  lord.       And  again  :    "  As  I  am  in 
world,  so  are  ye  in  the  world 

For  what  more  do  we  want  than  to  know  that  we  are 
taking  the  Great  Way  through  life — that  way  on  which 
t  hey  are  marching  who  believe  that  the  best  is  that  which 
is  inevitable,  is  that  which  beneath  everything  even  now 
M,  and  beyond  everything  \\ill  one  day  be  acknowledged 
and  supreme  ?  If  God  should  be  pleased  to  slacken  the 
sheer  strain  of  our  faith,  if  He  should  be  pleased  to  make 
a  blessed  rift  in  the  dark  masonry  of  tin-  clouds  through 
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which  rift  we  see  for  one  moment  the  flaming  ramparts  of 
the  city  of  our  faith  and  of  our  desire,  we  shall  praise  Him 
as  with  cymbals.  But  if  God  be  pleased  still  to  give  us  the 
bread  of  adversity  and  the  water  of  affliction  ;  if  He  still 
means  to  try  what  spirit  we  are  of, — whether  we  are  no 
better  than  an  unworthy  lover  who  cannot  endure  in  honour 
the  loved  one's  silence  or  his  absence  ;  if  He  still  means 
us  to  refresh  our  souls  and  to  recover  our  faith  not  in  signs 
or  in  tokens  or  in  reassuring  events,  but  in  the  sheer  goodness 
and  authority  of  our  Faith  itself,  and  in  the  fine  society, 
of  which  our^Lord  is  chief,  to  which  this  stern  and  straining 
obedience  introduces  us  ;  if  that  is  God's  calling  for  us 
men  and  women  of  to-day,  shall  we  not  try  to  be  worthy 
of  His  faith  in  us  ?  And  in  order  to  this,  shall  we  not 
remember  the  tens  of  thousands  who  under  our  very  eyes 
have  given  their  lives  for  something  which  they  did  not  see 
fulfilled,  who  rest  now  in  unvisited  tombs  ?  And  shall  we 
not  recover  ourselves  by  falling  back  in  spirit,  in  imagination, 
in  faith  upon  Him,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  who,  when 
the  soldiers  had  completed  their  coarse  work,  and  the  world 
had  done  its  worst,  and  Heaven  had  given  no  public  sign, 
whispered  loud  enough  for  His  mother  and  His  friends  to 
hear  and  to  be  consoled  for  ever  by  the  memory  of  it  : 
"  Father  "—and  died. 

For  what  are  such  instructions  as  these  but  the  paraphrase, 
precise  though  given  in  our  necessarily  difficult  and  plaintive 
speech,  of  that  appeal  to  our  final  sense  of  honour  towards 
the  human  race,  and  honour  towards  Christ,  in  which  more 
and  more  clearly  I  discern  to-day  the  entire  intention  of 
the  word  of  God  :  "  Wherefore  seeing  we  also  are  compassed 
about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside 
every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us, 
and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us, 
looking  into  Jesus,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith  ; 
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who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him  endured  th 
despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  of  God.     For  consider  Him  that  hath  endured 
such  gain-saying  of  sinners  against  thei  hat  ye  wax 

not  weary,  fainting  in  your  souN. 

JOHN  A.  HUTTON. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  TRANSLATION. 

How  much  freedom  is  allowable  in  rendering  the  New 
Testament  into  English  ?  It  is  a  difficult  question,  and 
will  be  differently  answered,  according  as  stress  is  laid 
upon  this  or  that  requirement — faithfulness  to  the  letter 
of  the  Greek,  sympathy  with  its  spirit,  care  for  old  associa- 
tions of  thought  and  language,  or  power  to  suggest  new 
thoughts  and  awaken  fresh  interest.  The  Authorized  Ver- 
sion has  become  our  Vulgate,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
bettered  or  replaced  :  it  has  beauty,  and  spiritual  insight  ; 
we  have  grown  up  with  it,  and  we  cannot  bear  to  see  it 
altered.  The  Revised  Version  embodies  the  nineteenth 
century  idea  "  Back  to  Christ."  It  will  be  useful  when 
the  clergy  cease  to  learn  Greek.  But  it  will  no  more  satisfy 
Christian  devotion  than  a  return  to  primitive  Christianity 
would  remake  the  Christian  Church.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  render  the  New  Testament  into  modern 
English.  In  so  far  as  they  have  used  commoner  and  more 
colloquial  words  they  have  come  nearer  to  the  KOMI  of 
the  New  Testament  writers.  But  they  have  been  written, 
for  the  most  part,  with  too  little  care  for  association,  or 
sense  of  style :  indeed  our  generation  has  almost  lost  the 
power  to  write  good  English. 

If  the  attempt  is  to  be  made  again — as  i  very  much  to 
be  desired — the  reasons  for  past  failure  must  be  carefully 
weighed,  and  a  clear  understanding  be*  arrived  at  as  to 
the  aim  in  view.  What  we  need  is  a  rendering  as  true 
to  the  best  text  and  the  best  scholarship  as  the  Revised 
Version,  as  simple  and  beautiful  as  th»  Authorised  Version, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  real  translati*  n,  turning  the  Jewish 
ideas  and  metaphors,  the  meanings  and  associations  of  the 
Greek  words,  into  our  own  living  thought  and  language. 
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If  this  is  to  be  done  successfully,  not  only  the  rendering 
of  the  Greek  text  must  be  considered,  but  also  the  form  in 
whieh  it  is  presented.  Some  experiments  of  this  kind 
have  already  been  made — the  use  of  a  wide  pa  ire.  instead 
of  two  narrow  columns,  the  arrangement  in  paragraphs 
instead  of  verses,  the  omission  of  chapter- headings  and 
cross-references,  the  provision  of  maps  and  of  illustrations. 
But  the.-.-  are  comparatively  small  matters  :  a  more  import- 
ant change  might  at  least  be  considered.  Ancient  authors, 
editors,  and  printers  had  their  own  conventions:  manu- 
scripts, generally  speaking,  had  no  inverted  commas, 
no  references;  a  passage  quoted  from  another  author 

1    not   be    acknowledged ;     a    diagram    might   be 
pressed  in  words,  a  map  by  a  description  of  routes  and 
places ;     footnotes  and  appendices  were   incorporated    in 
the    text.       Modern    editions    of    ancient    authors    have 
generally  kept  these  conventions  as  they  found  them.     But 
it   would    be    well  worth    while  to    take  up  a  sugge.-' 
made  by  Professor  Myres  in  reference  to  Herodotus,1  and 
to  bring  out  editions  of  some  of  thiM-  books  in  whieh  all 
extraneous  matters  were  placed  in  footnotes  or  appendices, 
quotations  indented  or  italicised,  and  maps  and  diagrams 
provided  instead  of,  not  in  addition  to,  the  passages  which 
they  represent.     Might  not  the  same  plan  be  applied,  with 
great  profit,  to  the  New  Testament  ?     Westcott  and  Hort's 
text  already  marks  quotations  from  the  Old  '\\ ->tann -ir 
a  different  type.      Might  not  an  attempt  be  made  to  print 

Matthew  and  St.  Luke  with  their  ({notations  from 
Mark  -iniilarly  distinguished  (     Might  not  notes  like  Mark 
vii  ;j-4,  196:    .John  -h,  and   the  Creek  equivalents  of 

Hebrew  names,  be  printed  at  tin  foot  of  the  page  ?  Might 
not  Luke's  Preface  be  printed  as  such,  and  the  genealogies 
be  placed  in  an  Appendix  ? 

1  Royal  Geographical  Society's  Journal,  1896,  p.  006. 
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The  main  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  suggest  and 
illustrate  an  experiment  which  goes  a  little  further  in  the 
same  direction.  A  Greek  dramatist  was  able  to  place  the 
names  of  the  speakers  in  the  margin  of  his  text.  But  an 
Evangelist  who  fell  into  dialogue,  or  into  a  dramatic 
vein  had  recourse  to  the  clumsy  expedient  of  "He  said  to 
them,"  "  And  they  answered  him,  saying,"  written  in 
extenso  as  part  of  the  text.  Modern  literary  convention 
is  not  so  stiff ;  and  it  is  at  least  arguable  that  the  best  way 
to  reproduce  these  dramatic  passages  is  to  print  them  in 
dramatic  form.  The  two  experiments  which  follow  are 
made  upon  the  fourth  Gospel,  whose  dramatic  temper  and 
possibilities  have  often  been  recognised.  The  two  passages 
selected,  from  the  ninth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  chapters, 
lend  themselves  specially  to  this  method  of  translation.  In 
both,  the  abrupt  and  unmarked  changes  of  scene  make  the 
ordinary  form  of  rendering  difficult  to  follow.  Both  are  in 
almost  continuous  dialogue  form  ;  and  such  comments  as 
are  added  are  in  the  nature  of  stage  directions.  In  both 
the  constantly  repeated  "  he  said  "  and  "  they  said  "  makes 
an  ordinary  translation  monotonous. 

In  the  renderings  which  follow,  no  alteration  whatever 
has  been  made  in  the  order  or  wording  of  the  text,  except 
that  once  or  twice  a  stage  direction  has  been  put  into  the 
present  tense  ;  and  nothing  at  all  has  been  added,  except 
the  headings  to  the  scenes,  and  the  word  "  off  "  in  xix.  12. 

I. 
THE  BLIND  MAN. 

SCENE    I.     Jerusalem,    outside    the    Temple.     Jesus   passes 

by,  and  sees  a  man  who  has  been  blind  since  his  birth. 
The  Disciples.     Who  was  it  that  sinned,  Rabbi — this  man, 

or  his  parents,  so  that  he  was  born  blind  ? 
Jesus.     It   was   neither  because  this  man  sinned,  nor  be- 
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-e  his  parents  did,  but  in  order  that  God's  works 
may  be  clearly  shown  in  him.  So  long  as  day- 
light lasts,  we  ought  all  to  do  His  works  who  sent 

;    for  a  night   is   coming  in  which   no  one 
work.      (He  spits  on  the  y.  <>f  the 

spittle,  and  lays  it  upon  the  man's  eyes.) 
II    (to    the    blind    man).     Go  and   wash   in  the    pool  of 
Siloam.1 

SCENE  II.     A  poor  street  in  Jerusalem. 
The  blind  man  has  gone,  and  washed,  and  returns  with  his 

sight  restored. 
Neighbours  (and  those  who  used  to  know  him 

as  a  beggar).    Is  not  this  the  man  who  used  to  sit  mid 
beg? 

Some.    Yes,  it  is. 
O/Af/v.     No.  it  is  not  ;   but  it  is  like  him. 

J  Hi  nd  Man.     I  am  the  man  you  mean. 
The  JV.  'njl,b<,nr8.     How  was  your  sight  restored  ? 
Tin   1J.  M  .     The  man   called  Jesus  made  some   <  ! 

anointed  my  eyes  with   it,    and   told  me  to   p. 
Sil<,  ;t  m  and  wash.      So   I    did.      And   when    I    had 
washed  my  sight  returned. 
The  N.    Where  is  this  Jesus  ? 
The  B.  M.     I  don't  know. 


I-:     III     (.1    /etfl    '/'///-    fofor*).        Tin     mul'unj-plnrr    of  tilt' 

The  man  who  had  been  blind  is  brought  before  the  Phari*< 
They  re-examine  hi  ///•«>•  ffi  re- 

stored. 

1  Siloam  means  "sent."—]: 

1  [This  seems  to  suit  the  narrative  best  ;  and   the  Sanhedrin  would  not 
meet  on  a  Sabbath.] 

he  day  when  Jesus  made  the  clay,  and  restored  the  blind  man's 
sight,  there  was  a  Sabbath.—  ED. 
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The  B.  M.     He  put  clay  upon   my   eyes,    and   I    washed 

myself,  and  now  I  can  see. 
Some  Pharisees.     This   fellow   you   speak   of   cannot  come 

from  God,  because  he  does  not  observe  the  Sabbath. 
Others.     But  how  can  a  sinful  man  do  such  signs  as  this  ? 

(The  two  parties  begin  to  disagree.) 
Both  parties  (to  the  B.  M.)     What  is  your  opinion  of  him, 

considering  that  he  has  restored  your  sight  ? 
The  B.  M.     He  is  a  prophet. 

SCENE  IV.     The  same  a  little  later. 

The  Jewish  Authorities  refuse  to  trust  the  evidence  for  the 
man's  blindness,  and  for  the  restoration  of  his  sight,  with- 
out first  summoning  his  parents. 

The  Jewish  Authorities.  Is  this  your  son,  whom  you 
assert  to  have  been  blind  ?  And  if  so,  how  is  it  that 
he  can  now  see  ? 

The  Parents.  We  are  sure  that  this  is  our  son,  and  that 
he  was  bom  blind  :  but  how  it  is  that  he  can  now 
see,  we  have  no  idea  ;  or  who  restored  his  sight,  we 
have  no  idea — really  we  have  not.  Ask  him.  He 
is  of  age.  He  will  speak  for  himself.1 

SCENE  V.     The  same,  a  few  minutes  later. 

The  Jewish  Authorities  recall  the  man  who  was  blind. 
The  J.  A.  (to  the  B.  M.).    "  Give  glory  to  God,"  and  not  to 

man ;  for  we  are  convinced  that  this  Jesus  is  a  sinner. 
The  B.  M.     Whether  he  is  a  sinner  or  not  I  have  no  idea  ; 

but  one  thing  I  am  sure  of  :  once  I  was  blind,  now  I 

can  see. 


"  He  is  of  age.  Ask  him."  The  parents  spoke  in  this  way  because  they 
were  afraid  of  the  Jewish  Authorities,  who  had  already  passed  a  resolution 
that,  if  any  one  acknowledged  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  he  should  be  excom- 
municated.— ED. 
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T/ie  J.  A.     What  did  he  do  to  you  ?     How  did  he  restore 

your  sight  ? 

B.  M.  I  have  told  you  already,  but  you  did  not 
attend.  Why  do  you  want  to  hear  it  all  again  ?  Can 
it  be  that  you  want  to  become  Jesus*  disciples  ? 

The  J.  A.  (abusively).  You  are  his  disciple ;  we  are 
disciples  of  Moses.  You  can  take  it  from  us  that  God 
spoke  to  Moses.  Where  this  fellow  comes  from,  we 
have  no  idea. 

The  B.  M.  Why,  that  is  just  what  is  so  surprising  !  You 
do  not  know  where  he  comes  from  ;  and  yet  he  has 
restored  my  sight.  We  all  know  that  God  doe 
listen  to  sinners,  but  only  to  those  who  are  devout, 
and  do  His  will.  At  the  same  time,  no  one  ever  yet 
heard  of  sight  being  restored  to  a  man  born  blind. 
1 1  follows  that,  unless  this  Jesus  had  come  from  God, 
he  could  not  have  done  anything. 

The  J.  A.  Do  you  dare  lecture  us — you  who  were  born 
and  bred  in  >in  '.  (They  turn  him  out.) 

SCENE  VI.     The  Blind  Man's  home. 

Jesus  has  heard  of  the  Blind  Mans  expulsion,  and  comes  to 

see  hi tn. 

Jes.    Can  you  trust  in  the  Son  of  Man  ? 

The  B.  M.     Only  tell  me  who  he  is,  Sir,  and  I  will  trust  in 

liim. 
Jes.     In  your  blindness  you  saw  him  :    and  now  he  who 

speaks  to  you  is  he. 
The  B.  M.     Lord,  I  do  tru.-t  in  him.     (He  does  obeisance  to 

M    VII.     ///   the  Tew\i 

It  was  to  pass  sentrmr  that  I  came  into  this  world, 
so  that  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  may  recover 
it,  and  those  \\  see  may  become  blind. 
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Some  Pliarisees  (those  with  Jesus,  overhearing  him).     Do  you 

mean  to  say  that  we  are  blind  ? 
Jes.     If  you  were  merely  blind  you  would  not  have  been 

to  blame  :  but  you  are  always  saying  that  you  can 

see  :   therefore  your  sin  is  unremoved. 

II. 

THE  TRIAL  BEFORE  PILATE. 

SCENE  I.     The  Government  House  at  Jerusalem  :    Exterior. 
Jesus  is  brought  from  the  house  of  Caiaphas  into  the  Govern- 
ment House.  It  is  early  morning.   The  Jews  do  not  them- 
selves go  in,  so  that  they  may  avoid  defilement,  and  be  able 
to  eat  the  Passover.  Pilate  accordingly  comes  out  to  them. 
Pil.     What  charge  do  you  make  against  the  prisoner  ? 
The  Jews.    We  should  not  have  handed  the  fellow  over 

to  you,  unless  he  had  been  a  criminal. 
Pil.     Take  him  yourselves,  then,  and  sentence  him  under 

your  own  law. 

The  Jews.     No,  for  we   have   no   power   to   inflict  capital 
punishment. l 

SCENE  II.     The  Same  :    Interior. 
Pilate  comes  back  into  the  Government  House  and  summons 

Jesus. 

Pil.     So  you  are  the  King  of  the  Jews  ! 
Jes.     You  do  not  say  that,  I  suppose,  of  your  own  accord  ? 

No  doubt  others  suggested  it  to  you  about  me  ? 
Pil.     Am  I  a  Jew,  to  choose  such  a  king  ?     It  was  your 
own  nation  and  chief  priests  who  betrayed  you  to  me. 
What  is  your  crime  ? 

Jes.     My  kingship   does  not   belong  to  this   world.     If  it 

had  belonged  to  this  world  my  servants  would  have 

used  force  to  prevent  my  betrayal  to  the  Jews.     No, 

my  kingship  has  no  worldly  origin. 

1  Thus  fulfilling  Jesus 'prediction  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  to  die. — ED. 
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Pit.     You  really  claim  to  be  a  King,  then  > 

Jes.  You  may  call  me  so  if  you  will.  For  this  one  purpose 
I  was  begotten,  and  have  come  into  the  world — to 
testify  to  the  Truth  ;  and  every  man  who  belongs 
to  the  Truth  listens  to  my  voice. 

PH.     What  is  Truth  ? 

SCENE  III.     The  Same  :    Extei 

Pil.  (coming  out  again  to   the   Jews).     I    cannot    find    any 
ground  for  a  charge  against  him.     Now,  you  have  a 
custom  by  which  I  release  one  prisoner  for  you  at 
the  Passover.     Would   you  like  me,  then,  i 
Jesus  the  King  of  the  Jews  ? 

The  Jews  (crying  out  again).      No,    not    this    .!CMI<.    but 
11  Barabbas  !  12 

SCENE  IV.     The  Same  :   Interior. 

Pilate  takes  Jesus,  and  has  him  scourged.  The  soldiers  then 
plait  a  crown  of  thorn- twigs,  and  put  it  on  his  head,  and 
throw  round  him  a  cloak  of  royal  purple.  They  keep  on 
going  up  to  him,  and  saying,  Welcome,  King  of  the  Jews ! 
and  striking  him  on  the  side  of  the  face. 

SCENE  V.     The  Same  :  Ext (r lor. 

Pii.  (coming  out  again).     Look  !  I  am  bringing  him  out  for 
you,  so  that  you  may  realise  that  I  cannot  iiml  any 
ground  for  a  charge  against  him.     (Jesus  comes  out, 
wearing  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  y 
There  is  the  man  ! 

ief    Priests    (and    their    servants,  setit"./    him.   and 
crying  out).    To  the  cross  !    To  the  croae ! 
Take  him  yourselves,  and  crucify  him  :   fm 
find  any  ground  for  a  charge  against  him. 

1  JMUS  Barabbaa  was  a  robber.— ED. 

1  [Making  uae  of  the  reading  of  Syr.  Sin.  in  Mar  16.] 
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The  Jews.     We  have  a  law,  and  under  that  law  he  is  guilty 

of  death,  because  he  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  God. 
( When  Pilate  hears  this  statement,  he  is  even  more  afraid  to  do 
what  they  ask,  and  goes  back  into  the  Government  House.) 

SCENE  VI.     The  Same  :  Interior. 

Pit.  (to  Jesus).  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  (Jesus  does 
not  answer.)  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?  Do 
you  not  know  that  I  have  authority  either  to  release 
you  or  to  crucify  you  ? 

Jes.  You  could  have  had  no  authority  over  me,  unless 
it  had  been  given  you  from  heaven.  He  who  be- 
trayed me  to  you  is  more  to  blame  than  you.  (At 
this  point  Pilate  begins  to  think  how  he  can  release 
Jesus.) 

The  Jews  (crying  out,  off1).  If  you  release  this  man,  you 
are  no  friend  of  the  Emperor.  Any  one  who  claims 
to  be  a  king  is  guilty  of  treason.  (Pilate  listens  to 
what  they  are  saying.) 

SCENE  VII.     Outside  the  Government  House  :   a  place  called 
the  Pavement.2 

Pilate  brings  Jesus  out,  and  takes  his  official  seat.     It  is  the 

Eve  of  the  Passover.     The  time  is  about  6  a.m. 
Pil.  (to  the  Jeivs).     There  is  your  King  ! 
The  Jews   (crying  out).      Away   with   him  !      Away    with 

him  !     To  the  cross  ! 
Pil.     Am  I  to  crucify  your  King  ? 
The  Jews.    We  have  no  King  but  the  Emperor. 
(Pilate  hands  Jesus  over  to  the  Jews  for  crucifixion.     They 
take  him.     He  goes  out,  carrying  his  cross.) 

J.  M.  THOMPSON. 

1  [Either  so  ;  or  else  another  scene  between  Pilate  and  the  Jews,  outside 
the  Government  House,  has  to  be  supplied.] 
8  Gabbatha  in  Hebrew.— ED, 
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THOMAS  SCOTT. 
A  STUDY  IN  CONVERSION. 

IT  was  one  of  the  practices  of  piety  in  Ev  1  house- 

hold-. \vliich  owed  their  religious  fervour  to  the  iiioveineul 

igurated  in  Scotland  by  Thoma<  Chalni* 
on  Sunday  evenings  a  commentary  on  tin-  Holy  Script  n 
The  proent  writer  can  remember  this  going  on  in  the  home 
of  his  childhood.  A  big,  solemn-looking  volume  would  be 
produced,  when  all  the  members  of  the  family  had  been 
assembled,  and  the  head  of  the  house  would  read  a  few 
verses  of  the  biblical  text,  then  the  commentary  on  these  ; 
t  hen  more  verses  and  more  commentary  ;  till  as  much  as  a 
whole  chapter  would  be  completed.  The  commentator, 
he  well  remembers,  was  one  Haweis,  an  English  divine, 
and  the  commentary  consisted  of  a  paraphrase,  not  infre- 
quently rather  commonplace  and  tedious  ;  but  each  section 
wound  up  with  "  practical  remarks,"  which  were  pithy  and 
sensible;  and  memory  still  recalls  the  relief  with  which 
these  resting-places  were  reached  in  the  course  of  the 
journey. 

The  great  commentary  of  this  type  on  the  Scriptures  is 
that  of  Matthew  Henry,  which  is  vast  in  extent  and.  in 
certain  respects,  a  work  of  genius.  But  between  that  of 
Henry  and  that  of  Haweis  there  was  published  and,  for  a 
considerable  time,  held  sway  a  similar  work,  in  irto 

volumes,  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Scott.     This  happened  to 
catch  the  rising  tide,  in  favour  of  Bible-reading,  created  by 
Evangelical  Revival,  and.  for  a  time,  it  commanded  a 
iculous  ein 'illation.     At  one  stage  in  its  hi  was 

proved  in  the  Law  Courts  that  its  pul»li>hers  had  already 
received  from  the  sale  almost  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
It  was  pri/.ed  in  Evangelical  households  in  both  the  Inited 
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Kingdom  and  America  ;  and  even  so  enlightened  a  critic  as 
Sir  James  Stephen  spoke  of  it  as  a  work  which  placed  its 
author  on  a  pinnacle  of  fame  and  would  carry  his  name  down 
to  succeeding  generations.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
the  tooth  of  time  has  remorselessly  eaten  away  the  reputa- 
tion due  to  this  achievement.  While  Matthew  Henry's 
magnum  opus  still  asserts  its  place  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
many  a  preacher,  when  well-nigh  asphyxiated  with  the 
learned  dust  of  other  commentaries,  turning  to  it  in  the 
confident  hope  of  alighting  upon  something  nutritious  and 
sappy,  the  volumes  of  Scott  will  be  asked  after  in  vain  even 
in  the  remoter  corners  of  Christendom  where  old  books 
linger  out  their  existence  the  longest. 

Thomas  Scott  had  to  his  credit  several  other  volumes, 
which,  in  their  day,  made  not  a  little  noise  in  the  world, 
several  of  them  being  of  a  highly  controversial  order.  But 
his  chances  of  immortality  are  centred  now  in  a  single  small 
volume,  in  which  he  has  narrated  his  own  conversion.  It 
bears  the  title  of  The  Force  of  Truth.  It  was  published  in 
1779,  very  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  experiences 
which  it  narrates,  and,  even  if  it  were  less  remarkable  than 
it  is  as  a  record  of  the  experiences  of  its  author,  it  would  be 
worthy  of  attention  in  the  history  of  English  theology  on 
account  of  the  deep  debt  to  it  acknowledged  by  John  Henry 
Newman.  In  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Revival  speaks  of  Scott  as  a  writer  who,  at  an  early 
stage,  made  a  deeper  impression  on  his  mind  than  any 
other  and  to  whom  he  almost  owed  his  soul.  "  I  so  admired 
and  delighted  in  his  writings,"  he  adds,  "  that,  when  I  was 
an  undergraduate,  I  thought  of  making  a  visit  to  his  par- 
sonage, in  order  to  see  a  man  whom  I  so  greatly  revered.  I 
hardly  think  I  could  have  given  up  the  idea  of  this  expedition 
even  after  I  had  taken  my  degree  ;  for  the  news  of  his  death 
in  1821  came  upon  me  as  a  disappointment  as  well  as  a 
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sorrow.     I  hung  upon  the  lips  of  Daniel  \Yil>on,  afterwards 
itta,  as  in  two  sermons  ,  apel 

he  gave  the  history  of  Scott's  life  and  death.  I  had  been 
possessed  of  his  Force  of  Truth  and  Essays  from  a  boy  ;  his 
Commentary  I  bought  when  I  was  an  undergraduate. 
What,  I  suppose,  will  >trike  any  reader  of  Scott's  history  and 
writings,  is  his  hold  unworldliness  and  vigon  pen- 

dence  of  mind.  He  followed  truth  wherever  it  led  him, 
beginning  with  Uniturianism  and  ending  in  a  zealous  faith 
in  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  was  he  who  fir>t  planted  deep  in  my 
mind  that  fundamental  truth  of  religion.  With  the  a> 
ance  of  Scott's  Essays,  and  the  admirable  work  of  Jones  of 
Nayland,  I  made  a  collection  of  Scripture  texts  in  proof  of 
the  doctrine,  with  remarks  (I  think)  of  my  own  upon  them, 
before  I  was  sixteen  ;  and  a  few  month  I  drew  i 

series  of  texts  in  support  of  eaeli  verse  of  the  Athann 
Creed.     These  papers  I  have  still.     Besides  his  unworldliness, 
what   f  also  admired  in  Scott  was  his  resolute  opposition  to 
Antinomianism,  and  the  minutely  practical  eha- 
writings.     They  show  him  to  be  a  true  Englishman,  and  I 
deeply  felt  his  influence  ;    and  for  years  I  n.-ed  almost  as 
proverbs  what  I  considered  to  l>e  the  scope  and  i--ue  of  his 
doctrine,  Holiness  rather  than  peace,  and.  (irowth  t 

nee  of  life." 

The  prineipal  dates  in  Scott's  life  may  be  given  at   this 
point.     In    1747   he  was  born  at    I  ;.   Lincoln^} 

ordained  in  1772,  he  first  held  t  he  curacy  of  Stoke-Goldinj: 
and    Weston-Underwood    in    Buckinghamshire,    which    he 
exchanged  in    177..   for  that  of  Ravenstone  in  the  F,. 
neighbourhood  ;    in   1780  he  became  John  Newton's  ^ 
ceesor  at  Olney,  where  he  was  brought  into  fellowship  with 
the  poet  Cowper  .    in   1785  he  removed  to  London,  to  be 
chaplain  of  the  Lock  II  nious  Evanp* 

at  the  time;  and  from  1801  till  his  death  in  1821  he  waa 
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rector  of  Aston-Sandford.  To  these  dates  may  be  added 
one  more  :  in  1799  he  was  appointed  the  first  secretary  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  an  office  in  which  he  has  had 
many  distinguished  successors,  but  which  was  in  his  time 
unpaid. 

Of  the  period  before  Ms  conversion  the  account  given  by 
himself  is  the  reverse  of  attractive  ;  and  in  it  there  are  few 
gleams  of  the  light  which  lighteneth  every  man  coming  into 
the  world.  At  the  time  of  his  confirmation,  indeed,  there 
were  some  quickening  movements  in  his  spirit,  and  subse- 
quently certain  spiritual  anxieties  were  awakened  by  the 
appearance  of  delicacy  in  his  bodily  constitution ;  but  these 
did  not  amount  to  much  more  than  fears  of  death  and  hell ; 
and  his  attempts  to  commence  habits  of  prayer  and  other 
reformations  were  so  futile  and  soon  over  that  he  contracted 
a  deep  persuasion,  which  remained  with  him  ever  afterwards, 
of  the  inability  of  the  natural  man  to  reform  himself.  Sir 
James  Stephen,  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  may  be 
judged  to  have  been  trustworthy,  hints  that  there  was  some 
grave  delinquency,  connected  with  an  early  attempt  to 
become  a  medical  practitioner  ;  and,  after  that,  the  young 
man  was  condemned  to  nine  years  of  farm-labour,  which  was 
anything  but  to  his  taste.  He  aspired  to  something  higher, 
and  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  seemed  to  be  the  easiest  form 
of  ambition's  ladder.  Accordingly  he  made  sufficient  pro- 
gress with  the  learned  languages  to  secure  ordination,  and, 
after  becoming  a  clergyman,  he  exhibited  not  a  little  diligence 
in  the  same  direction,  though  as  yet  nis  studies  had  little  of  a 
theological  bent.  He  was  never  a  scholar  in  the  technical 
sense,  yet,  in  subsequent  years,  when  occasion  arose,  he 
could  produce  essays  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
on  the  punishment  of  crucifixion,  on  the  Hebrew  points, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  and  on  an  omission 
in  the  Arabic  Testament — these  being  among  the  titles 

VOL.  xvi.  9 
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of   pieces    in    the   tenth    volume   of   his    collected   works. 

He  gives  himself  as  his  motives  for  adopting  the  clerical 
profession  a  desire  for  a  comfortable  existence,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  abundance  of  leisure  to  read  books,  and,  above 
all.  tin-  chance  of  literary  distinction  and  immortality — 
reason-  which  at  that  time  were  quite  respectable,  as  any  one 
can  inform  himself  by  reading  the  term-  in  which  Cowper, 
in  his  poetry,  satirised  the  much  less  creditable  nmtives  and 
ambitions  of  the  mass  of  the  clergy. 

Scott  had  fallen  in  with  a  Socinian  commentary  on  the 
Scriptures,  which  he  had  read  with  avidity,  because,  he  says, 
it  enabled  him  to  think  lightly  of  his  sins,  as  these  did 
according  to  the  teaching  of  this  work,  expose  him  to  c 
lasting  punishment — a  remark  which  recalls  the  differ* 
perceived   by   St.   Augustine    between   his   early   religion, 
lichaeism,  and  Christianity — that  the  former  never  made 
him  uneasy  in  the  practice  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  to  which  he 
was  addicted.     But  Scott's  suddenly  adopted  views  puffed 
him  up  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  his  own  ability  and  ori 
ality,  and  his  early  preaching  was  remarkable  for  nothing 
so  much  as  contemptuous  attacks  on  the  hidebound  <1 
of  the  orthodox,  and  specially  on  the  narrowness  of  those 
among  the  clergy  who  were  then   known  as   Method 
because  they  had  adopted  the  views  and  practices  of  the 
Evangelical  Revival.     In    making  these  attacks  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  had  specially  in  view  the  Rev.  John 
Newton,  then  rising  to  the  leadership  of  the  Evangelical 
party  ;  for  this  eleriryman  was  at  the  time  a  near  neighbour 
and    much    in    the   mouths   of   the    public.      H  the 

youthful  orator  was  not  so  carried  away  with  his  own 
quence  as  to  be  unaware  that  it  was  discreditable  to  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  a  Socinian  ;  so  he  < 
e.  -d'-d    hi-   \i.-\\-    from    his  superiors   and   wa^  aware  in   hi* 
inmost  soul  that  he  was  a  hypocrite. 
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The  turning-point  in  Scott's  life  was  a  gross  breach  of 
ministerial  duty.  A  man  and  wife  among  his  parishioners 
were  dying,  and  he  was  aware  of  their  illness  ;  but  he  did 
not  visit  them,  it  being  his  rule  in  such  cases  only  to  visit 
when  asked  to  do  so.  But  he  learned  that  his  neighbour, 
Newton,  had  been  visiting  the  poor  couple  repeatedly,  though 
to  do  so  cost  him  a  walk  of  several  miles  each  way.  After 
one  of  the  patients  had  died,  Scott  called,  but  only  to  feel 
how  little  he  had  to  say  to  a  dying  person.  The  sense  of 
shame  with  which  this  overwhelmed  him  shook  his  founda- 
tions ;  and  he  had  to  confess  to  himself  that,  however  inferior 
the  preaching  of  his  Evangelical  neighbour  might  be  to  his 
own,  at  least  his  practice  was  superior.  All  through  the 
experiences  which  ensued  the  professional  point  of  view  was 
more  prominent  than  the  personal.  He  was  not  so  much 
moved  by  anxiety  for  his  own  salvation  as  by  the  desire  to 
be  an  honest  clergyman,  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office  to  those  providentially  placed  under  his  charge.  For 
this  reason  his  account  of  his  conversion  has  been  of  special 
use  to  the  members  of  his  own  profession,  not  a  few  of  whom 
have  learned  from  his  example  to  look  upon  their  sacred 
calling  in  an  entirely  new  light. 

Scott  did  not,  however,  all  at  once  yield  to  the  impressions 
made  upon  him  by  his  own  misconduct.  He  was  of  a  proud 
disposition,  and  his  first  instinct  was  to  justify  himself. 
Accordingly  he  attempted  to  fasten  a  correspondence  on 
Newton,  whom  he  hoped  to  convince  of  the  error  of  his  ways, 
writing  to  him  half-a-dozen  or  more  letters,  in  which  he 
fancied  he  had  proved  how  superior  were  his  own  opinions 
to  those  of  his  neighbour.  Newton's  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion creates  a  favourable  impression  of  his  mind  and  char- 
acter ;  for,  while  acknowledging  courteously  the  receipt  of 
the  polemical  missives,  he  avoided  controversy.  He  per- 
ceived that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  at  work  in  the  soul  of  the 
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heated  debater,  and  he  left  Him  to  perfect  His  own  work. 
Thus  thrown  hack  on    himself.  Scott  came  to  the  resolu- 
t  hat  he  would  shut  himself  up  with  the  Bible  and  from 
it  alum-  wrench  the  secret  of  the  truth.     He  appears  to  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  this  was  the  ultimate  standard,  and 
he  read  it  over  and  over  again  from  Genesis  to  Revelation, 
avouring  to  grasp  its  message  as  a  whole.     From  it, 
then,  he  would  find  out  whether  the  Soeinian  scheme,  which 
he  had  adopted,  was  really  true,  or  whether  Newton's  Go 
was  to  be  believed,  or  whether  the  truth  lay  in  the  golden 
mean  between  these  two  extremes.     He  begai  •  p  a 

diary,  as  a  record  of  the  progress  he  was  making  wit  h  his 
imposed  task.     He  accumulated  the  deliverances  of  Scrip- 
ture on  all  the  most  important  topics  which  came  up  for 
consideration,  till  he  had  before  his  eyes  the  joint  testimony 
of  all  parts  of  the  Word  of  God  on  all  the  questions  agitating 
his  inquiring   mind.     This   is  a  method  of  incomparable 
value,  because  the  passages  on  the  most  vital  subjects  are 
numerous  and  solemn,  and  their  cumulative  effect  is  o 
whelming.     There  could  hardly  be  a  better  plan  suggested 
to  anyone  troubled   with    sceptical  doubts.     But,  being  a 
preacher,   Scott  was  able  to  supplement   it  with  another. 
When  he  came  upon  a  text  which  seemed  to  gather  up  the 
teaching  of  the  entire  Scriptures  on   any  point,  he  would 
preach  on  this  verse  a  great  sermon,  in  which  were  embodied 
the  results  of  long   inquiry  and  meditation  ;    and   every 
preacher  knows  how  the  preaching  of  a  discourse  of  this  1 
may  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  own  thinking. 
i Cation   was  continued    for  three  year-;  with 
unabated  perse\  md   by  the  end  of  that    time  there 

had  shaped  itself  in  the  mind  of  thr  inquirer 

•     v~tem  of  what  he  believed  to  he  true,      i 

•  •  •       :    !  '  ami  wa>  d< 

no  man  master.     But  he  found  the  Bible  itself  to  be 
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interpreter.  The  statements  on  the  most  important  points 
were  so  numerous  and  unmistakable  that  he  could  have  no 
doubt  whatever  what  was  the  intention  of  the  divine  Author, 
and  about  every  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  there  was  some 
classical  passage,  stamped  conclusively  with  the  image  and 
superscription  of  Him  who  is  the  truth.  The  partial  state- 
ment of  one  portion  of  Holy  Writ  was  perfected  by  the 
supplementary  statement  in  another  ;  and,  if  sometimes  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  joint  testimony  of  all  the 
parts  was  dubitable,  this  could  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  the 
point  in  question  was  unessential.  There  had  not  yet 
dawned  on  the  minds  of  such  searchers  after  truth  the 
perception  that  the  Bible  is  a  progressive  revelation,  in 
which  there  are  many  different  stages  and  types  of  doctrine, 
this  being  the  discovery  of  what  is  now  known  as  Biblical 
Theology — a  science  only  developed  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  To  Scott,  as  to  the  other  thinkers  of  the  same  age, 
the  sacred  book  was  a  unit,  and  the  message  from  every  part 
of  it  was  the  same.  What  he  was  in  search  of  was  not  how 
much,  or  rather  how  little,  Abraham  or  Isaiah  knew,  or  what 
were  the  peculiar  ideas  of  Peter,  Paul  or  John,  but  what  was 
the  Gospel  of  the  living  God  ;  and  he  was  sensible,  month 
after  month  and  year  after  year,  of  ascertaining  this  more 
and  more  convincingly  and  comprehensively. 

One  touching  result  of  this  Scriptural  preaching  was  that 
inquirers  began  to  come  to  him  in  spiritual  anxiety  ;  and  it 
deeply  moved  him  to  realise  how  little  fitted  he  was  to  act  as 
a  spiritual  guide.  But  the  love  of  his  work  began  to  gain 
upon  him  ;  and  he  established  in  his  parish  first  one  and  then 
another  fresh  centre  of  preaching. 

He  did  not  continue  so  entirely  self-taught  out  of  the  Bible 
alone  as  he  had  at  first  intended,  because  other  books  also 
offered  assistance  from  time  to  time.  Thus,  the  Pastoral 
Care  of  Bishop  Burnet  directed  his  attention  to  the  standards 
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of  his  own  Church — the  Prayer  Book,  the  Thirty-Nine  Arti- 
cles and  the  Homilies.  In  the  first  of  these  he  was  specially 
arrested  by  the  Ordination  Service,  in  which  he  discovered 
that  he  had,  at  ordination,  committed  himself  to  beliefs  and 
vows  with  which  neither  his  theology  nor  his  practice  cor- 
responded. The  others  he  had  not  even  read  ;  and.  when  he 
now  read  them,  he  could  not  but  admit  that,  on  their  very 
face,  they  abounded  with  statements  which  contradicted 
opinions  in  which  he  had  gloried.  So  keenly  did  he  feel  this 
that  he  iv fused  an  offer  of  promotion  in  the  Church,  because 
to  accept  it  would  have  involved  a  fresh  subscription  to  the 
Creed.  Ridicule  has  been  cast  upon  him  because  he  did  not 
feel  the  same  sensitiveness  about  his  two  previous  subs< 
tions  ;  but  he  was  a  cautious  Englishman,  and  he  was 
probably  by  this  time  pretty  well  aware  of  the  direction  in 
which  conviction  was  carrying  him. 

Several  standard  divines  of  his  own  ( 'hurch  helped  him  at 
particular  steps  of  his  progress.     Thus  he  m>  !  >r.  ( 'lark 

as  having  assisted  him  to  rise  from  Socinianism  to  Ariai 
t  his  being  for  him  not  only  an  upuard  >tep  hut  a  preparation 

a  step   higher   still,    though    he   remarks,    not    wii! 
humour,  that  this  divine  had  influenced  othcis  in  the  oppo- 
site way — to  step  down  from  orthodoxy  to  Aiianism,     At  a 
i<-al  moment  some  friend  gave  him  a  present  of  a  number 
of  standard  works  in  Engli-h    tli«ol<,<j\.  and.   \\  h<  • 
tinned  in   these  books,   he  found    his   prcenn,  «-i\  ed   not 
contradicted  and  the  new  views   which  were  forcing  tl 
selves  on  his  attention  confirmed.     The  divine  of  all  otl 
however,  by  whom  he  was  mo>t  influenced  was  the  judi< 

:    and  he  was  wont  to  say,  when  his  own  mind  was 
ultimately  made  up.  tli  was  not  a  E  e  of  hi> 

new  beliefs  which   he  could   not    prove  from    this  ant  In  •• 
ifl  was  a  favourite  contention  of 

full  cor  600  of   themselv 
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that  the  religion  for  which  they  stood  was  that  of  the 
symbolical  books  and  of  the  reformers  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  that  their  opponents  were  so  ignorant  both  of 
religion  and  theology  as  to  be  unaware  how  contradictory 
their  habits  and  opinions  were  to  the  best  minds  of  the  past. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  course  of  the  revolution 
wrought  in  the  mind  of  Scott  in  the  manner  above  indicated, 
although  to  himself  at  the  time  the  new  views  came  as 
exciting  surprises,  and  even  yet  it  is  difficult  to  read  without 
emotion  the  progress  of  the  honest  man  from  stage  to  stage. 

The  shock  of  conviction  of  sin,  arising  from  the  neglect  of 
his  dying  parishioners,  led  the  way  to  deep  and  prolonged 
humiliation,  as  he  confessed  to  himself  that,  though  a  clergy- 
man, he  had  been  living  a  prayerless  life  and  habitually 
indulging  in  known  sin.  From  this  point  it  was  easy  to  make 
the  transition  to  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  here  Hooker 
helped  him  greatly  by  his  earnest  and  conclusive  statements 
on  the  impossibility  of  any  child  of  Adam  attaining  to 
righteousness  through  works  of  his  own.  If,  however, 
through  the  work  of  Christ  sinners  could  [be  justified,  then 
Christ  must  be  a  very  different  being  from  the  ordinary 
children  of  men  ;  because  in  proportion  to  the  work  must 
be  the  dignity  of  the  Workman.  From  the  dignity  of  Christ 
to  the  personality  and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  made  the  transition  very  much 
by  the  same  path  by  which,  in  the  Early  Church,  the  logic  of 
the  Christian  faith  was  realised  by  Fathers  and  Councils. 
The  doctrine  of  election  was  the  last  element  of  the  Evange- 
lical faith  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  his  mind  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
does  not  lie  clearly  in  the  path  along  which  he  had  been 
advancing.  But  it  is  incontestably  in  the  Bible  ;  and  from 
Witsius'  work  on  the  Covenants  he  learned  how  it  can  be 
employed  as  a  practical  proof,  for  'the  encouragement  of 
weak  and  doubting  Christians  ;  and  so  he  apprehended  it 
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also,  or  rather  was  apprehended  by  it,  and  thus  completed 
the  circle  of  his  new  beliefs  ;  though  he  never  could  assign 
to  election  quite  the  rank  which  he  gave  to  the  greater  doc- 
trines of  his  creed 

While  many  of  those  who  have  nan  ate*  i  their  own  con- 
version have  expected  to  make  an  impression  on  their  readers 
by  the  suddenness  and  miraculousness  of  their  experien 
Scott,  on  the  contrary,  depended  for  the  impression  he  hoped 
to  make  on  the  slowness  of  the  process  by  which  la  arrived 
at  his  conclusions  and  the  absence  of  excitement  from  his 
mental  operations.  He  had  no  dreams  or  visions  to  record, 
but  told  a  plain  tale  of  close  and  severe  investigation  into 
truth  by  logical  methods.  His  great  argument  was,  that  he 
had  gone  straight  to  the  Bible  itself  for  light,  and  had  at 
every  step  invoked  the  divine  blessing  on  his  undertaking. 
In  fact,  he  became  a  man  of  prayer,  while  thus  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  the  acquisition  of  his  new  views 
exercised  the  most  desirable  influence  on  his  character, 
making  him  both  a  holy  and  a  happy  man.  It  was  out  of 
the  exuberance  of  newly  found  conviction  that  he  wrote  his 
autobiography,  and  he  confidently  appealed  to  his  readers 
to  agree  with  him  that  a  system  of  belief  obtained  in  this 
manner  must  be  the  truth  of  God.  The  stringency  of  ; 
conclusion  might  form  the  subject  of  an  animated  discu.- 
in  a  debating  society,  hut  it  certainly  carries  a  cogent  appeal 
i.c  mind  of  the  average  man  ;  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  example  of  Scott  has  persuaded  many, 
especially  among  the  clergy,  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

JAMES  STALKER. 
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HINDUISM  AS  MYSTICISM. 

THE  word  mysticism  is  one  of  those  vague  and  comforting 
words  that  seem  to  satisfy  people  without  being  under- 
stood, and  perhaps  satisfy  them  all  the  better  just  because 
they  are  not  clearly  understood.  It  has  had  a  great  vogue 
of  recent  years,  partly  due  to  a  genuine  return  from  the 
wilderness  of  a  barren  rationalism  to  inwardness  and  experi- 
ence in  religion,  partly  to  the  recrudescence  of  superstition 
that  has  characterised  recent  times.  It  describes,  however, 
a  real  element,  sometimes  leading  to  good  and  sometimes 
to  evil,  that  is  found  in  all  genuine  religious  life,  but  that 
is  found  more  markedly  in  some  types  of  feeling  and  thought 
than  in  others.  It  is  found  in  unusual  richness  in  India 
for,  I  think,  two  reasons.  One  of  these  is  that  India  shows 
us  a  people  that  have,  it  may  be  claimed,  more  earnestly 
occupied  themselves  with  the  search  for  God  and  more 
passionately  longed  for  God  than,  perhaps,  any  other 
people.  Therefore  if  mystical  experience  be  understood 
as  meaning  the  experience  of  direct  and  immediate  inter- 
course with  God  or  the  longing  for  such  experience,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  it  will  be  found  in  special  abundance 
among  such  a  people.  The  second  reason  why  mysticism 
is  a  marked  characteristic  of  Indian  thought  is  that  Indian 
thought  has  always,  for  whatever  reason,  been  possessed 
with  a  passion  for  final  unity.  It  has  demanded  always 
that  its  thinkers  should  not  pause  in  their  pilgrimage  of 
thought  till  they  reached  an  ultimate  One  and  passed  into, 
its  silence.  Thus  two  types  of  mysticism  are  to  be  found 
in  India.  There  is  the  devotional  mysticism  that  obeys 
the  pull  of  the  heart  and  that  will  not  be  stayed  until  it 
rest  upon  the  heart  of  God.  This  it  shares  with  the  Hebrew 
saints  and  psalmists  and  with  many  Christian  saints.  The 
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other,  the  intellectual  quest  for  an  all-inclusive  unity,  is 
more  peculiarly  India's  own.  The  Hebrew  had  the  first, 
the  thirst  of  the  heart  for  God,  the  living  God  :  he  had  not 
this  other,  the  desire  to  breathe  the  thin  air  where  the 
Absolute  is  believed  to  dwell.  In  the  Hebrew,  as  some  one 
has  said,  "  the  lead  of  thought,  the  metaphysical  flair,  is 
entirely  wanting."  The  Hindu,  on  the  other  hand 
incurably  metaphysical. 

The  worth  of  any  mysticism,  its  spiritual  and  moral  value, 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  goal  to  which  it  looks 
and  which  it  desires  to  reach.  It  is  only  a  method,  a  way, 
a  movement,  often  a  storm,  of  the  soul.  Its  effects  may  be 
good  or  evil  according  to  the  ideal  vision  that  beckoii 
on.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Indian  mysticism  is  of  every 
moral  quality,  sometimes  hideously  degrading,  someti 
beautifully  ennobling,  sometimes  moving  the  heart  to 
compassion,  sometimes  emptying  and  paralyzing  it.  It  is 
a  quest  for  reality,  a  desire  to  escape  from  mutation  and 
disappointment  to  something  stable  and  satisfying,  a  surge 
of  the  soul  towards  the  Infinite — and  as  such  it  has  never 
ceased  to  compel  the  soul  of  India.  One  of  its  earliest  and 
t  moving  expressions  is  to  be  found  in  the  famous 
prayer  of  the  Upanisad,  "  From  the  unreal  lead  me  to  the 
real  ;  from  darkn<  -  lend  me  to  the  light :  from  death  lead 
me  to  immortality."  That  passion  and  aspiration  ha» 
expressed  itself  in  many  fashions  in  Indian  religious  exercise 
and  Indian  religious  speculation  and  the  prevailing  type 
and  texture  of  religion  is  in  consequence  what  we  may 
properly  term  mystical. 

There   is   not   prihaps    much    that   is   chai  ically 

Indian  in  the  animistic  n  i  \\  hich  we  find  still  flour 

ing  in  the  land  to-day  as  it  has  flourished  through  all  the 

urics.      Then-   i-  a  crude  kind   of   "my.-lical   union"  in 

that  possession  by  the  god  which  is  to  be  seen  in  many  a 
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temple  in  India,  as  it  is  to  be  seen  in  most  low  forms  of 
religion.  In  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the  village 
goddesses,  the  "  Mothers,"  and  of  such  an  aboriginal  god  as 
Khandoba,  god-possession  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is 
supposed  to  bring  an  increase  of  vital  force  to  the  possessed 
one,  and  one  may  see  him  suddenly  dash  with  extraordinary 
speed  up  the  flights  of  stairs  that  lead  to  the  hill-top  where 
Khandoba's  temple  stands,  or  again  seeking  to  demonstrate 
his  divine  vigour  by  breaking  chains  in  the  temple  pre- 
cincts. Sometimes  he  prophesies,  the  god  speaking  through 
him.  The  condition  is  induced  by  the  beating  of  a  drum 
or  by  ecstatic  dancing,  producing  often  an  appearance  of 
unconsciousness  when  his  soul  is  supposed  to  leave  the  body 
and  become  united  with  the  god. 

Again  we  see  hypnotic  states  induced  by  means  of  the 
constant  repetition  of  the  name  of  a  god.  In  a  legend 
that  is  told  of  an  Indian  saint  he  is  said  to  have  gone  on 
repeating  the  name  of  Rama  till  white  ants  built  their  nest 
about  him,  and  still  from  the  midst  of  the  ant-hill  the  name 
came,  as  he  went  on  repeating  it  in  a  condition  of  samddhi 
or  trance.  The  prevalence  of  such  trance-conditions  in 
India  is  no  doubt  derived  from  primitive  sources,  as  also 
are  the  practices  of  Yoga,  which  are,  no  doubt,  of  very  ancient 
origin.  By  means  of  postures  and  breathing  exercises  it 
was  believed  that  power  was  obtained  over  the  senses,  and 
thereafter  followed  meditation  and  the  concentration  of 
the  mind  upon  some  single  object  until  with  the  coming 
of  a  state  of  ecstatic  unconsciousness  the  yogi  was  believed 
to  draw  near  to  God.  How  far  these  practices  are  related 
to  what  is  called  Shamanism  among  primitive  peoples  and 
how  far  they  belong  to  a  higher  region  of  mental  exercise 
it  is  not  easy  to  say.  The  results  that  are  claimed  for  them, 
such  as  the  power  to  become  invisible,  to  travel  cross-legged 
through  the  sky,  to  touch  and  feel  with  the  hand  the  sun 
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and  moon  (William  Blake,  the  poet  Mystic,  said  he  could 
li   the  sky  with  his  stick),  if  literally  imdei>io<>d,  as 
they  usually  are,  would  class  them  with  magic  rather  than 
mysticism.     Evelyn  Underhill  distinguishes  between  these 
by  affirming  that  "  magic  wants  to  get,  mystic  i.sin  wants 
to  give."    The  yoga  ritual  certainly  often  agrees  \\itli  t he- 
definition  of  a  magical  rite  as  "  a  tremendous  forcing-house 
of  the  latent  faculties  of  man's  spiritual  uatim         \\ V 
understand  that  these  trance  conditions,   without  giving 
any  fellowship  with  God,  induce  a  sense  of  enlarges 
and  power  unknown  to  the  waking  con 
tions  flow  into  the  quiescent  mind,  though  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  of  the  character  of  a  revelation  of  the  di\ 
The  diligent  practice  of  these  means  of  concentrat 
strengthening  the  mind — what  is  called  in  Sao  one- 

pointedness " — is   more   commonly   found    in    India    than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  and,  if  it  does  not  lead  to 
increase  of  knowledge  of  God,  it  gives  at  least  a  control 
over  the  movements  of  the  mind  that  is  of  value.     Of 
course,  on  the  other  hand,  these  practices  are  very  commonly 
made  use  of  to  deceive  and  have  nowhere  been  so  ex  pi' 
and  abused  as  in  India.    "  Samadhl  or  trance,"  says  Proft 
Har  Dayal  in  the  Modern  Review,  as  quoted  in  Dr.  Far- 
quhar's  Crown  of  Hi  ml  m  regarded  as  t  e  of 

itual   progress.     How  strange  it  is   that    the   eapa 
for  swooning  away  should  be  considered  the  acme  of  wisdom  ! 
It  is  very  easy  to  lose  consciousness  if  one  has  strong  1-1 
tions  and  a  feeble  intellect.     To  look  upon  an  abnormal 
psychological   condition   produced   by   artificial    means   as 
the  sign  of  enlightenment  was  a  folly  reserved  fW  Indian 
philosophers." 

There  are  other  crude  methods  of  obtaining  union  with 
the  deity  that  are  to  be  found  among  the  many  survr. 
of  primitive  worship  that  India  btill  .>how*  to  us.     There 
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is,  for  example,  marriage  of  the  worshipper  to  the  god  with 
its  consequence  that  the  girl  so  married  can  marry  no  one 
else.  There  may  be  different  causes  for  this  practice,  which 
we  see  in  higher  forms  in  the  spiritual  nuptials  of  mysticism, 
but  no  doubt  one  impulse  behind  it  was  that  of  getting  into 
closer  fellowship  with  the  source  of  all  life.  The  desire  to 
promote  the  fertility  of  the  fields,  to  obtain  more  fulness 
of  life,  is  apparently  one  of  the  motive  powers  in  primitive 
religion  explaining  much  that  later  became  overlaid  with 
other  ideas.  The  worshipper  wishes  to  obtain  the  mana, 
the  strength  of  the  god.  A  group  of  stones,  daubed  with 
red,  in  nearly  every  village  represents  these,  often  nameless, 
givers  of  strength.  This  is  often  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  close  by  are  the  putting  stone  and  the  Indian  clubs 
and  the  wrestling-pit  of  the  village  athletes.  Again  the 
same  desire  for  communion  is  seen  in  the  drinking  of  the 
blood  of  the  animal,  or,  when  no  animal  is  sacrificed,  as  is 
the  case  in  most  worships  in  modern  India,  the  eating  of 
the  cocoa-nut  offered  before  the  idol.  It  is  common  to 
see  during  any  festival  the  crowd  scrambling  for  pieces  of 
cocoa-nut  scattered  among  them  after  being  presented  to 
the  god.  They  have  little  enough  idea  of  getting  anything 
but  something  good  to  eat  on  a  day  of  festival  and  enjoyment, 
but  behind  all  these  things  is  the  desire  to  obtain  the  life 
of  the  god.  That  motive  is  no  doubt  even  present  in  the 
Sakta  worship  when  they  "  drink,  drink,  drink,  until  they 
fall  on  the  ground  in  utter  helplessness."  For  we  remember 
that  William  James  says  that  "  the  drunken  consciousness 
is  part  of  the  mystic  consciousness." 

Thus  it  appears  that  "  mysticism  is  part  of  our  ancestral 
heritage,  of  our  submerged  and  savage  past."  It  is  not 
necessarily  gross  because  it  has  a  gross  origin  :  it  is  not 
necessarily  unspiritual  because  it  springs  from  physical 
roots.  The  fact,  as  Dr.  E.  Caird  used  to  say,  that  the  child 
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ither  of  the  man  does  not  mean  that  the  man  is  merely 
a  larger  child.  "  As  the  psyche  grows,"  says  Mi>s  May 
Sinclair,  "  this  desire  (for  life,  for  physical  strength,  for 
the  mana  of  the  god)  grows  with  it  .  .  .  ;  it  grows  into 
a  consuming  passion  ;  it  passes  beyond  physical  bounds ; 
and  the  Love  of  Life  becomes  the  Love  of  God." 

\\  li<  n  wo  turn  from  these  crude  movements  of  the  Mind 
soul  to  the  mystical  quest  for  union  with  the  Absolute  we 
seem  to  have  travelled  far  enough  from  the  childhood  of 
the  world.  Man  has  become  old  and  weary  and  his  idea 
of  power  and  where  power  is  to  be  sought  is  very  highly 
1  "  and  very  far  from  being  primitive.  The 
pod  of  the  primitive  worshipper  is  a  very  full-blooded  }» 
and  his  gifts  are  strength  and  children  and  enlarged  life. 
But  in  the  region  of  the  thought  of  the  sages  of  the  Upanisads 
we  are  breathing  a  very  different  and  a  far  more  rarefied 

iosphere.     But  still  it  is  the  desire  to  climb  to  the  di  \ 
heights  that  is  the  motive,  the  desire  for  illumination,  for 
peace,  for  life  even  if  it  be  a  life  that  is  indistinguishable 
from  death.     Other  thoughts  have  come  to  ma  \vay 

of  the  seeker  harder  than  it  \\.i-  in  earlier  ages.  Because 
of  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  and  Karma  the  goal  of 
peace  is  seen  to  be  attainable  only  by  ddi\<  rrom 

life.  And  further,  beyond  the  confusions  of  pohthe 
the  multitude  of  gods,  there  must  be  a  final  One.  and  the 
Indian  thinker  cannot  be  content  until  he  reaches  that  far 
land  where  He  dwells,  even  if  he  has  to  lay  aside  his  per- 
sonality in  order  to  reach  Him.  This  Ultimate  or  Brahman 
is  that  \vhieh  alone-absolute! vi-.  permanent,  immutable, 
free  from  all  "becoming,"  unattached  to  the  finite,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  "  here  "  and  the  "  now."  That 
on  the  one  side  ;  and  on  the  other  a  self  which,  somehow, 
holds  of  that  unapproachable  reality,  which  has  in  it  an 
lered  something  "  which  essentially  is  reality.  The 
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coming  together  of  these,  so  separated  by  a  world  of  imper- 
manence  and  illusion,  is  the  attainment  of  peace  and  union. 

This  is  accomplished  by  the  Indian  sages  by  the  method 
of  denying  the  reality  of  all  else  except  the  real  that  is 
Brahman  and  the  real  that  is  the  soul,  and  by  identifying 
the  two.  It  is  a  mark  of  all  mysticism  to  contemn  all 
material  things  :  the  consuming  passion  for  the  ultimate 
seems  to  reduce  to  ashes  all  else  than  that  incombustible 
reality.  But  here,  as  in  so  much  else,  India  goes  all  the 
way  and,  in  at  least  its  most  influential  thinking,  declares 
all  but  Brahman  to  be  illusion  and  dream.  And  so,  as  a 
consequence,  we  have  an  attainment  of  union  which  is 
absorption  and  plunges  the  soul  into  the  abyss  of  uncon- 
sciousness. "  That  which  is  that  subtle  essence,  in  it  all 
that  exists  has  its  self.  It  is  the  true.  It  is  the  Self,  and 
thou,  0  Svetaketu,  art  it." 

Is  this  goal  of  silence,  of  "  emptiness  and  nothingness," 
the  true  mystic  goal  ?  In  India,  as  elsewhere,  the  mystic 
seeker  finds  it  hard  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  how  to  answer 
this  question.  He  wants  final  oneness  and  will  not  be 
content  with  less,  but  he  wants  also  communion  and  fellow- 
ship, which  requires  that  personal  identity  remain.  The 
thinkers  are  mostly  of  the  former  sort :  they  will  have  no 
half-way  house.  Whatever  happens  they  will  go  the  whole 
way  and  pay  the  whole  price.  When  Vaskali  asked  the 
sage  Bahva  what  the  Atman  was,  the  sage  gave  no  answer. 
And  a  second  time  and  a  third,  when  asked,  he  remained 
silent.  Then,  when  asked  once  more,  he  said,  "  Do  you 
not  understand  that  I  have  answered  you.  That  Atman 
is  silence." 

Pantheism  is  always  a  peril  in  the  way  of  the  mystic 
seeker  after  union  and  there  is  too  much  pantheism  here 
to  satisfy  us  as  to  the  religious  and  moral  worth  of  the 
relationship  [that  he  attains.  Those  distinctions  are 
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obliterated  which  are  necessary  for  a  moral  life  and  personal 
religion.     A   "  holy  man  "  sitting  by  the   wayside  in   his 
saffron  robe,  when  asked  how  many  gods  there  are,  replied, 
"  Two,"  pointing  to  his  two  eyes.     That  is  to  say,  he  hir 
is  God.     This,  though  it  has  its  parallel  even  in  what 
itself  Christian  mysticism,  has  passed  beyond  into  a  region 
where   the   religious  and  moral   life   cannot   per<i*t.     The 
same  religious  attitude,  as  Miss  May  Sinclair  points  out  in 
her  Defence  of  Idealism,  is  described  almost  in  t 
words  of  the  Upanisads^by  Julian  of  Norwich  :    "  I  it  ; 
I  it  am  :   I  it  am  that  is  highest :   I  it  am  that  tliou  lo\ 
I  it  am  that  thou  enjoyest :    I  it  am  that  thou  servest  : 
I  it  am  that  thou  longest  for  :   I  it  am  that  thou  desirest  : 
I  it  am  that  thou  "meanest,  I  it  am  that  is  all."     This  is 
an  attainment  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  claims 
of  ordinary  morality  and  religion. 

All  this  is,  in  fact,  too  intellectual,  too  metaphysical, 
to  be  of  great  value  for  religious  ends.  Mysticism  is  in 
most  danger  when  it  is  most  intellectual,  when  it  turns  its 
back  upon  the  n«-ed>  and  claims  of  the  heart.  It  is  true 
of  much  in  the  Upanisads  that  it  is  seeking  to  discover  the 
relations  of  man  with  the  universe  rather  than  his  relation 
with  (iod.  An  intellectual  unity  seems  to  be  the  most 
nil-inclusive  that  man  can  imagine  and  an  intellectually 
conceived  1»(  in  tf  to  be  the  one  lea  .king  of  the  temporal 

and  so  nearest  to  the  nature  of  that  which  is  above  time 
and  thought  and  being  itself.  To  Indian  mystics  especially 
it  seems  that  only,  as  Boehme,  a  speculative  n 
the  West  puts  it,  "  by  stopping  the  wheel  of  the  imagination 
and  the  senses'*  that  He,  of  whom  all  that  can  be  said  is. 
"N<  oft,  !!«•  [fl  not,"  can  be  reached  I 

n      All  this  belongs,  1  more  to  metaphysics 

But   in  the  broad  lines  of  its  aspirat 
— its  craving  for  an  ultimate  unity,  a  craving  often  filled 
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with  deep  emotion,  its  discontent  with  the  finite,  its  con- 
viction that  what  is  deepest  within  is  most  akin  to  what 
is  highest  above,  its  affinity  with  mysticism  is  unques- 
tionable. The  "  four  marks,"  indeed,  which  William 
James  has  propounded  as  distinctive  of  the  mystic  state 
and  which  are  certainly  applicable  to  many  phases  of 
mysticism,  viz.,  ineff ability,  poetic  quality,  transiency  and 
passivity,  are  to  be  found  here  and  demonstrate  the  kinship 
of  the  philosophy  or  religion  of  the  Upanisads  with  mystic 
religion. 

When  we  turn  to  the  devotional  mysticism  of  India, 
which  is  comprised  in  the  general  term  of  bhakti,  we  are 
in  a  sphere  which,  while  thoroughly  Indian  in  its  charac- 
teristics, is  much  closer  to  the  common  religious  heart  of 
the  world,  and  indeed  furnishes  some  of  its  most  intense 
and  passionate  examples.  Its  saints  feel  as  the  mystic 
thinkers  do  the  passion  for  final  oneness,  but  they  feel  still 
more  the  passion  for  fellowship  with  God.  It  is  the  strength 
and  the  conflict  of  these  two  desires  that  gives  a  "  troubled 
intensity  "  to  their  utterances.  In  the  Christian  and  Hebrew 
saints  the  poignancy  of  their  lyrical  cries  for  God  comes 
from  the  frustration  of  their  desire  that  their  sense  of  sin 
creates.  There  is  not  that  sense  of  sin  in  the  Indian  saint, 
and  yet  for  him,  too,  a  deep  restlessness  lies  around  his 
rest.  There  is  struggle  and  despair  and  a  division  of  desire 
for  the  Indian  saint  as  for  the  saint  of  the  West.  It  is 
not,  however,  that  "  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present 
with  me  "  ;  it  is  a  conflict  between  the  desire  of  the  One 
and  of  the  two.  The  Indian  saint  has  to  make  a  difficult 
choice  between  deliverance  from  "  the  pang  of  separation  " 
and  possession  of  the  blessed  consciousness  of  love  satisfied. 
From  this  soul-struggle  come  some  of  the  most  touching 
and  beautiful  lyrical  utterances  of  the  Indian  poets  of 
bhakti. 

VOL.  xvi.  10 
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While  the  mysticism  of  the  Upanisads  was  sometimes  too 
cold,  that  which  we  find  here  is  sometimes  warm  with  a 
too  earthly  passion.  This  is  especially  so  when  it  centres 
round  the  name  of  Krishna  and  is  stimulated  by  the  gross 
suggestions  that  his  story  supplies.  In  the  case  of  the 
other  figure  to  whom  especially  this  worship  is  r> 
namely  Rama,  this  is  much  less  frequently  a  fault,  and  that 
is  so  also  where  Vithoba  (though  Vithoba  i.-  « d  with 

!ma)  is  the  god  that  is  loved  and  adored.  The  prevail- 
ing method  of  mysticism  is  love,  and  in  the  whole  bhakti 
movement  this  is  the  accepted  means  by  which  the  wor- 
shipper and  the  object  of  his  worship  are  brought  toget 
For  the  worship  of  these  gods,  who  are  viewed  as  gracious 
and  friendly,  there  seems  no  reason  why  renunciation  should 
be  required,  and  yet  here  also  the  fact  that  behind  them 
the  shadowy  Brahman  still  looms  divides  the  worshipper's 
mind  between  joy  in  the  world  and  in  the  experience 
common  life  and  rejection  of  them  as  unreal.  Kabir's 
poems  give  many  examples  of  this  vacillation.  His 
in-tinct,  and  that  of  most  of  the  bkaktas,  turns  away  with 
dislike  from  the  Yogi  and  the  ascetic,  those  murderers  of 

joy  of  life.  "  The  Yogi  dyes  his  garments,"  he  says, 
k  instead  of  dyeing  his  mind  in  the  colours  of  life."  Aim  in, 
"  The  home  is  the  abiding  place  ;  in  the  home  is  real; 

(mine  helps  to  attain  him  who  i<  reaL"     And  yet.  on 
t  he  ot  her  hand,  he  says,  "  Do  not  go  to  the  garden  of  flo\\ 
<)   friend,  go  not  there;    in   your  body  is  the  garden  of 
flowers."     What  we  see  about  us  in  the  world  is  "  the 
sport  of  the  Unattainable  ( '  t  he  shadow  of  unreality 

falls  across  the  joy  of  life.     But  on  the  whole  for  Kablr 
and  Tukaram  and  most  of  this  school  the  mood  of  su 
tance  of  the  world  and  it>  L'ift-  pn -dominates.     Both  these 
poets  in  closely  similar  language  i 
God  cares  for  and  sustains  them. 
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Unwearied  He  bears  up  the  universe. 

How  light  a  burden  I  ! 
Does  not  His  care  the  frog  within  the  stone 

With  food  supply  ? 

The  bird,  the  creeping  thing,  lays  up  no  store. 

This  Great  One  knows  their  need  ! 
And  if  I,  Tuka,  cast  on  Him  my  load, 

Will  not  His  mercy  heed  ? 

For  the  most  part  they  would  both  agree  with  Sir  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore  when  he  says,  "  Deliverance  is  not  for  me 
in  renunciation.  I  will  never  shut  the  doors  of  my  senses." 
And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Kabir  says,  "  The  gate  is  locked, 
but  within  there  is  fragrance  "  :  and  Tukaram  : 

Lo  in  the  empty  world  apart 
I  hearken,  waiting  Thy  footfall. 

Even  on  such  human  and  tender  hearts  as  Tukaram's  and 
Kabir's  lies  the  spell  of  Brahman  and  the  via  negativa,  so 
that  they  too  would  set  forth  on  "  a  flight  of  the  lonely 
soul  to  the  lonely  God." 

Yet  the  desire  for  a  fellowship  of  affection  is  inextinguish- 
able in  the  hearts  of  these  seekers.  God  is  the  "  mother's 
house,"  that  place  of  rest  and  love,  to  which  the  married 
girl  looks  back  with  so  much  longing  from  her  husband's 
house,  this  world  of  sorrow. 

As  the  bride  looks  back  to  her  mother's  house 

And  goes    but  with  dragging  feet, 
So  my  soul  looks  up  unto  Thee  and  longs 

That  Thou  and  I  may  meet. 

As  a  child  cries  out  and  is  sore  distressed 

When  its  mother  it  cannot  see, 
As  a  fish  that  is  taken  from  out  the  wave, 

So  'tis,  says  Tuka,  with  me. 

In  how  many  pictures  they  present  this  inextinguishable 
desire  for  "  God  Who  is  their  home  "  ! 
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How  the  lotus  all  the  night 
Dreameth,  dreameth  of  the  light ! 

As  the  stream  to  fishes,  Thou— 
As  is  to  the  calf  the  cow. 

To  the  faithful  wife  how  dear 
Tidings  of  her  lord  to  hear  ! 

How  a  miser's  heart  is  set 

On  the  wealth  he  hopes  to  get ! 

Such,  says  Tuka,  such  am  I, 
But  for  Thee  I'd  surely  die. 

This,  is,  says  Kabir, 

the  music  of  the  meeting  of  soul  with  soul : 

It  is  the  music  of  the  forgetting  of  sorrows  : 

It  is  the  music  that  transcends  all  coming  in  and  all  going  forth. 

That  is  the  stuff  out  of  which  true  mysticism,  east  or 
west,  is  woven. 

Again,  as  a  means  to  that  communion,  "  self-naughting  " 
is  as  fully  recognised  as  necessary  by  these  saints  as  it  was 
by  the  author  of  the  Theologia  German  xt.  Catherine 

of  Siena.     But  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Ea> 
and  the  Western  mystic  in  the  content  of  th<    self,   the 
"I."     In  India,  as  we  would  expect  from  all  the  hi 
of  its  thought,  this  ego  is  somewhat  thin  and  metaj> 
not  the  sin-burdened  "  I "  that  it  is  to  Christian  thought. 
And  yet  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  on  the  lips  < 
and  Tukaram  it   is  not  merely  personality  that  the  s 
feels  is  coming  between  him  and  God  but  a  rebel  selfhood. 
It  is  not  easy  to  judge  of  the  moral  value  of  their  longing 
for  freedom   from  these  bonds:     here    a.L'ain    the    Knrma- 
transmigration    doctrine    has    an    influence    making    t 
•iL'ht  different  from  that  of  the  Christian  and  certa 
of  !»•—  ethi»-;d  value.     'But   that  we  have  here  a  more  truly 

ijjiousaspirati-.n  than  in  the  case  of  the  "  Thou  art  Tl 
of  Upanisad  m-  n  can  be  no  doubt. 
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The  unstruck  drum  of    Eternity  is    sounded  within  me ;    but  my 

deaf  ears  cannot  hear  it. 
So  long  as  man  clamours  for  the  /  and  the  mine,  his  works  are 

as  naught : 
When  all  love  of  the  /  and  Mine  is  dead,  then  the  work  of  the  Lord 

is  done. 

Here  "  love  of  the  I  "  and  ^he  reference  to  its  "  clamours  " 
betray  a  real  feeling  of  alienation  from  a  God  who  requires 
obedience,  a  feeling  that  is  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  Chris- 
tian's sense  of  sin.  So  it  is  also  in  many  of  the  songs  of 
Tukaram. 

My  self  I've  rendered  up  to  Thee ; 
I've  cast  it  from  me  utterly. 

Now  here  before  Thee,  Lord,  I  stand, 
Attentive  to  Thy  least  command. 

The  self  within  me  now  is  dead, 
And  Thou  enthroned  in  its  stead. 

Yea,  this,  I,  Tuka,  testify. 

No  longer  here  is  "  me  "  or  "  my." 

That  certainly  seems  to  describe  an  attitude  of  humility 
and  self-surrender,  and 

Still  to  the  lowly  soul, 

He  doth  Himself  impart, 
And  for  His  dwelling  and  His  throne 

Chooses  the  humble  heart. 

The  mystic  symbol  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  is 
as  commonly  employed  by  these  saints  as  it  was  by  Ruys- 
broek  or  Samuel  Rutherford,  but  here  it  has  not  often 
passed  through  a  flame  of  holiness  that  has  cleansed  it 
and  that  can  keep  it  clean.  When  Krishna  is  the  "  sole 
male  "  and  "  all  besides  are  females,"  there  is  manifestly 
a  danger  lest  gross  and  sensual  suggestions  shall  usurp 
the  place  of  true  devotion.  Tukaram  far  more  frequently 
uses  the  symbol  of  the  mother  and  her  child  than  this 
more  dangerous  one,  and  when  he  does  use  it  he  often  does 
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not  appear  to  be  thinking  of  Krishna  as  the  lover  of  the 
milkmaids.  Vithoba,  whom  he  worships,  is  usually  for  him 
the  husband  of  RukminI,  not  the  lover  of  Radha.  It  is 
surely  a  devout  heart  that  sits  waiting  and  longing  for  the 
god  of  his  affection  and  cries — 

Says  Tuka,  Blest  shall  be  the  day— 

Ah,  soon  may  it  betide  ! — 
When  One  shall  come  from  Pandhari 

To  summon  me,  His  bride. 

The  question  of  mystic  thought  betrays  itself  in  i 
saints,  though  it  does  not  cause  such  a  paralysis  of  effort 
as  in  the  case  of  those  who  seek  to  lose  themselves  in  the 
ineffable  and  actionless  Brahman.     The  Indian  sages  have 
certainly  not  been  among  the  "  great  actives  "  of  mysticism. 
But  as  with  the  mystics  of  the  Wot.  so  with  the  m\ 
temper  of  India,  its  safeguard  against   the  temptation  of 
a  slothful  self -absorption  will  be  found  when  it  j> 
at  the  heart  of  its  devotional  fervour  the  figure  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.     For  it  is  by  its  deep  desire  for  di\ 
communion  that  Indian  religious  thought  will  surely  make 
one  of  its  most  precious  contributions  to  the  interpretation 
of  Christ.     It  has  already  begun  to  make  it  in  the 
of  the  Christian  poet,  N.  V.  Tiluk.   one  of  the  foren 
among  India's  poets  to-day.     Fellowship   with   God  is  a 
subject  of  whieh  he  sinrrs  with  much  beauty  and 
of  language  in  hymn->  that  are  sung  throughout  the  \\ .: 
Marat  hi  Christian  Chun  h. 

As  the  moon  and  its  beams  are  one,  so,  that  I  be  one  with  'i 
This  is  my  prayer  to  Thee,  O  God;  this  is  this  beggar's  j 

It  will  be  a  great  and  precious  gift  if  the  Indian  Church  is 
able  in  days  to  come  to  teach  us  how  to  enter  more  fully 
into  the  secret  of  the  presence  of  God.  Then  <|ui<ti>m  will 
pass  into  a  strength  for  service  that  is  not  shallow  or  fussy, 
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and  the  passivity  of  the  ancient  rishis  will  be  transformed 
by  the  faith  and  the  love  of  Christ  into  a  "  wise  passiveness." 

[Note. — The  translations  from    Kablr  in  this  article  are 
from  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore's  Hundred  Poems  of  Kabir.] 

N.  MACNICOL. 
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ALMOST  every  one  knows  that  there  has  been  in  recent  years 
a  striking  addition  made  to  the  written  teaching  of  Jesus  in 
the  form  of  a  couple  of  pages  from  a  lost  book  of  sayings  of 
His  which  have  turned  up  in  the  excavation  of  the  Egyptian 
city  of  Oxyrhyncus.  They  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  first,  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  value,  which  is 
not  slight ;  second,  because  of  their  critical  value,  constituting 
as  they  do  the  verification  of  the  suspicion  that  there  was, 
in  the  early  Church,  a  collection  of  the  ethical  and  spiritual 
sayings  of  Jesus,  which  have  for  ages  been  lost  sight  of,  and 
might  have  been  supposed  to  have  altogether  disappeared; 
some  had,  indeed,  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the 
absence  of  such  a  book  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  never 
existed. 

The  Christian  world  has  not  been  very  enthusiastic  over 
these  recovered  scraps,  but  it  has  not  been  unkindly.  There 
is  a  natural  and  proper  suspicion  of  new  biblical  or  semi- 
biblical  matter.  Yet  one  of  the  new  sayings  about  the 
cleaving  of  the  wood  and  the  lifting  of  the  stone  has  already 
been  consecrated  in  verse  to  the  musical  needs  of  the  Labour 
Movement,  and  finds  a  place  in  the  Fellowship  Hymn  Book. 
Whether  the  sayings  receive  a  welcome  or  not  (and  the  case 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  recovered  Odes  of  Solomon 
which  also  have  had  a  doubtful  reception  from  the  faithful), 
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the  fragments  are  here  to  stay,  and  they  find  a  place  among 
other  scanty  Greek  fragments  from  early  Patristic  sources, 
like  the  saying  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  that  "  He  that  is 
near  me  is  near  the  fire,  and  he  who  is  far  from  me  is  far  from 
the  Kingdom." 

They  might  be  labelled  collectively,  these  and  those,  as  the 
extra-biblical  Greek  remains  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  it 
would  be  a  very  tiny  little  Greek  book,  as  yet,  though  it  may 
any  day  swell  to  a  much  larger  dimension. 

Now  those  who  are  interested  in  such  survivals  and  collec- 
tions will  perhaps  remember  to  have  sometimes  seen  added 
to  these  Greek  sayings  another  sentence  which  was  not  Greek 
but  Arabic.  It  was  said  to  come  from  a  MoMjue  in  India, 
and  it  informed  us  that  Jesus  said  (it  is  the  very  introductory 
formula  of  the  sayings  from  Egypt),  that  "  This  world  is  a 
bridge  :  pass  over  it,  but  do  not  take  up  your  resid< 
upon  it." 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  was  the  first  and  for  a  long  time  the 
only  contribution  l  which  the  East  has  made  to  the  teaching 
of  Jesus,  outside  the  pages  of  the  canonical  writings.     \Ylien 
we  reflect  upon  the  very  scanty  limits  within  which  the 
primitive  Christian  records  are  confined,  we  may  well  be 
prised  that  nothing  definite  has  come  to  us  from  Pal 
tradition  or  from  the  Syriac  literature  to  add  to  the  biblical 
account.     The   one   saying  from   India  to    which    I   have 
referred  might  well  have  set  us  thinking  ;m<l   enquiring. 
Indeed,   it  became  apparent  to  oriental   scholars  that,   if 
Syria  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  Egypt   had 
nothing  except  among  Greek-speaking  peoples,  the  Ar 
ature  showed  signs  of  saying  a  great  deal  :   not  indeed  in 
pages  of  the  Koran,  but  outside  of  that  bible  also,  in  the 
literature  of  the  -aints  and  sages  of  Islam.     As 


»  Add  the  Fenian  story  of  the  dead  dog  whose  teeth  were,  Jesua  said, 
like  peart*. 
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regards  the  Koran,  indeed,  every  one  knew  that  there  were 
some  references  to  Jesus,  taken  chiefly  from  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels  of  the  Infancy,  and  their  tales  of  how  the  child  Jesus 
made  mud-sparrows,  and  set  them  flying  in  mid-heaven. 

But  there  were  few  traditions  about  Jesus  that  told  of  His 
teaching,  its  matter  or  its  manner,  and  we  may  conclude 
that  although  Mohammed  picked  up  a  good  many  biblical 
and  associated  traditions  from  odd  quarters,  he  did  not  come 
across  anything  that  was  comparable  with  a  book  of  Sayings 
of  Jesus.  An  enquiry  that  was  almost  fruitless  with  regard 
to  the  Koran  showed  signs  of  being  fruitful  elsewhere  in  the 
Moslem  literature.  An  American  professor  printed  six  say- 
ings of  Jesus  from  a  Persian  source  in  1908,  and  Dr.  Zwemer 
in  his  Moslem  Christ  printed  in  1912  eight  such  sayings,  which 
he  took  from  a  collection  of  apocryphal  Moslem  legends, 
made  by  one  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  named  Sheykho,  at 
Beyrout  two  years  previously.  Professor  D.  S.  Margoliouth 
drew  attention  in  the  Expository  Times  for  1903-4  to 
seventy-seven  sayings  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  mystical 
writers  of  Islam,  with  especial  reference  to  Al  Ghazzali. 

Dr.  Mingana,  also,  discovered  a  rich  mine  of  such  quota- 
tions in  an  Arabic  MS.  in  the  John  Rylands  Library,  three 
of  which  he  published  in  the  Expository  Times  for 
May,  1916,  and  now  we  have  the  first  instalment  of  a 
collection  of  three  hundred  such  sayings  -made  by  the 
Arabic  Professor  at  the  University  of  Madrid,  Professor  Asin 
et  Palacios,  and  published  in  the  series  known  as  Patro- 
logia  Orientalis.  It  is  a  splendid  piece  of  gleaning,  made 
chiefly  from  the  ascetic  writers,  especially  those  known  as 
the  Sufis,  the  real  saints  of  Islam,  and  in  particular  from  the 
writings  of  Al  Ghazzali,  who  is  almost  the  only  instance  of  an 
orthodox  Sufi,  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem  as  the  prince 
of  Moslem  doctors.  We  shall  hear  more  of  Al  Ghazzali  before 
long,  for  he  is  a  mystic  of  the  first  water.  For  the  present, 
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he  comes  in  as  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the  Moslem 
sayings  of  Jesus. 

As  we  said  just  now,  this  collection,  from  which  we  shall 

presently  make  some  extracts,  is  gathered  from  the  ascetic 

and  mystic  writers  of  Islam,  who  reinforced  their  doctrine, 

for  which  there  is  little  enough  in  the  way  of  encouragement 

in  the  Koran,  by  an  appeal  to  the  authority  and  teaching  of 

Jesus.     This  they  could  not  have  done  if  Jesus  had  not,  for 

them,  appeared  in  the  light  of  an  ascetic,  or,  at  least,  a 

mystical  teacher.     That  sets  one  thinking  at  once.     Was 

Jesus  really  what  the  Indians  call  a  Sadhu, — a  wandering, 

homeless  person   whom   the  love  of  God  had   bewitched 

away  from  the  folh'es  and  futilities  of  ordinary  life,  at  \vnr 

with  its  pleasure  and  superior  to  its  pains  ?    Our  own  current 

interpretation   of  Jesus  has  always  minimised  the    as< 

element  in  His  teaching,  and  has  made  little  of  its  mystical 

side.     He  could  not  be  a  true  ascetic,  for  He  did  not  wear  a 

hair  shirt,  like  John,  nor  cultivate  a  minimum  diet.     If  He 

did  not  marry,  He  did  not  despise  women,  nor  alien  ate  chil- 

drvn,  as  an  ascetic  commonly  does,  and  if  He  said  somethings 

about   the  abandonment    of  the   world    and   its   den 

ul  imagined  the  path  to  heaven  as  st  n-\\n   \\  ii  h 
bed  right  eye  mputated  right  hands  and  right 

we  never  took  Him  literally  as  some  eastern  asc< 
said  to  have  done.     It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  glories  of  our 
[•relation  of  Jesus  that  He  at  least  was  not  a  monk  nor 
anything  like  one.     Quite  other  appears  to  have  been 
view  of  the  Sufi  saints  and  confessors,  as  we  shall  see  when  we 
B  to  look  at  some  of  the  >a  yings  that  they  ha\' 
ri    Him,  or  evolved  from  their  inner  consciousness  as 
p  which  He  ought  to  have  said  (perhaps  did  say  i 
So  much  by  way  of  preliminary  and  by  way  of  warning 
against  expecting  an  increase  of  historical  matter  for  Dr. 
Glover  or  the  next  writer  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
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First  of  all,  there  are,  as  we  should  expect,  a  number  of 
sayings  that  are  either  taken  from  the  Gospels  or  are  obvious 
modifications  of  things  that  stand  in  the  Gospels.  For 
instance,  when  we  find  it  stated  that  Jesus  (upon  whom  may 
God  give  peace)  said  : 

Do  not  hang  your  pearls  upon  the  necks  of  pigs,  for  wisdom  is 
better  than  a  pearl,  and  he  who  scorns  it  is  worse  than  swine, 

we  are  clearly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Matthew  vii. 

The  quotation  implies  that  pigs  despise  pearls,  which 
shows  that  it  is  not  a  complete  saying.  For  the  way  in 
which  pigs  despise  pearls  is  by  trampling  upon  them,  which 
cannot  be  done  with  a  necklace. 

The  writer  has  explained  that  the  pearl  that  is  in  danger  of 
being  slighted  and  must  not  be  vulgarised  is  the  Divine 
Wisdom.  This  is  an  esoteric  touch  which  is  involved  in  the 
Gospel  teaching  and  may  very  well  have  belonged  to  the 
Gospel.  Thus  we  have  found  nothing  fresh  in  one  sense,  and 
in  another  sense  we  have  found  it. 

When  we  find  Jesus  credited  with  a  series  of  similitudes 
concerning  the  hypocritical  professors,  we  shall  at  once 
recognise  kinship  with  passages  in  the  Gospels.  '''  Wise  men, 
says  Jesus,  who  are  not  good  men,  are  like  a  stone,  which  has 
fallen  on  the  mouth  of  a  stream  :  they  do  not  drink  them- 
selves, nor  do  they  allow  the  stream  to  flow  over  the  land 
which  has  been  sown."  This  is  a  very  good  illustration,  at 
all  events,  of  the  saying  in  Matthew  xxiii.,  where  Jesus 
accuses  the  Pharisees  of  closing  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
against  men,  not  entering  in  themselves,  nor  allowing  others 
to  enter  in.  The  passage  quoted  has  further  illustration  of 
the  theme,  and  concludes  by  saying  that  the  people  who  are 
denounced  are  like  "  Sepulchres,  whose  outside  appears  like 
a  habitable  house,  but  inside  is  full  of  dead  men's  bones." 
The  writer  has  a  parallel  also  to  the  case  of  a  white-washed 
drain-pipe,  which  answers  to  the  biblical  words  "  full  of  all 
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un< -leanness."  The  parallel  in  Matthew  is,  then,  capable  of 
being  further  illuminated  by  the  Moslem  reference.  \Ve  need 
not  decide  definitely  whether  it  represents  a  longer  or  a 
nt  parabolic  teaching  of  Jesus. 

Sometimes  the  saying  appears  to  be  a  quotation  plus  an 
early  expansion  or  exposition  of  it. 

For  example,  we  shall  all  be  at  home  in  the  following  : 

Consider  the  fowls,  they  do  not  sow  nor  reap  nor  gather  into 
barns,  and  yet  God  (may  He  be  exalted)  sustains  them  from  day  to 
day. 

What  shall  we  say  to  this  that  follows  ? 

But  and  if  ye  say  :  our  stomachs  are  bigger  than  theirs  :  Con- 
sider the  camels,  how  God  (may  He  be  exalted)  has  designed  these 
created  things  for  their  support. 

Is  that  part  of  the  original  teaching  ?  If  so,  it  comes  under 
the  heading  of  Humorous  Touches  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

Now  let  us  go  on  to  illustrate  the  statement  which  we 
made,  that  these  Moslem  saints  regarded  Jesus  as  one  with 
themselves  in  the  contempt  of  the  world  and  in  scorn  of  its 
wealth  and  vain  glory.  For  them,  Jesus  was  the  typical 
poor  man. 

The  Messiah  (may  God  fill  him  with  blessings  and  peace)  said, 
I  indeed  love  poverty,  I  hate  wealth. 

And  no  form  of  address  was  more  pleasing  to  Jesus  than  when  any 
one  said  to  him,  O  Poor  Man  /  (No.  18  of  Margoliouth.) 

This  is  pretty  strong,  I  will  not  say  stronger  than  the 
Gospel.  St.  Francis  would  arise  and  denounce  me  if  I  did. 
We  may  have  undervalued  the  Christian  tradition,  as  to  the 
poor  man  to  whom  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  belongs.  \\V 
remember  that  the  earliest  Christian  heresy  (if  it  was  a 
heresy)  is  that  of  the  Ebionim,  or  poor  men  ;  the  Fathers,  not 
Dndentanding  the  meaning  of  tin-  word,  said  they  were  the 
followers  of  a  certain  Ebion,  and  t  hat  t  h<>y  had  poor  thoughts 
of  .ICMIS  theologically.  It  seems  that  Ebion  may  really  have 
existed,  and  that  he  was,  in  fact,  the  founder  of  the  1 
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whose  disciples  used  to  address  him,  acceptably  to  himself, 
as  Ebion.  St.  Francis  knows  what  I  am  trying  to  say, 
because  he  believes  it  all  ;  I  am  only  an  amateur,  a  picker  up 
of  mystical  crumbs  ! 

Here  is  another  saying  that  looks  in  the  same  direction : 

The  Messiah  said  :  Have  no  regard  to  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles, 
who  are  of  this  world,  for  the  dazzle  of  their  riches  will  take  away 
the  light  of  your  faith.  (No.  63  of  Margoliouth.) 

What  makes  me  think  this  saying  is  genuine  is  not  merely 
its  evident  spiritual  value,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  expressed  in 
biblical  language.  What  has  a  Moslem  to  do  with  "  riches 
of  the  Gentiles  "  ?  but  it  says  in  Isaiah,  "  Ye  shall  eat  the 
riches  of  the  Gentiles,"  and  Jesus  appears  to  be  contradicting 
the  prophecy  and  setting  it  on  one  side.  It  must  be  true. 
Is  it  not  much  the  same  thing  as  the  Cardinal  once  said  to  the 
Pope,  as  they  watched  the  waggons  of  treasure  rolling  into 
the  Vatican,  "  The  time  is  past,  Holy  Father,  when  the 
Church  could  say,  '  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none.'  '  And 
the  Pope  said  wisely  and  sadly,  "  Past  also  is  the  time  when 
the  Church  could  say,  Arise  and  walk." 

Sometimes  these  Moslem  saints  take  Jesus  to  the  point  of 
caricature,  by  representing  Him  as  belonging  to  the  "Do- 
Wlthout-Society  "  in  grotesque  and  impossible  terms.  The 
"  Do-Without-Society  "  is  the  one  to  which  the  philosopher 
belonged,  who,  walking  down  the  street  that  corresponds 
to  Regent  Street  in  ancient  Athens,  remarked  :  '  *  How  many 
things  there  are  that  we  have  no  need  of  !  "  The  War  lords 
are  taking  us  down  the  same  street  to-day.  Here  is  my 
grotesque  illustration. 

Jesus  the  Messiah  used  to  carry  with  him  nothing  but  a  comb 
and  a  water- jug  ;  one  day  he  saw  a  man  combing  his  beard  with 
his  fingers,  so  he  promptly  threw  away  the  comb  ;  afterwards  he 
saw  another  man  taking  water  to  drink  with  his  hands,  so  He  straight- 
way threw  away  His  water- jug.  (No.  65  of  Margoliouth.) 
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I  am  able  to  prove,  from  archaeological  considerations,  that 
the  earliest  comb  of  the  human  race  had  five  teeth,  and 
answered  to  the  five  fingers  ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
accept  it  as  a  final  symbol  of  social  evolution,  and  to  initiate  a 
reaction  against  it.  However,  to  continue  the  theme  of  the 
scorn  of  the  world  and  its  multiplicity. 

Jesus  said  :  O  company  of  ray  apostles  !     Discharge  to  the  utmost 

iutics  of  religion,  and  be  content    with  the  cheapest  things 

in  this  world,  just  as  the  people  of  this  world  are  content  with  the 

minimum  of  religious  observances  if  so  be  that  they  may  get  the 

complete  possession  of  this  world. 

This  is  a  little  more  balanced  than  the  previous  judgni 
in; i -much  as  it  lays  the  stress  upon  a  right  contentment. 
John  Bunyan,  who  was  as  keen  a  pilgrim  as  any  whom  he 
ever  planned,  thought  contentment  a  great  grace,  and  m 
his  bright-faced  shepherd  lad  sing  : 

I  am  content  with  what  I  have 
Little  it  be  or  much, 
And,  Lord,  contentment  still  I  crave, 
Because  thou  savest  such. 

For  unworldliness  generally  take  the  following  striking 
parable  (No.  48  of  Margoliouth)  : 

Once  upon  a  time  the  world  came  to  Jesus  in  the  shape  of  a 
toothless  old  hag,  all  bedight  with  ornaments.  Jesus  said  :  How 
many  husbands  have  you  had  ?  The  old  dame  replied,  More  than 
I  can  count.  Said  Jesus,  Are  they  all  dead,  or  have  they  all 
divorced  you?  Nay,  said  she,  I  killed  thi-m  every  one.  Jesus 
said,  Alas  for  thy  surviving  husl-  Kave  they  not  taken 

example  from  those  that  are  gone,  seeing  that  thou  hast  destroyed 
i  one  by  one  ?     And  how  have  they  not  been  ware  of  thee  T  " 

This  is  a  little  sermon  on  the  text  "  Love  not  the  world, 
nor  1  he  t  flings  that  are  in  the  world."     It  is,  at  any  rate. 
i  of  discourse  that  might  have  been  offered  in  an  e 

n.  meeting,  when  ethics  .-till   had  the  right  of 
against  theology. 

Sometimes  in  these  sayings  we  catch  the  ordinary  Mo 
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appeal,  to  the  fears  of  hell  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  joys  of 
Paradise  on  the  other  ;  the  same  as  in  certain  ages  of  the 
Church  has  been  the  popular  and  prevailing  Gospel  :  (the 
Franciscans  and  the  modern  evangelicals  largely  practised  it. 
It  gave  us  the  Dies  Irae  and  some  other  less  noble  forms  of 
teaching).  Sometimes,  however,  the  genuine  Sufi  doctrine 
is  apparent,  where  the  love  of  God  eclipses  all  the  lower 
motives,  the  fears  of  doom,  and  the  hopes  of  reward.  Here 
is  the  parable  in  which  the  truth  is  told  : 

"Jesus  once  passed  by  a  crowd  of  devotees,  who  were  so 
aflame  with  devotion  that  they  seemed  like  old  and  worn-out 
wine-skins.  He  said  to  them,  Who  and  what  are  ye  ?  They 
said,  Servants  of  God  are  we.  He  said,  Wherefore  do  ye 
serve  ?  They  said,  God  has  terrified  us  with  the  fear  of  hell. 
We  are  afraid  of  hell.  He  said,  God  is  held  to  protect  you 
against  your  fears.  Going  further  on,  he  came  to  others 
yet  more  devout,  and  he  said,  Wherefore  do  ye  serve  ?  They 
said,  God  hath  made  us  to  desire  Paradise  and  whatsoever 
things  He  hath  prepared  in  that  place  for  His  friends.  We 
are  hoping  for  that.  He  said,  God  is  held  to  bestow  on  you 
that  which  ye  hope  for.  Passing  on,  he  came  to  others  who 
were  addicted  to  the  Divine  worship,  and  He  said,  Who  and 
what  are  ye  ?  They  said,  We  are  lovers  of  God,  who  serve 
him  neither  for  the  fear  of  hell  nor  for  the  desire  of  Paradise, 
but  only  for  His  own  love-sake,  and  in  order  that  we  may 
glorify  His  glory.  He  said,  Ye  indeed  are  the  friends  of  God. 
It  has  been  ordered  that  I  abide  among  you.  So  He  abode 
among  them." 

This  is  one  way  of  saying  that  Jesus  was  a  Sufi,  and  the 
model  of  all  Sufis.  We  have  touched  the  point  where  the 
Quietists  and  the  Sufis  meet  together,  and  where  Madame 
Guyon  and  Francis  Xavier  walk  the  same  street  with  Al 
Ghazzali  to  the  same  sanctuary.  You  may  hear  them  sing- 
ing in  soft  undertones  : 
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My  God  !  I  love  thee  ;  not  because 
I  hope  for  Heaven  thereby. 

Like  the  virgin  whom  St.  Ivo  of  Chartres  met,  they  h 
water  to  put  out  the  flames  of  hell,  and  fire  to  burn  up  the 
delights  of  Paradise,  that  men  everywhere  may  serve  God 
out  of  pure  love. 

RENDEL  HARRIS. 
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(Continued.) 

2.  OUR  essayist  also  denies  that  the  two  Pauline  passages 
in  question  support  the  idea  that  Apostles,  Prophets,  and 
Teachers  had  received  direct  Divine  appointment.  Compar- 
ing 1  Corinthians  xii.  28  with  the  parallel  passage  in  verse  18 
of  the  same  chapter  which  reads,  "  But  now  hath  God  set 
the  members  each  one  of  them  in  the  body,  even  as  it  please  d 
him,"  we  realise  that  what  the  former  passage  implies  is  not 
that  Apostles,  Prophets,  and  Teachers  are  as  individuals 
appointed  to  their  respective  functions  by  God,  but  rather 
that  in  God's  due  ordering  of  the  Body  there  are  persons 
qualified  to  fulfil  these  necessary  functions. 

"In  the  second  passage  the  auro?  e'Sa>/cei>,  if  it  stood  alone, 
would  undoubtedly  emphasise  the  thought  that  the  persons 
mentioned  were  direct  gifts  of  God,  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
idea  of  human  intervention  by  way  of  selection  and  authori- 
sation. But  the  right  exegesis  of  the  passage  disposes  of  this 
contention.  The  Apostle  is  speaking  of  the  grace  given  to 
each  member  of  the  body  according  to  the  measure  of  Christ's 
bestowal.  The  Ascended  Lord,  he  says,  is,  as  the  Psalmist 
said,  the  giver  of  gifts  to  men  (eSntcev  So  para).  He  proceeds 
in  Rabbinic  fashion  to  comment  on  the  text  from  the  Psalm  ; 
"  ascended  "  implies  "  descended  "  ;  he  that  descended,  he  it 
is  that  ascended  "  (auro?  eanv  KOI  6  avaftds).  Then  he 
proceeds  in  like  manner  to  comment  on  eScoxev 
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"  And  he  it  is  that  gave  (and  these  are  his  gifts)  some  apos- 

some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors 

and  teachers/'     It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  avros  does  not 

here  mean  "  himself  "  and  that  eSaxev  is  a  reminiscence  of 

the  quotation  which  he  has  just  made,  and  does  not  empha- 

the  Divine  appointment  of  particular   persons  to  the 

offices  of  apostles,  prophets  and  so  forth." 

3.  The  proposition  that  it  was  the  gift  of  teaching  that 
gave  authority  to  the  triad  to  rule  the  Church  of  God  is  also 
strenuously  objected  to.  It  will  be  remembered  that  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  under  discussion  "  those  who  speak  the 
word  of  God  "  are  marked  off  as  a  superior  class  from 
ordinary  members  of  the  Church  who  hear  them  and  obey. 
They  are  a  divinely  appointed  class  of  interpreters  of  the  will 
of  God  that  stand  apart  and  above  in  exalted  supremacy. 
The  Dean  allows  that  this  was  true  of  the  original  Apo- 
and  of  St.  Paul,  but  fails  to  find  any  evidence  outside  the 
Didache  that  Prophets  possessed  any  such  prerogative,  while 
the  claim  asserted  even  in  the  Didache  does  not  include 
teachers.  The  only  possible  confirmation  of  the  idea  in  the 
New  Testament  is  Hebrews  xiii.  7.  "  Remember  your 
leaders,  who  spoke  unto  you  the  word  of  truth,"  which  it 
would  be  natural  to  interpret  as  a  command  to  hold  in  affec- 
t innate  memory  such  departed  leaders  as  for  their  ministry 
of  the  word  deserved  permanent  gratitude,  were  it  not  that 
the  occurrence  of  the  technical  phrase  "  They  who  speak  the 
word  of  God  "  with  a  special  connotation  in  the  Didache 
seems  to  give  colour  to  the  view  that  these  men  were 
"  leaders  "  in  virtue  of  their  "  speaking  the  word  of  God." 
But  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson  very  pertinently  remind 
that  the  very  passage  in  the  Didache  upon  which  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid  comes  in  a  section  of  the  document  which 
ot  Christian  at  all  but  is  a  part  of  a  Jewish  work  entitled 
the  Two  Ways,  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Didachd. 
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It  has,  therefore,  no  real  connexion  with  Apostles,  Prophets, 
and  Teachers  at  all,  being  simply  one  of  the  many  precepts 
which  describe  "  the  .way  of  life."  This  cuts  the  ground 
entirely  from  under  the  assumption  that  in  the  passage  in 
Hebrews  "  those  who  speak  the  word  of  God  "  was  a  recog- 
nised description  of  the  official  leaders  of  the  Church,  and  the 
term  must,  therefore,  drop  out  of  .the  category  of  technical 
Christian  phraseology  and  with  it  the  view  that  the  gift  of 
teaching  (Lehrgabe)  was  the  primary  ground  of  authority 
in  the  primitive  Church. 

4.  What  above  all  raises  the  ire  of  the  Dean  is  the  use  of  the 
term  "  charismatic  "  as  the  specific  title  of  the  ministry  of 
this  supposed  triad  of  Apostles,  Prophets,  and  Teachers. 
It  was  "  made  in  Germany  "  some  thirty  years  ago  and  bears 
all  the  marks  of  most  of  the  articles  manufactured  in  that 
country.  He  offers  convincing  proofs  that  in  St.  Paul's 
mind  every  function  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  any  power  what- 
soever of  helping  the  whole,  is  a  ^dpia-pa,  a  manifestation  of 
that  grace  with  which  the  Body  is  endowed.  Cf.  Romans 
xii.  6  f.,  where  the  order  in  which  the  "charismata"  are 
mentioned  gives  no  clear  guidance  as  to  precedence  and 
where  the  Apostle  easily  passes  from  functions  to  persons 
who  exercise  functions.  So  again  in  1  Corinthians  i.  4-7 
both  "  charis  "  and  "  charisma  "  are  the  prerogatives  of  the 
whole  Church,  and  in  1  Corinthians  vii.  7  the  latter  term  is 
used  with  (reference  to  marriage  and  non-marriage.  In  1 
Corinthians  xii.  the  list  of  "  charismata  "  includes  all  the 
special  energies  which  had  become  the  causes  of  rivalry  and 
contention  for  precedence  in  the  Church  of  Corinth.  In  all 
these  passages,  then,  St.  Paul  uses  "  charisma  "  of  any  and 
every  manifestation  of  grace  (x^-P^)  in  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Church,  whether  it  be  the  great  gift  of  prophecy  or 
the  humble  gift  of  "  shewing  mercy  with  cheerfulness,"  and 
there  is  no  shadow  of  support  for  the  contention  that  the 
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office  of  an  Apostle,  Prophet,  or  Teacher  could  be  descr 
as  "  charismatic  "  in  contrast  to  that  of  a  Bishop,  I 
Deacon.     It  is  high  time,  says  the  Dean,  that  the  word 
"  charismatic  "   in  this   connexion   wereT  altogether   aban- 
doned.    If  the  term  is  to  be  used  at  all  it  is  just  as  applicable 
to  the  Bishop,  Priest,  or  Deacon  as  to  the  other  triad,  be- 
cause it  is  inconceivable  that  St.  Paul  could  have  supposed 
that  any  one  of  the  former  group  could  fulfil  his  function  if 
no  "charisma"  were  his  to  enable  him.     Every  niin 
in  the  Church,  whether  that  conferred  by  the  direction  of  the 
Spirit,  calling  whom  He  would  to  be   Apostles,  Prophets, 
and  Teachers,   and   ministries  conferred    by  the  Church. 
whom  it  elected  and  whom  Apostolic  men  appointed  for  it 
l>i-hops  and  deacons  was  "  charismatic,"  and  spiritual  grace 
was  as  truly  bestowed  in  ordination  as  in  any  other  fashion. 

5.  Finally  the  statement  that    Apostles,  Prophets, 
Teachers  belonged  to  the  universal  Church,  while  I 
Priests,  and  Deacons  belonged  to  the  local  community  which 
they  were  appointed  to  serve  is  examined  and  defini 
rejected.     While  it    is  obvious  that  the  ministry  of   the 
Apostles  was  not  locally  limited,  the  Dean  is  of  opinion  that 
the  idea  that  Prophets  had  a  similarly  wide  range  of  fun< 
would  never  have  presented  itself  had  the  notion  not  been 
suggested  by  the  Didache.     There  are,  it  is  true,  in  the  New 
Testament  a  few   instances  of  prophets  going    from   one 
Church  to  another,  but  they  do  not  justify  us  in  thin! 
that  this  was  the  ordinary  procedure.     On  the  other  hand, 
to  imply  that  the  local  ministry  was  not  a  gift  of  God  to  the 
whole  Church  and  to  depreciate  it  in  comparison  with  the 
prophets  and  other  teachers  who    sprang  up  within  the 
bosom  of  the  local  community,  but  might  be  recognised  for 
their  gifts  in  other  communities  which  they  might  elect  to 
,  is  beyond  anything  hinted  at  in  the  New  Testament. 
But  to  proceed  further  and  to  contend  that  Prophets  and 
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Teachers  were  persons  of  authority  who  had  the  right  to 
address  local  communities  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  a  view 
unknown  before  the  discovery  of  the  Didache  and  hardly  to 
be  justified  even  from  that  document,  is,  to  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Armitage  Robinson,  directly  mischievous. 

To  sum  up  the  Dean's  argument :  the  hard  and  fast  dis- 
tinction implied  in  Harnack's  theory  breaks  down,  and  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  a  ministry  consisting  of  Apostles, 
Prophets,  and  Teachers  with  a  personal  preeminence  and  a 
recognised  claim  to  honour,  with  a  right  to  be  called  "  charis- 
matic "  as  against  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons  and  exercis- 
ing a  universal  jurisdiction  in  the  Church  as  against  a  local, 
ever  existed.  A  preeminence  was  unquestionably  associated 
with  the  Apostles.  Prophets  there  were  and  might  be  spoken 
of  next  in  importance  to  the  Apostles,  but  they  were  not  a 
sharply  defined  class.  Teachers  there  were,  composed  of 
those  whose  superior  knowledge  and  education  enabled  them 
to  give  useful  instruction,  but  the  New  Testament  gives  little 
sanction  to  the  idea  that  [there  was  a  definite  class  who  bore 
this  as  their  official  title.  There  was  a  real  distinction 
between  what  may  be  called  the  "  prophetic  "  and  the 
"  episcopal  "  ministry,  consisting  in  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
phets were  not  appointed  by  human  instrumentality, 
whereas  bishops  and  deacons  were,  but  to  apply  the  term 
"  charismatic  "  to  the  one  type  and  deny  it  to  the  other  is 
entirely  to  misrepresent  St.  Paul's  language  and  to  give  rise 
to  entirely  false  deductions. 

If  the  Dean's  arguments  are  sound,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  where  he  has  gone  wrong,  there  goes  by  the  board  a 
theory  to  which  much  of  the  recent  literature  dealing  with 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  Christian  Ministry  owes  its  very 
soul.  Dr.  Lindsay,  e.g.,  looks  at  the  subject  exclusively  from 
this  angle.  His  pages  positively  bristle  with  references  to 
the  distinction  between  the  local  ministry  and  the  prophetic 
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ministry,  the  existence  of  a  twofold  ministry  at  the  very 
beginnings   of   Church    organisation,    the   position   of   the 
"  charismatic  "  ministry  as  bearing  rule    over  the  whole 
Church  of  God  in  virtue  of  its  possession  of  the  "  ministry  of 
the  Word,'*  and  he  ascribes  to  the  "charismatic  "  min 
and  the  position  it  occupied  the  honour  of  being  the  one 
distinctive  feature  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  Church  in 
Apostolic  and  sub- Apostolic  periods.     To  him  and  to  others 
the  subsequent  supremacy  of  the  Episcopal  Ministry  was  a 
departure  from  if  not  an  actual  perversion  of  Apostolic 
precedent.     Some  writers  even  go  so  far  as  to  see  not  in 
Catholicism  but  in  Montanism,  with  its  emphasis  on 
tian  prophecy,"  the  true  heir  of  Apostolic  tradition  and 
practice.     Dr.  Armitage   Robinson  and  Dr.  Wotherspoon, 
if  their  conclusions  are  correct,  and  I  must  confess  that  I 
see  no  reason  to  question  them,  have  completely  den 
this  "  mare's  nest." 

The  remainder  of  this  Essay  is  taken  up  with  a  discussion 
of  Lightfoot's  familiar  account  of   the  origin  of  the  early 
ministry,  published  as  far  back  as  1868.     The  IY 
aiders  that  later  research  has  not  brought  out  any  n< 
and  that  the  great  Cambridge  scholar's  theory  of  the  01 
and  development  of    the  Episcopate  still  hold-  the  i; 
He   suggests,  however,  two  considerations  which   had  not 
presented   themselves   to   Bishop   Laghtfoot    which    would 
account  for  the  manner  in  which  Episcopacy  was  mat 
and  the  Catholic  Church  consolidated.     Intercourse  between 
Churches  would  tend  to  throw  responsibility  upon  a  single 
individual  representing  the  interests  of  the  community  and 
speaking  and  writing  in  its  name,   while  travel   a< 
exercise  of  hospitality  would  necessitate  the  placing  of  tin- 
disposal  of  the  funds  of  the  ,  ..mmum! y  in  his  hands.     And 
again,  the  growth  nf  the  Eucharist  as  the  principal  liturgical 
service  of  the  Church  would  be  a  -t  ill  in 
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in  developing  a  single  office  of  supreme  [importance.1  The 
Dean  is  convinced  that,  although  new  theories  have  come  and 
gone  and  are  still  coming  and  going,  thirty  years  of  acute 
research  and  criticism  have  produced  nothing  that  is  really 
new.  A  threefold  ministry  still  emerges  which  has  proved 
itself  capable  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  second  century  to  the  present  day.  The  functions 
of  ministry  have  not  always  been  distributed  in  exactly  the 
same  proportions  between  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
but  the  whole  framework,  with  its  powers  of  adaptation  by 
no  means  exhausted,  remains,  the  permanent  gift  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  to  the  Church. 

This  is  a  statement  full  of  promise  and  provides  ample 
working-room  for  the  suggestions  of  the  Sub- Committee 
already  referred  to  for  the  re-consideration  of  the  Episcopate 
in  practice  if  not  in  actual  principle.  T  he  historic  threefold 
Ministry  still  stands  for  unity.  It  grew  out  of  the  need  of 
the  preservation  of  unity  when  the  Apostles  were  withdrawn, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree  Jwith  the  Dean's  dictum  that 
it  is  inconceivable  how  unity  can  be  re-established  on  any 
other  basis.  He  qualifies  this  statement  by  adding  that  any 
particular  doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession  need  not  be  held 
by  all  Christians  alike.  It  is  the  principle  of  the  transmission 
of  ministerial  authority  that  makes  for  unity,  while  the 
view  that  ministry  originates  afresh  at  the  behest  of  a 
particular  Church  or  congregation  makes  for  division  and 
subdivision. 

III. 

The  reader  will  turn  with  most  eagerness  to  Dr.  C.  H- 
Turner's  Essay  on  Apostolic  Succession,  and  for  more  than 
one  reason.  He  is,  to  begin  with,  a  layman,  and,  therefore, 

1  See  an  article  by  the  present  writer  in  EXPOSITOR,  August,  1916,  on 
'*  The  Christian  Ministry  in  the  Apostolic  Church." 
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possibly  less  likely  to  be  influenced  by  sectional  views  than 
his  clerical  co-essayists,  and  is  besides  the  foremost  authority 
of  the  day  on  this  particular  subject,  as  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  brilliant  contribution  to  the  first  volume 

he  Cambridge  Mediaeval  History  on   ''The    Organ 
tion    of  the   Church"  and    hi-    Studies   in   Early    Ch 
History    will     readily    acknowledge.     Finally,   the    subject 
itself  is  the  crucial  point  in  the  controversy  and  upon  it  the 
main  importance  of  this  volume   hinges.     The   Essay  is 
divided  into  two  sections:    Apostolic  Succession:   A.  The 
urlijlnnl  n>t,r(  j,h'on;  B.  The  problem  of  Non-Catholic  Orders. 
In  the  first  section  Dr.  Turner  traces  the  growth  of  the  idea 
of  "  Apostolic  Succession  "  from  its  first  beginnings  in  the 
second  century  down  to  the  time  of  Eusebius  in  the  fourth. 
In  the  earliest  stage  its  primary  purpose  was  to  emph; 
the  formal  connexion  that  existed  between  the  Episcopal 
t  h ;  it  age  and  the  Apostles  of  the  first  age  of  the  Church.     Its 
origin  was  fundamentally  due  to  the  crisis  brought  about  by 
the  presence  of  the  Gnostic  peril  in  the  second  cent  urv.     The 
early  Gnostic  leaders,  Basilides,  Valentinus,  and  Man- 
asserted   a   real   connexion    between    theni-vlve<    and    Un- 
original disciples  of  Christ  by  means  of  a  secret  tradit  ion  of  a 
higher  and  more  advanced  teu< hing  imparted  by  the  Apostles 
to  such  of  their  converts  as  were  capable  of  a    imilating  it. 
Again-t    this  claim   the  orthodox  Christians  of   the  se. 
century  set  up  the  threefold  witness  of  the  Apostolic  Creed, 
the   Apostolic   Scriptures,    and    tho   Apostolic    Succession, 
the  possession  of  which  entitled  them  to  consider  that  they 
and  they  alone  w«-n-  the  authorised  n-pie.-eniativt 
Gospel  of  Chri-t  in  the  \\otld  and  thai   the  Body  of  u  hirh 

v  were  members  was  the  only  adequate  vehicle  of  His 
teaching  and  the  expression  of  His  Spirit.     It  was  no  imagin- 
ary danger  with  which  the  ( bthottG  ( 'him-h  was  coi 
at  this  period,  for  although  Gnosticism  was  separated  as  a 
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whole  from  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostles  by  a  deep  and 
impassable  gulf  because  of  its  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
essential  evil  of  matter,  with  its  corollaries,  Docetism  and 
the  rejection  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  it  professed  to 
solve  problems  which  possessed  a  supreme  attraction  for  the 
thoughtful  minds  of  the  day  and  was  able  to  make  a  serious 
bid  for  the  religious  leadership  of  the  Roman  world.  The 
Church's  response  to  the  Gnostic  challenge  took  the  form 
of  an  appeal  to  historical  iacts.  The  Christian  tradition 
belonged  to  the  Church  only  because  the  Church  had  been  as 
a  matter  of  history  the  channel  which  had  conveyed  the 
tradition  from  its  source  in  the  Apostles  down  to  that  day. 
And  this  claim  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  genuine 
Christian  tradition  rested  on  a  threefold  basis,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  the  possession  of  the  Apostolic  Creed,  the  Apostolic 
Scriptures,  and  the  Apostolic  Succession.  A  creed  of  some 
kind  as  a  Baptismal  Formula  unquestionably  existed  very 
early  in  the  Church,  and  scholars  have  been  able  to  recon- 
struct in  almost  verbal  exactitude  the  Creed  which  the  Roman 
Church  professed  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
It  is  also  beyond  doubt  that  it  was  the  pressure  of  Gnosticism 
that  led  to  the  formulation  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a  process  which  was  due  to  the  conviction  of  the 
Church  that  it  possessed,  at  least  in  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  a  corpus  of  authoritative  Christian  docu- 
ments of  equal  validity  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Covenant.  But  documents  grow  old  and  Creeds  become 
rigid  and  stereotyped,  and  both  may  in  time  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  products  of  a  dead  past,  so  that  if  the  "  apos- 
tolic "  principle  was  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  pulse  of  the 
Church  as  it  beat  more  and  more  fully  in  each  successive 
generation  it  must  be  rooted  in  a  living  organism.  So  arose 
the  claim  that  the  Faith  was  not  to  be  looked  for  in  books 
and  formulas  only,  but  in  the  fellowship  to  which  the  books 
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were  committed  and  of  which  the  formulas  constituted  the 
test  of  membership.  To  the  appeal  to  the  Apostolic  Creed 
and  the  Apostolic  Scriptures  was  added  the  appeal  to  the 
Apostolic  Succession. 

It  was  essentially  an  appeal  to  historical  facts  as  against 
the  Gnostic  claim  to  a  succession  of  disciples  through  whom 
the  true  doctrine  was  secretly  handed  on  from  one  generation 
to  another.     The  succession  which  the  Catholic  asserted 
admitted  of  verification  by  every  man,  because  it  had  been 
part  and  parcel  all  along  of  the  history  of  the  community. 
The  bishop  of  any  Christian  Church  is  the  head  and  represen- 
tative of  his  flock  and  has  been  regularly  and  openly  put  in 
possession  of  the  cathedra  or  teaching  chair,  in  succession  to  a 
predecessor  who  had  in  turn  been  recognised  in  liis  time  as 
the  one  proper  possessor  of  the  chair — and  so  right  back  to 
the  foundation  of  the  particular  local  church.     The  church 
might  either  be  an  Apostolic  Church  in  the  fullest  sense,  i.e. 
a  church  whose  first  bishop  had  been  installed  by  an  Apostle, 
or,  as  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  church,  founded  as  an 
offshoot  of  the  missionary  energy  of  some  older  church, 
which  would  trace  its  genealogy  back  beyond  her  own  foun- 
dation through  the  successive  bishops  of  the  mother  church 
until  an  apostolic  origin  was  predicable  of  any  church. 
Thus,  to  give  an  illustration,  the  Church  of  Canterbury  would 
trace  its  apostolic  succession  from  Archbishop  Davidson 
through  Archbishop  Temple  and  all  his  predecessors  back  to 
St.  Augustine,  from  St.  Augustine  back  to  St.  Gregory  who 
sent  him,  and  from  St.  Gregory  back  through  the  succession 
of  bishops  of  Rome  to  the  apostolic  founders,  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.     It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  appeal  was 
never  to  a  single  line  of  succession  only,  and  that  the  empha- 
sis was  always  laid  on  the  consent  of  all.     Even  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  not  regarded  as  in  and  by  itself  a  final  witness. 
The  really  binding  force  of  the  argument  from  "  succession  " 
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lay  in  the  fact  that  if  the  presumption  derived  from  the 
tradition  of  any  individual  church  were  questioned,  the 
Churchman  could  at  once  fall  back  on  the  agreement  of  this 
individual  church  with  other  individual  churches.  The 
Church  was  Catholic  as  well  as  Apostolic,  and  it  was  not  one 
line  of  descent  but  many  which  linked  the  Church  of  Irenaeus 
and  Tertullian  with  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  so  that  it  was 
not  "  Apostolic  Succession  "  but  "  Apostolic  Successions  " 
which  made  the  ultimate  guarantee  of  the  security  of  the 
deposit  of  the  Faith. 

A  bishop  before  he  could  be  recognised  as  being  in  the 
succession  from  the  Apostles  had  first  to  be  lawfully  chosen 
by  the  particular  community  to  occupy  the  vacant  cathedra 
of  its  church,  and  secondly  to  be  lawfully  entrusted  with  the 
charisma  of  the  episcopate  by  the  ministry  of  those  already 
recognised  as  possessing  it,  or,  in  other  words,  two  conditions 
had  to  be  observed, — a  right  relation  to  the  local  church  of 
which  the  bishop  claimed  to  have  been  constituted  the 
head,  and  to  the  whole  Church,  of  the  Episcopate  of  which  he 
claimed  to  have  been  constituted  a  member.  He  must 
have  received  by  ordination  the  charisma  of  the  episcopal 
office;  but  in  addition  to  being  genuinely  ordained  to  the 
office  of  a  bishop  he  must  also  be  the  lawful  occupant  of  a 
particular  cathedra  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  and 
represent  a  body  of  Christian  people.  If  he  were  not  at  the 
head  of  a  community,  but  outside  the  Church  altogether 
in  communion  with  heretics  or  schismatics  of  any  descrip- 
tion, he  was  ipso  facto  outside  the  succession  and  could  carry 
neither  the  truth  nor  the  fellowship  that  came  down  from  the 
Apostles  :  only  they  were  in  the  true  succession  who  were 
"  continuing  stedfastly  in  the  Apostles'  teaching  and  fellow- 
ship "  (Acts  ii.  42). 

The  history  of  the  conception  is  traced  by  Dr.  Turner  in 
detail  during  the  two  hundred  years  that  followed  the  days 
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of  the  Apostles.     In  the  early  Apostolic  period  itself  there 
was  no  thought  of  "  succession  "  because  for  the  primitive 
Christians  the  Church  had  no  future  in  the  world  of  time ;  but 
as  the  years  rolled  on  and  the  Master's  return  tarried  and  t  IK* 
Apostles  died  one  by  one  a  new  situation  arose,  and  it  became 
necessary  that  the  rich  tradition  of  the  first  age  should  be 
gathered  up,  set  in  order,  and  permanently  safe-guai •< 
The  idea  of  "  succession  "  was  in  existence  before  it  found 
formal  expression,  and  the  phraseology  of  the  theory,  but 
not  the  term  itself,  appears  before  the  end  of  the  first  century 
in  the  letter  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Church  of  Corinth. 
where  it  is  set  forth  in  very  clear  terms.     "  Jesus  Christ  was 
sent  from  God,  the  Apostles  from  Jesus  Christ,  the  first 
presbyters  and  deacons  from   the  Apostles "    (xlii.    1-4). 
Clement  also  asserts  that  even  if  the  first  holders  of  o 
were  dead  and  the  Apostles  who  had  appointed  tin 
dead  also,  the  Apostles  had  foreseen  that  the  mini-try  would 
become  a  subject  of  contention  and  had  made  provision  for 
the  continuation  of   the  work.     After  the  original  ordainers 
and  the  original  ordained  their  would  be  other  men  to  be 
found  and  ordained  to  the  ministry,  other  men  of 
prove  and  ordain  them,  and  the  whole  community  would 
express  its  assent  to  each   ordination,  so  that  no  fit-mint 
should  be  lacking  to  ensure  its   complete  and  pei 
validity  (xliv.  1-3).     It  is  true  that  the  only  succe 
which  Clement  speaks  in  so  many  words  is  the  succession  of 
presbyters  to  their  predecessors  in  office  in  the  local  Church. 
but  the  principle  of  "  succession  "  of  a  divinely  constituted 
hierarchy  in  which  every  link  i^  indissolubly  bound  to  tin- 
one  before  it  is  perfectly  clear.     A  well  defined  class  of  men 
will  exercise  the  function  which  in  the  first  general 
been  exercised  by  the  Apostles,  or.   in    other   words.    the 
ordained  will  be  the  ordainers. 

Hegesippus  is  the  fir ^t  as  far  as  we  know,  to  use 
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the  verb  SiaSexeo-Qat,  of  one  bishop  succeeding  another,  and 
he  also  uses  ^la^o^n  for  the  list  of  episcopal  successions. 
He  drew  up  a  list  of  the  Roman  bishops  down  to  Anicetus  and 
called  it  a  SiaSoxn  (this  is  probably  the  list  which  is  pre- 
served in  Epiphanius,  Haer.  xxvii.  6,  which  begins  with  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  and  ends  with  Anicetus).  He  also  drew 
up  other  lists  or  "  successions  "  which  he  used  as  evidence 
to  drive  home  the  argument  based  upon  the  agreement  of 
the  teaching  of  the  various  churches  with  one  another  and 
with  the  Scriptures.  Hegesippus  does  not  seem  to  have 
utilised  the  epithet  "  apostolic,"  but  Dr.  Turner  is  of  opinion 
that  the  summaries  of  his  book  and  its  argument  as  given  by 
Eusebius  go  far  to  prove  that  he  regarded  the  place  and 
functions  of  the  Apostles  in  the  same  light  that  Clement, 
Ignatius,  and  Irenaeus  did,  and  that  he  must,  therefore,  have 
conceived  the  successions  as  being  fundamentally  the  succes- 
sions of  the  Apostles.  This  writer  is  important  in  this 
connexion  because  he  brings  evidence,  in  addition  to  that 
provided  by  Irenaeus,  of  the  place  which  the  argument  from 
the  succession  held  in  the  Christian  thought  of  the  day. 
Irenaeus  represents  opinion  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Gaul, 
Hegesippus  speaks  of  Palestine  and  Rome,  and  the  idea  is, 
therefore,  not  the  invention  of  Irenaeus,  although  he  is  the 
first  to  give  it  classic  expression. 

The  views  of  Irenaeus  concerning  "  apostolic  succession  " 
are  set  forth  in  his  great  work  Adv.  Haer.  III.  ii.-iv.,  IV  xxvi. 
2-5,  and  xxx.  1-xxxiii.  8,  and  it  is  on  these  passages  that  Dr. 
Turner's  sketch  of  the  theory  which  is  given  above  is  pri- 
marily based.  Irenaeus  is  not  only  very  insistent  upon  the 
exclusion  of  heretics  from  the  succession,  but  extends  it 
even  to  orthodox  bishops  whose  lives  give  the  lie  to  their 
profession.  A  bishop  ejected  from  his  bishopric,  whether 
on  the  ground  of  faith  or  of  morals,  ceased  from  that  moment 
to  possess  any  episcopal  character  and  his  ministerial  acts 
are  null  and  void, 
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Tertvttian  again  speaks  in  as  precise  and  clear  a  manner  as 
laeus  on  this  question,  and  his  language  in  hi- 

Alarcionem  shows  that  the  argument  from  the  "  aposto- 
lic succession  "  was  part  of  his  regular  equipment  in  the 
Gno*'  roversy. 

Ilippolytus  is  the  first  to  speak  of  bishops  as  being  not  only 
in  the  succession  from  the  Apostles  but  as  being  themselves 
"  successors  of  the  Apostles,"  from  whom  they  received  the 
isma  of  the  high-priesthood  and  teaching  office.     By  the 
B  of  Cyprian  in  the  third  century  the  succession  from  the 
Apostles   had   become   a    commonplace   in   the   Christian 
thought  of  the  day,  although  t  here  is  at  this  point  a  t< 
to  change  the  accent.     The  Church  now  tak<     ihc  plice  of 
the  churches,  and  the  bishop  is  rather  a  l»i  Imp  oi 
at  large  than  the  bishop  of  his  own  community.     The  c 
mon  relation  of  the  episcopal  order  to  the  Clm 
assume  bigger  proportions,  while  the  individual  relation  of 
each  as  representing  and  expressing  the  tradition  of  a  j 
ticular  group  of  Christian  people  tends  by  comparison  to 
ito  the  background.     This  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
long  and  far-reaching  development,  in  the  course  of  \\\ 
integral  element  of  the  doctrine  in  its  original  form. 
the  relation  of  the  bishop  to  hi  sown  people,  and  const 
t  heir  indirect  share  in  the  apostolic  succession  dwindled  and 
disappeared. 

Eusebius.     In   Eusebius  the  succes  not  doctrinal 

as  with  Irenaeus,  nor  sacramental  as  in  the  modern   < 
ception,    but   is  primarily    historical.      He    takes    conse- 
quently   a    much    wider    view    of  successions    t! 
writers  whose  motives  were  ly  doctrinal,  and,  there- 

fore, exclusive,  and  emphasises  successions  of  teachers  in  a 
school  or  university,  of  theologians  in  the  Church  ge 
and  even  the  succession  of  one  generation  of  churchmen  to 
another.     And  yet  the  "  successions  "  that  really  matter  to 
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Eusebius  as  to  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  or  Origen  are  the  succes- 
sions of  the  bishops  from  the  Apostles,  for  it  is  the  successions 
in  the  principal  sees  that  form  the  framework  of  both  his  great 
historical  works.  There  is  also  a  marked  difference  between 
his  method  of  using  the  idea  of  "  succession  "  in  the  case  of 
bishops  and  the  way  he  treats  the  same  idea  in  the  case  of 
heads  of  philosophical  or  catechetical  schools.  The  phraseo- 
logy of  succession  is  employed  with  more  regularity  and  more 
variety  with  reference  to  bishops,  and  nowhere  else  is  the 
succession  traced  back  constantly  to  a  fixed  starting  point 
and  with  careful  insistence  on  the  number  of  steps  inter- 
vening between  the  starting  point  and  each  fresh  name. 
It  did  not  much  concern  him  who  was  the  first  Emperor  or 
who  started  the  line  of  a  catechetical  school,  but  it  is  vital 
that  the  successions  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  or  Jeru- 
salem could  be  traced  back  to  the  authority  of  the  Apostles 
of  Christ  and  to  the  first  generation  of  the  disciples.  In 
every  case  the  historian  is  careful  as  a  historian  to  note  at 
the  head  of  the  line  the  name  of  the  particular  Apostle  or 
disciple  to  whom  the  first  ordination  was  due,  but  for  subse- 
quent appointments  he  prefers  to  number  the  individual 
bishops  not,  say  from  St.  Peter  or  St.  Mark,  but  from  the 
Apostles.  But  in  whatever  sense  the  bishops  are  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Apostles,  the  office  of  the  Apostles  is  not  identi- 
fied with  the  office  of  their  successors.  Neither  in  Eusebius 
nor  in  Irenaeus  are  Apostles  counted  as  units  in  Episcopal 
lists.  This  is  true,  however,  of  Cyprian,  an  earlier  writer 
than  Eusebius,  who  uncompromisingly  identifies  the  episco- 
pate with  the  Apostolate,  a  practice  which  prevailed  in  the 
West,  but  not  in  the  East,  from  the  fourth  downwards,  and 
especially  with  reference  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
modern  view  that  is  popular  in  some  Anglican  circles  that 
the  Episcopate  inherited  by  direct  succession  all  the  pre- 
rogatives and  powers  of  the  Apostolate  apparently  finds  no 
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support  in  the  literature  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity, a  fact  of  no  slight  importance  when  the  principles 
of  Christian  reunion  come  to  be  discussed  and  formulated. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  Essay  we  have  a  'most  lucid 
and  illuminating  discussion  of  the  problem  of  "  Non-Ca1 
lie  Orders,"  with  its  corollary,  the  question  whether  sacra- 
mental gifts,  by  which  under  the  Christian  dispensation  the 
Divine  life  is  imparted,  can  be  validly  (however  irregularly 
and  improperly)  ministered  apart  from  the  unity  of  the  body 
of  Christ.  Two  different  views  prevailed  in  the  Church  in 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  represented  by  Cyprian  and 
Augustine  respectively. 

Cyprian  held  that  the  Spirit  is  given  to  the  Church  . 
that  without  the  grace  of  the  Spirit   the  Sacraments  are 
nothing.     Baptism,  which  is  the  sacrament  of  initiation 
God's  covenant  is  meaningless  except  as  an  initiation  into  t  ho 
Church,  in  which  the  purpose  of  redemption  is  worked  - 
If  Baptism  without  the  Church  is  null  the  other  Sacraments 
which  presuppose  Baptism  are  necessarily  null  also.     Those 
who  have  received  them  have  received  nothing. 

Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the  Sacra- 
ments derive  their  reality  not  from  the  minister,  who  i^  noth- 
ing except  an  agent,  but  from  Christ  as  the  only  source  of 
grace  and  power,  and  His  power  is  the  same  evcrywl 
Neither  error  of  life  nor  error  of  faith  can  fetter  the  fuliiln 
of  Christ's  promises  :  and,  therefore,  ttouigh  the  Sacra  ni 
be  administered  by  wicked  men  withhVor  by  heretics  and 
schismatics  without  they  are  in  either  case  really  and  com- 
pletely administered.     It  is  the  disposition  of  the  recij>; 
that  matters  ;    where    this  disposition  is  wrong  they  are 
received  incompletely.     To  be  outside  the  Church  is  to  b» 
a  state  of  disobedience  to  God's  will,  and  the  grace  of  a 
sacrament  to  any  one  who  is  consciously  outside  will  only 
come  when  his  disobedience  is  at  an  end.    The  sacrament 
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was  there  all  the  same  and  cannot  be  repeated.  And  the 
argument  holds  good  for  all  sacraments  :  if  a  man  has 
received  Holy  Orders  at  the  hands  of  schismatics  or  heretics, 
still  his  Orders  are  real  and  he  can  no  more  be  given  another 
ordination  than  another  baptism. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Dr.  Turner  through  his  learned 
statement  concerning  the  course  of  the  "  re-baptism  "  con- 
troversy, how  the  Cyprianic  position  on  the  sacrament  of 
Baptism  was  given  up  by  its  strictest  upholders  in  the  West 
after  the  outbreak  of  Donatism,  and  how  the  baptism  of 
schismatics  and  heretics  came  eventually  to  be  acknowledged 
as  valid  by  the  whole  of  Western  Christendom,  although  the 
East  held  out  for  centuries  against  the  practice.  What  is  of 
supreme  importance  in  view  of  the  question  of  reunion  is 
that  there  was  a  complete  change  of  outlook  from  the 
narrower  theory  that  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Irenaeus, 
Tertullian,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  that  this  momentous 
revolution  was  brought  about  because  other  and  more  vital 
motives  than  the  interests  of  Church  order  were  allowed  to 
have  their  full  sway.  It  was  the  existence  of  grave  practical 
difficulties  that  led  the  Church  in  the  West  to  adopt  the 
more  tolerant  attitude  in  the  interests  of  unity  and  peace, 
and  the  action  of  the  Church  in  this  matter  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  gives  the  clearest  guidance  to  those  who  are 
in  our  own  day  to  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  leading  the 
Church  once  more  into  the  paths  of  unity  and  Christian 
brotherhood.  It  was  the  paramount  influence  of  Augustine 
which  brought  matters  to  a  head,  and  it  was  he  who  extended 
the  argument  for  the  reception  of  heretical  baptism  to  the 
reception  of  heretical  orders.  The  task  with  which  the 
Church  was  confronted  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Donatist 
schism  was  that  of  reconciling  large  masses  of  separated 
Christians,  whose  separatedness  was  often  as  much  due  to 
misunderstanding  as  to  conscious  heresy,  and  who  were,  in 
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any  case,  not  responsible  for  the  acts  that  had  lielped  to  cause 
the  separation.  Augustine  laid  down  two  conditions  as 
essential  before  a  settlement  was  feasible  :  mutual  goodwill 
between  the  parties  and  a  permanent  decision  concerning  the 
status  of  the  heretical  lay  people  and  ministry,  both  of 
whom  were  now  ready  to  conform.  Hence  arose  the  need 
not  only  of  receiving  the  Donatist  laity  as  baptized  mem- 
bers on  an  equality  with  the  Catholic  laity,  but  also  the 
Donatist  clergy  by  a  similar  recognition  of  their  On! 
To  Augustine  the  one  thing  needful  was  the  desire  on  tho 
part  of  the  sectaries  for  reconciliation,  showing  that  t 
possessed  the  supreme  grace  of  charity,  and  this  should  be 
met  by  no  less  charity  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  The 
attainment  of  the  great  object  of  unity  should  not  be  imperilled 
by  laying  too  exclusive  a  stress  on  the  prerogative  of  Catholic 
Orders.  Although  Augustine  in  his  writings  on  the  Donatist 
controversy  lays  no  stress  on  the  theory  of  "  succession  "  he 
elsewhere  enforces  the  great  weight  and  antiquity  of  the 
successions  in  the  Apostolic  Churches,  emphasising  in  every 
case  the  fact  that  the  succession  goes  back  to  the  Apostle, 
on  whom,  as  representing  the  whole  body,  the  Lord  had 
promised  that  He  would  build  His  Church.  But  let  it  be 
noted  that  with  Augustine  as  with  Irenaeus  the  apostolic 
Mfrioa  i>  from  holder  to  holder,  and  not  [from  consecrated 
to  consecrated.  The  theory  of  "  Apostolic  Succession  "  was 
a  living  reality  in  the  Church  all  through  the  period  under 
review,  although  not  in  the  narrow  and  mechanical  sense 
that  it  is  conceive' 1  in  some  circles  to-day,  as  implying  that 
only  through  episcopal  ordination  and  through  the  trans- 
mission of  grace  from  the  Apostles  by  episcopal  ordination 
can  true  sacramental  grace  be  found  in  the  Church.  There  is 
nothing  in  Dr.  Turner's  Essay  which  gives  the  slightest 
colour  to  the  language  that  is  found  for  instance  in  Dr.  Lind- 
say's bc<  -  78-280,  where  the  doctrine  is  represented  as 
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being  nothing  more  than  a  legal  fiction  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  great  men  who  built  up  the  Western  Church  were  almost 
all  trained  Roman  lawyers.  The  cause  of  reunion  will  not 
be  advanced  by  ignoring  or  perverting  clear  facts.  The 
"  Apostolic  Succession  "  was  a  doctrine  which  held  a  fore- 
most place  in  the  thought  of  all  Christendom.  For  Clement 
of  Rome  it  was  a  principle  of  order,  for  Irenaeus  the  guardian 
of  the  faith,  for  Eusebius  the  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  the 
history  that  he  relates.  What  Augustine  did  was  not  to 
destroy  the  theory,  but  to  dethrone  it  from  its  pride  of  place 
and  to  show  that  there  were  occasions  and  causes  when  other 
motives  came  into  play  and  other  interests  rose  superior  to  it, 
and  when  the  principles  of  unity  and  charity  should  reign 
supreme.  So  he  applied  to  Confirmation  and  Orders  the 
principle  already  adopted  in  the  West  with  regard  to  Baptism 
and  asserted  that  for  the  continuance  within  the  Church  of 
the  ministry  of  a  schismatical  or  heretical  Clergy  nothing 
more  was  needed  than  their  reconciliation  to  the  Catholic 
body  and  the  sanction  of  Catholic  authority. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  mention  here  that  Dr.  Turner  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Essay  gives  the  originals  of  all  the  relevant 
passages  quoted  in  the  contribution  itself. 

The  parallel  between  the  situation  in  the  present  day  and 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Augustine  is  a  remarkable 
one.  Now  as  then  we  are  confronted  with  the  separation 
from  the  main  body  of  the  Church  of  very  considerable 
groups  of  Christians  who  are  in  no  degree  responsible  for  the 
acts  which  caused  the  original  severance  ;  now  as  then  there 
is  a  markedly  keen  desire  on  both  sides  for  reunion.  But 
there  is  one  crucial  point  of  difference  between  the  situation 
as  it  exists  now  and  the  situation  that  prevailed  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  Church  of  that  age  knew  nothing  of 
any  consecration  or  ordination  except  by  bishops,  and  there 
was  no  question  of  accepting  non-Catholic  sacraments  save 
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where  what  was  done  outside  the  Church  was  done  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  genuine  belief  in  the  meaning 
of  the  act  as  it  was  done  within  llx- Church.  In  that  respect 
the  situation  is  decidedly  worse  now  than  it  was  t! 
because  the  separated  Churches  have  in  most  cases  repu- 
diated episcopacy  and  often  hold  a  different  and  inadequate 
\v  of  the  sacrameiv 

And  yet  I  fail  tto  see  why  the  principles  of  Augustine  should 
not  prove  a  solvent  even  of  the  present  serious  difti< -n! 
The  Church  of  that  age,  acting  under  his  guidance,  had  the 
courage  to  change  its  outlook  and  practice  in  matters  which 
to  preceding  generations  of  Churchmen  were  of  vital  imj 
and  it  allowed  itself  to  be  swayed  by  the  higher  m< 
unity  and  peace  and  to  recognise  that  Church  rules  v 
subordinate  to  these.     The  recommendations  of  the  !- 
Committee  to  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  more  than 
once  would  seem  to  provide  a  broad  and  practical  basis  for 
further  action.     The  policy  advocated  there  is  that  of  recon- 
ciliation by 'the  acceptance  of  the  main  traditions  of  Catholic 
Christianity.    It  is  frankly  recognised  that  the  future  of  the 
Church  lies  in  Catholic  unity,  but  combined  with  i 
generous  acknowledgment  of  the  presence  and  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  Free  Churches.     August  i  in-,  wit  h 
all  his  tenderness  towards  the  mass  of  unthin ! 
of  his  day,  was  just  as  clear  as  Irenaeus  or  Cyprian  t  hat  s 
essential  grace  was  lacking  to  those  who  were  definitely 
outside  the  Church,  and  that  what  was  wanting  was  th- 
crown  of  Christian  virtues,  the  gift  par  excellence  of  i 
it,  and  that  until  unity  brought  charity  in  its  train  oi 
gifts  and  graces  were  as  it  were  held  in  suspense.     If  charity, 
unity,  and  brotherhood  are  allowed  to  play  the  parts  allot 
to  them  in  Augustine's  appeal  and  in  the  response  of  i 
Church  of  his  day  to  that  appeal  it  should  not  be  beyond  the 
wit  of  earnest  Christian-thinking  men  to  fashion  out  of  this 
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chaos  of  a  disunited  and  competing  Christendom  a  re-united 
Body  of  Christ,  knit  together  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  love, 
strong  in  the  strength  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  bring  the  world 
to  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  remaining  Essays  which  are  found  in  the  volume  do 
not  call  for  extended  notice,  as  they  are  not  specially  pertinent 
to  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  Their  purport  and  conclusions 
have  been  summarised  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  article. 

In  appraising  the  value  of  these  Essays  it  must  be  steadily 
borne  in  mind  that  they  are  limited  in  their  scope  to  the 
examination  of  facts  and  their  interpretation.  What  has 
been  done  in  them  is  to  make  plain  the  principles  and  institu- 
tions which,  taking  their  beginnings  in  primitive  times, 
were  accepted  by  the  Church,  or  at  least  by  the  Church  in  the 
West,  down  to  the  sixteenth  century.  "  What  attitude  the 
Church  should  take  towards  bodies  of  Christian  people  who 
have  either  definitely  rejected  them  or  have  drifted  away  into 
another  line  of  things  is  for  those  to  determine  who  are  called 
to  the  harder  task  of  guiding  faith  and  order  "  (p.  xvii). 

Before  the  Christian  world  to-day  there  lies  the  insistent 
task  of  reconciliation,  and  the  least  that  we  can  be  called 
upon  to  do  is  that  we  pray  with  all  the  earnestness  that  is  in 
us  that  those  who  are  to  be  entrusted  with  the  guidance  of 
this  momentous  movement  towards  unity  may  be  endued 
with  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  charity  that  God  the  Holy 
Spirit  alone  can  give  them. 

MAURICE  JONES. 
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FAITH. 

The  parable  of  the  Penitent  Younger  Son  of  Matt 
28-32,  attached  by  our  first  evangelist  to  Jesus'  com 
question  to  those  who  challenged  His  author!  >  the 

authority  of  "  the  baptism  of  John,"  is  by  some  regarded 
as  a  briefer  form  of  that  commonly  designated  the  Prod 
Son  (Luke  xv.  11-32),  because  both  an  at  the 

rightoous  religious  leaders   who  showed  only  resentment 
whei'  publicans  and  sinners  gladly  welcomed  the 
of  repentance.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  verse  which  makes 
the  application  in  Matthew  xxi.  32  =  Luke  vii.  30,  is  a  (,) 
logion  of  exceptional  importance  because  of  its  bearing  on 
the  peculiar  significance  given  by  the  Second  Source  1  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Baptist.     In  this  verse  both  Matthew 
and  Luke  present  an  emphatic  rebuke  of  the  Pliari 
and  scribes  who  murmur  at  Jesus'  proclamation  of  for<_r 
ness  to  the  publicans  and  sinners  and  association  with  i ; 
(Matt.  xxi.  32  =  Luke  vii.  30  ;    cf.  Luke  xv.  1-2).     These 
repentant  wanderers  will  be  like  the  penitent  younger  son 
of  the  parable,  says  Jesus,  more  acceptable  to  the  Father 
than  the  self-righteous  elder  son,  who  said,  I  go,  ai 
not.     Matthew's  form  of  the  li.y'mn  is  certainly  t! 
original : 

Verily  I  say  unto  you,  The  publicans  and  harlots  go  into  the  king- 
dom of  God  *  in  advance  of  you.  For  John  came  unto  you  bringing 

1  It  is  important  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  to  distinguish  the  "  Second 
Source  "  employed  in  common  by  Matthew  and  Luke  in  addition  to  Mark, 
from  the  common  material  not  found  in  Mark,  most  of  which  was  no  doubt 
derived  by  them  from  this  HOI.  .-.  hirh  («Ttainly  does  not  represent 

its  whole  content.  The  "  double -t :  may  be  designated 

Q  in  accord  with  recent  practice.  The  source  itself  may  better  be  desig- 
nated 8. 

1  In  four  other  instances  besides  this  our  first  evangelist  refrains  from 
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a  way  of  justification  («V  oSu>  SiKaioo-vi^s),  and  yo  did  not  believe 
(cVto-TevcraTf)  him.  The  publicans  and  harlots  were  they  that 
had  faith  (eTriorcvo-av)  ;  but  you  did  not  even  afterwards  when  ye 
saw  it  turn  again  (/xeTc/xcXr/^r/Tt)  to  believe  his  message  (TOV 
TTHTTtvcrai  avrui). 

Our  third  evangelist  has  transformed  this  interesting 
testimony  of  Jesus  to  the  significance  of  the  reformatory 
movement  of  the  Baptist  into  an  editorial  comment  of  his 
own,  attaching  it  in  Luke  vii.  28-30  to  the  well-known 
Q  discourse  on  the  Stumbling  of  Israel  at  John  and  Jesus, 
the  two  messengers  of  the  divine  Wisdom  : 

And  all  the  people,  when  they  heard  him,  and  the  publicans, 
justified  (e'StieatWav)  God,  because  they  had  been  baptized  with 
the  baptism  of  John.  But  the  Pharisees  and  the  lawyers  rejected 
God's  counsel  on  their  behalf,  because  they  had  not  been  baptized 
by  him. 

The  Lukan  adaptation  has  value  among  other  reasons 
because  of  its  catching  up  of  the  word  "justified"  (eSi- 
Kaiuo-av),  thereby  connecting  the  paragraph  ad  vocem 
with  the  sequel  (ver.  35),  where  after  reference  to  Jesus' 
association  with  the  "  publicans  and  sinners,"  the  discourse 
closes  with  the  logion  : 

Matthew  xi.   196.  Luke  vii.  35. 

But     Wisdom     was     justified         But     Wisdom     was     justified 

(eSiKcuoofl?;)  by   (d-Tro)   her   works  (e'Si/ccuw^)     by     (cnro)     all     her 

(var.  children).  children. 

In  reality  the  historical  occasion  of  the  saying  must  of 
course  be  that  given  it  in  Matthew  xxi.  28-32.  The  point 
made  is  that  the  spectacle  of  the  "  turning  again  "  of  the 
publicans  and  harlots  at  "  the  baptism  of  John,"  should 
have  been  to  the  Pharisees  a  reminder  of  the  promise  of 
the  coming  of  Elijah  as  "  restorer  of  the  tribes  }}  before 
the  great  and  terrible  Day  of  Jehovah,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  Malachi  iv.  5-6,  a  prophecy  based  upon  the 

his  usual  alteration  of  "  kingdom  of  God  "  (Q  and  Mark)  into  "  kingdom 
of  heaven." 
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great  scene  of  Elijah  on  Carmel  "  turning  the  hearts  of 
Jehovah's  people  back  again  "  (1  Kings  xviii.  !>7).  In 
reality  it  had  meant  nothing  to  them.  They  did  not  e 
"repent"  afterward  and  "believe,"  when  they  saw  this 
great  "sign  of  the  times."  For  John  with  his  warning 
to  this  evil  generation  was  a  "greater  maii< T  than  the 
warning  of  Jonah  to  the  Ninevites.  Its  obduracy  both 
to  this  sign  of  Jonah  1  and  to  the  winning  message  of  Jesus^ 
a  "greater  matter"  than  the  "wisdom"  of  Solomon, 
ensures  that  in  the  judgment  the  Gentile  Ninevites  and 
the  Queen  of  the  South  will  be  j notified  when  it  is  condemned. 
As  a  reference  to  this  supreme  "  -i<rn  of  the  fcimefl  "  there- 
fore, the  parable  of  the  Penitent  Younger  Son  '. 
appropriately  attached  by  Matthew  to  the  scene  of  M 
xi.  27-33,  where  Jesus  answers  the  challenge  of  the  San- 
hedrin  for  His  authority  to  purify  the  temple,  with  the 
counter- demand  :  Whence  had  the  Baptist  authority  for 
his  purification  of  Israel  ? 

The  key- words  in  this  group  of  sayings  are  "  Repentance  " 
(Heb.  "turning  again,"  i.e.  of  the  heart),  "Faith 
and    "Righteousness,"    or    "Justification" 
To  complete  the  picture  we  only  need  add  to  it  the  con- 
trasted figures  in  the  kindred  parable  of  the  Phai  i 
the  Publican  (Luke  xviii.  9-14).  which  end 

Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this  man  (tin-  puMiVan)  \vt-nl  cl«>v. 
house  4<  justified  "  (ScSiKato^cVo?)  i  ^ 

hi  the  translation  given  above  of  the  prim  ij  age 

(Matt.  xxi.  :;LI)  we  have  use  of  the  just  and 

comment  of  W.  C.  Allen,  based  on  an  observation  «.t  \\V11- 
hausen,  that — 

1  Matthew  and  Luke  have  conflicting  interpretations  "f  "the  nign  of 
Jonah."     Mark  declares  it  simply  the 

ate*  that  Jesus  meant  the  Baptism  of  John  as  a  fulfilment 
promised  sending  of  Klias  to  effect  the  turning  again  of  Israel  before  the 
great  Day  of  Jehovah.     8«e  Bacon,  -Sermon  on  the  Mount,  1902,  p.  232  f. 
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0805  here,  like  the  Hebrew  ifW  and  the  Aramaic  Nn^X,  means 
not  so  much  the  path  trodden,  as  the  manner,  custom,  method. 
To  come  with  the  way  of  righteousness  is  to  come  as  the  represen- 
tative and  teacher  of  righteousness,  and  of  her  methods.  "  John 
came  with  the  way  of  righteousness  "  means  "  John  came,  and  what 
he  taught  was  good,"  he  represented  and  stood  for  the  manner  of 
life  which  righteousness  demands. 

This  is  very  well  and  very  helpful  as  regards  the  peculiar 
use  of  the  preposition  eV  to  mean  "with,"  "bringing," 
which  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  an  underlying  Aramaic 
3,  just  as  a?™  instead  of  VTTO  is  similarly  explained  in  the 
connected  saying  *'  Wisdom  was  justified  by  (literally 
'  from  ')  her  children."  It  is  also  helpful  to  be  reminded 
that  "  way  "  (0805)  in  such  a  connexion  unquestionably 
stands  for  the  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  term  for  "  teaching/' 
as  in  the  well-known  early  document  known  as  the  "  Two 
Ways,"  which  underlies  the  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve/' 
and  as  primitive  Christianity  was  known  as  the  "  Way  ' 
(Acts  ix.  2,  xix.  9,  etc.).  Even  in  modern  Arabic  a  religious 
sect  or  teaching  is  called  a  tarilc,  i.e.  a  "  way."  It  is  therefore 
correct  and  helpful  to  render  the  first  words  of  the  clause 
"John  came  to  you  with  the  way."  But  why  speak  of 
this  new  way  brought  by  John  and  accepted  by  the  publi- 
cans and  sinners  as  a  new  way  of  righteousness,  when  the 
whole  context  and  the  parallels  already  cited  prove  that 
the  object  in  mind  was  "  justification  "  "in  the  judgment  '» 
wherein  the  evil  generation  as  a  whole  will  be  "  condemned  "  ? 
What  the  Baptist  brought  and  the  publicans  and  harlots 
welcomed  was  a  way  of  justification.  The  publicans  and 
harlots  received  it  by  "  repentance  "  and  "  faith."  The 
Pharisees  murmured  not  because  John  "  stood  for  the 
manner  of  life  which  righteousness  demands,"  but  because 
he  offered  "  justification  "  on  these  extra-legal  terms. 

There  was  in  fact  nothing  new  in  the  "  righteousness  " 
which  John  preached.  The  revolutionary  element  in  his 
movement  was  that  — 
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The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John.     Since  that  time  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  preached  and  nun  <>t  \iolrnr<-  take  it  l>\- 
(Matt.  xi.   12  =  Luke  xvi.   16). 

Publicans  and  sinners  were  crowding  in  where  scribes 
entrusted  with  its  keys  neither  entered  themselves  nor 
suffered  others  to  enter.  The  point  of  Jesus'  reproach 
against  the  Phariset  iot  that  they  objected  to  John's 

ethics,  but  that  they  nun  -inured  at  his  offer  of  "  bap 
unto  remission  of  sins"  to  publicans  and  harlots  on  the 
basis  of  mere  repentance  and  faith.  Their  own  U-luiviour 
meantime  was  like  that  of  their  representative  in  t  lie  parable 
of  the  Penitent  Publican.  This  man  could  only  cry,  "  God 
be  merciful  to  nir  a  -inner,"  and  yet  he  went  down  to  his 
house  "justified  "  rather  than  the  other. 

We  are  of  course  accustomed  to  think  (quite  unwarnr 
ably)  of  Paul  as  originator  of  the  terminology  of  "  Ji 
fication,"  because  his  great  epistles  are  so  largely  ta 
up  with  the  battles  of  justification  "by  faith  "  as  agai 
justification  "by  works  of  law."     It  is  true  also  that  this 
particular  form  of  the  apposition,  employing  the  phrase 
"  works  of  law  "  for  obedience  to  Mosaic  precept,  in  | 
tieular  the  ritual  ordinances,  is  distinctively  Pauline.     But 
it  is  very  far  from  the  truth  to  imagine  Paul  as  on 
of  the  term   "justification"  (Sitcaioavvt])  and  its  cognates 

ignify   acquittal    helme   the  judgment   seat   of   < 
Unless  we  very  much  mistake  the  t«-t inmny  of  tin-  Se< 

rce  Paul  cAnnot  be  looked  U|M  iginator  even 

the   term   "Justification   by   faith,"   though   its   oppc 
in  Q  is  not  so  much  "Justification  l»y  works  of  law"  as 
".Justification    by    descent    from    Abraham."     Publicans 
and  sinners  are  here  "ju -third  "  for  their  repentance  and 
The  e\il  and  adulterous  generation  lomands 

a  sign  is  "condemned  in  tin-  judiMnrnt"  by  Gentiles  such 
MV  lh«-   Nin.-vit.-  ;md   the  Queen  of  the  South. 
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Our  English  versions  oscillate  between  "  righteousness  " 
and  "  justification  "  as  a  translation  of  the  Pauline  term 
SiKaio&vvTj,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  use  "  righteous- 
ness"  when  Paul  really  means  "justification,"  as  for 
example  when  the  Apostle  is  made  to  speak  of  "  the  *  right- 
eousness '  which  is  from  God  "  or  which  is  "  witnessed  by 
the  law  and  the  prophets."  The  "  witness  "  in  question 
is  certainly  God's  promise  of  pardon  and  grace,  more  specifi- 
cally, as  Paul's  explicit  statement  assures  us,  the  common 
doctrine  of  all  who  preached  the  cross  of  Christ,  that  "  he 
died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures."  The  refer- 
ence is  unmistakably  and  admittedly  to  the  Isaian  doc- 
trine of  the  vicarious  death  of  Jehovah's  suffering  Servant 
who  "  justifies  many,  bearing  away  their  iniquities."  But 
the  Isaian  use  of  the  Hebrew  terms  rendered  by  St/eatoOi/ 
and  its  cognates  is  almost  invariably  in  the  sense  of  the 
divine  pardon  and  acquittal,  the  "  vindication  "  Jehovah 
is  about  to  bring  to  His  Suffering  people,  whose  punishment 
has  already  more  than  expiated  its  guilt.  The  penitent 
remnant  are  now  to  be  proved  before  all  the  nations 
Jehovah's  witness  (martyr)  and  Servant,  His  bleeding 
agent  for  the  world's  conversion  and  redemption.  This 
vindication  and  exaltation  of  the  Servant  is  the  "  glad 
tidings  of  peace  "  (with  a  reconciled  God)  x  which  is  the 
message  of  the  great  prophet  of  reconstruction  at  the  close 
of  the  Exile.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  English  versions  should 
think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  it  as  Jehovah's  "righteous- 
ness "  which  is  near  to  come,  instead  of  Jehovah's  justi- 
fication, or  vindication  of  His  people,  in  their  pardon  and 
restoration  to  His  favour. 

Israel's  cry  :   "  Hear  me,  0  God  of  my  '  righteousness  ' 
(Ps.  iv.  1)  is  not  the  appeal  of  the  self-satisfied  Pharisee, 
but  the  entreaty  of  the  widow  that  implores  the  Judge  of 

i  Isa.  Hi.  7,  Ivii.   19. 
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all  the  Earth  day  and  night  for  vindication  against  her  ad  \ 
saries.     The   "  righteousness  "  of  Israel  that  Isaiah  pro- 
mises shall  "  go  forth  as  the  noonday,  and  her  salvation 
as  a  burning  lamp,  which  all  the  Gentile  nations  behold  " 
(Isa.  Ixii.    1-2)  is  not  sanctification,  but  ju^ificiition.     It 
i»,  as  the  context  proves,  public  restoration  to  the  divine 
favour,  as  a  bride  once  esteemed  widowed  and  forsa! 
but  now  decked  with  garlands  by  Jehovah's  hand   "  as 
when  a  young  man  marrieth  a  virgin." 

The  language  of  our  third  evangelist,  particularly  in 
those  portions  of  his  Gospel  which  are  derived  from  the 
Second  Source  and  which  transparently  reveal  their  Aramaic 
or  Hebrew  background,  must  not  be  regarded  as  Pauli 
but  it  is  in  very  high  degree  Isaian  language.  A  single 
glance  at  a  Greek  concordance  will  show  how  pre-eminent  \\ 
true  this  is  of  the  term  SKCUOVV  and  its  cognates.  It  is 
far  more  common  in  Luke  than  elsewhere.  In  particular 
those  elements  of  Luke  which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
derived  from  the  Second  Source  (whether  from  the  inde- 
pendent testimony  of  Matthew,  or  from  intrinsic  alh'nity 
with  other  elements  thus  independently  attest  play 

the  Isaian  phraseology  and  conception  of  the  "  j  i ;  ion  " 

of  the  humbled,  penitent  and  obedient  people  of  God  in  \ 
high  degree. 

Moreover  just  because  it  is  a  "justification  by   faith' 
(Won?)  in  the  sense  of  humble,  obedient   trust,  it  is  free 
from  all  national  or  racial   limitations  <>  to 

"  the  Gentiles,"  to  whom  it  is  the  very  mission  of  the  Ser- 
vant to  bring  forth  "  teaching  "  and  "  judgment  "  (Isa. 
xlii.  1-4). 

Such  justification  by  faith  i-  the  reward  of  Jehovah's 
suffering  witness,  son  (u<o9),  and  Servant  (vrat?),  in  the 
sublime  poem  of  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ii.  1  iii .  '.' .which,  after 
describing  His  humiliation  unto  <l«-Mh. 
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God  made  trial  of  them  and  found  them  worthy  of  Himself, 

As  gold  in  the  furnace  he  proved  them, 

And  as  a  whole  burnt  offering  he  accepted  them. 

In  the  time  of  their  visitation  they  shall  shine  forth, 

And  as  sparks  among  stubble  they  shall  run  to  and  fro. 

They  shall  judge  nations  and  have  dominion  over  peoples, 

And  the  Lord  shall  reign  over  them  forevermore. 

They  that  trust  on  Him  (7re7roi0oVes  cV  auroJ)  shall  understand  truth, 

And  they  that  have  faith  (Trio-rot)  shall  abide  with  Him  in  love; 

Because  grace  (x<*pts)  and  mercy  (cXcos)  are  given  to    his  chosen 

(TOtS    €K\CKTOtS  CLVTOV). 

Such  "  justification  by  faith  "  is  given  to  the  "  beloved 
sons  "  (ol  viol  ou9  ?}7a7r77o-a?)  in  a  later  chapter  of  the 
same  poem,  a  connecting  link  between  Deutero-Isaiah 
and  the  Servant  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  when  in 
Wisdom  xvi.  20-29  the  feeding  with  the  manna  in  the 
wilderness  is  made  a  lesson  of  humility  and  faith,  as  in 
the  well-known  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  In  Deuteronomy 
viii.  2-3,  16  Moses  reminds  Israel  that  Jehovah  — 

led  thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  that  He  might  humble 
thee,  to  prove  thee,  to  know  what  was  in  thine  heart  whether  thou 
wouldest  keep  His  commandments  or  no.  And  He  humbled  thee 
and  suffered  thee  to  hunger  and  fed  thee  with  manna  which  thou 
knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know  ;  that  He  might  make 
thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  everything 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  Jehovah. 

This  is  of  course  the  basis  for  the  Q  parable  of  the  Tempta- 
tion of  the  Son.  But  long  before  in  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
xvi.  our  Alexandrian-  Jewish  poet  had  utilised  the  same 
theme  in  the  interest  of  the  Isaian  ideal  of  the  Servant. 
The  manna  in  the  wilderness  was  given  to  teach  Israel 
faith\ 


That  Thy  sons  whom  Thou    lovedst   (ot  vcoi  o-ov  ovs  ^ya^o-as),  O 

Lord,  might  learn 

That  it  is  not  the  growth  of  earth's  fruits  that  nourisheth  a  man, 
But  that  Thy  word  preserveth  them  that  have  faith  in  Thee  (TOVS 


.  xvi.  26. 
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Realising  as  we  must  from  these  pre-Christian  examples 
the  existence  in  Judaism  itself  of  a  growing  doctrine  of 
ification  through  the  "  grace  and  mercy  "  of  God  to  a 
people  humbled  and  taught  obedience  and  faith  by  the 
things  which  it  suffered,  its  "  faith  "  tested  in  the  fire  and 
made  perfect,  we  shall  not  feel  it  needful  to  appeal  to  Paul 
as  if  no  other  than  he  could  be  responsible  for  the  termin- 
ology of  "justification,"  "faith.''  "repentance,"  which 
we  encounter  in  the  tribute  of  Jesus  to  the  Baptist  now  be 
us.  It  stands  by  no  means  alone  in  the  Second 
The  testing  of  the  Son  in  the  Temptation  story  is  a  testing 
of  faith,  in  the  same  two  classic  forms  as  in  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  a  faith  that  is  proved  first  by  humble  dependence 
upon  God  for  daily  bread,  and  second  by  obedience  even 
to  the  death  of  martyrdom,  asking  no  angelic  deliverance 
but  "  faithful  "  (Trunos)  even  unto  the  death  of  the  cross. 
The  story  of  the  Believing  Centurion  (Matt.  viii.  5-13  = 
Luke  vii.  1-10)  whose  "  faith  "  puts  to  shame  unbelieving 
Israel  proves  how  far  the  particularism  of  Israel's  national 
ideal  is  in  this  source  transcended.  The  anecdote  belongs 
with  the  radical  anti-particularism  of  the  Baptist's  Preach- 
ing (Matt.  iii.  9  =  Luke  iii.  8) — 

I  say  unto  you,  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham, 

and  t  he  condemnation  of  t  he  fai1  '  ion  in  t  he  judg- 

1  it  by  Gent  i  If  cities,  Nine  v  Queen  of  the  South. 

\\e  have  no  less  radical  dismissal  of  claims  based  on  Je 
prerogative  in  the  Warning  to  Prompt  R« 
xiii.  23-28  and  parallel).  \\herethe  "  workers  of  \  ess" 

appeal  to  their  intimacy  ui  ic  Judge  as 

who  walked  !  their  streets  h  whom  they  had  ban- 

quetted,  but  are  bidden  "  Depart,  it  matters  not  to 

1  Syr.  cur.  reads  *'  walk  "  as  the  sense  requires  against  the  common 
reading  "teach." 
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whence  you  come."  Great  is  their  dismay  to  find  them- 
selves shut  out  while  many  "  come  from  eagt  and  west 
and  north  and  south  "  to  recline  with  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob  and  all  the  prophets  at  the  banqueting  table  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

Present  limitations  forbid  detailed  statement  of  the 
reasons  which  compel  us  to  attribute  to  the  Second  Source 
the  quotation  of  Isaiah  xlii.  1-4  in  Matthew  xii.  18-21, 
based  as  it  is,  like  the  Q  quotations  generally,  on  an  inde- 
pendent rendering  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  whereas  our  first 
evangelist  himself  relies  on  the  Septuagint.  Manifestly 
the  lines  are  wholly  unsuited  to  the  application  made  of 
them  by  the  canonical  evangelist  to  the  Markan  state- 
ment that  Jesus  "  commanded  the  demons  that  they 
should  not  make  him  known  "  (Mark  iii.  12).  Its  intrinsic 
significance  connects  it  on  the  contrary  with  the  scene  of 
Jesus'  baptism.  Nothing  else  save  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit  upon  him  and  the  testimony  of  adoption  by  the 
Voice  from  heaven  can  have  originally  prompted  the  quota- 
tion : — 

Behold  my  Servant  whom  I  have  chosen, 

My  Beloved  on  whom  my  soul  has  set  its  choice. 

I  will  put  my  Spirit  upon  him, 

And  he  shall  proclaim  judgment  to  the  Gentiles. 

He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry, 

Nor  shall  any  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets. 

He  will  not  wholly  break  off  the  crushed  reed, 

And  the  smoking  wick  he  will  not  quench, 

Until  he  have  brought  vindication  to  its  triumph, 

And  on  his  name  the  Gentiles  shall  hope. 

The  procedure  to  restore  this  quotation  to  its  real  affinity 
is  very  simple.  Merely  omit  the  paragraph  drawn  from 
Mark  ii.  23-iii.  12  to  which  it  is  now  appended,  and  this 
exquisite  description  of  the  Mission  of  Jehovah's  Servant 
falls  into  line  with  its  own  kindred  material.  It  follows 
the  great  Q  section  on  the  Stumbling  of  Israel  at  the  Messen- 
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gers  of  the  Wisdom  of  God  (Matt.  xi.  2-30  =  Luke  vii. 
18-35,  x.  12-15,  21-22),  the  key  to  the  evangelic  conception 
of  the  Second  Source,  from  which  most  of  our  material 
has  been  drawn.  It  becomes  needful  now  to  review  it  as 
a  whole. 

The  discourse  begins  with  the  Question  of  John's  Dis- 
ciples which  Jesus  answers  by  pointing  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Isaian  prophecy  of  the  Servant  in  his  own  works 
of  mercy  and  healing  and  his  proclamation  of  "  glad  tidings 
to  the  poor."  The  author  passes  to  a  Denunciation  of 
Israel's  Rejection  of  the  Mr  of  ili<  Divine  Wisdom 

by  way  of  a  return  message  of  Jesus  to  John  :    "  Ble 
is  he  that  shall  not  be  stumbled  in  me."     He  then  pro- 
ceeds with  a  description  of  the  Baptist's  mission  of  Warning 
to  Repent  placed  in  antithesis  to  Jesus'  own  "  gospel '' 
of   Healing   and   Forgiveness.     The   object   of   the    whole 
is  to  convict  Israel  of  a  degree  of  guilt  surpassing  that  of 
the  heathen  world  because  it  has  rejected  the  redeen 
grace  of  the  divine  Wisdom  in  both  its  forms,  a  warning 
of  judgment  more  signal  than  Jonah's  to  the  Niiu 
and  a  pleading  of  Wisdom  more  winning  than  that  which 
oln  w  the  Queen  of  the  South  to  the  feet  of  Solomon.     Save 
for  the  penitent  publicans  and  harlots,  a  rerun  mt  of  \Vi 
dom's  children  by  whom  her  effort  is  "  justified,"  I 
has  behaved  like  sulky  children    playing   in   the   inai 
place,  satisfied  neither  with  the  f urn-real  trains  of  Joi 
ascetic  warning  to  repent,  nor  with  the  wedding  song  of 
Jesus'  "glad  tidings  to  the  poor."    The    section    < 
(Matt.  xi.  25-30  =  Luke  x.  21-22)  with  the  hymn  of  I 
pi  v  ing  for  the  Election  of  Babes  and  the  offer  of  the  He  vela- 
of  Sonship  to  all  weary  and  heavy-laden  soul-. 

I  praise  thee,  Fath  irth, 

That  thou  didst  hide  these  things  from  the  wise  and  learned, 

Arvl  didst  make  the  revelation  unto  "  babes  "  ; 

Yea,  Father,  for  such  was  Thine  election  decree. 
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All  revelation  is  given  to  me  by  my  Father  ; 

And  no  man  acknowledgeth  the  son  save  the  Father, 

Nor  doth  any  have  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  save  the  son, 

And  he  to  whomsoever  the  son  is  moved  to  reveal  Him. 

Come  to  me,  all  ye  that  toil  and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you 

rest. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me ; 
For  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart, 
And  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls. 

In  this  Wisdom-hymn  (for  the  metrical  form  proves  it  an 
excerpt  in  Q)  Israel  the  Servant-son  presents  his  message, 
knowledge  of  a  redeeming  Father,  to  a  heavy-laden  world. 
When  by  the  mere  removal  of  intrusive  material  drawn 
from  Mark  we  find  this  Wisdom-hymn  of  Q  immediately 
followed  by  the  Isaian  song  of  the  Election  of  the  Servant 
in  Matthew  xii.  18-21,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  inquire  further 
whence  the  Septuagint- using  evangelist  borrowed  this 
Hebrew-text  quotation  from  Isaiah  xlii.  1-4.  We  need 
not  assume  that  Matthew  found  it  at  precisely  this  point 
in  the  source.  The  quotation  would  seem  most  apposite  to 
Jesus'  adoption  as  Servant-son  (TTGU?)  at  His  baptism,  when 
Jehovah  "  put  his  Spirit  upon  him  "  ;  but  it  also  contem- 
plates the  nature  of  His  ministry  of  healing  and  comfort  to 
the  contrite  and  broken  in  spirit,  and  looks  forward  beyond 
this  to  a  triumphant  extension  of  the  glad  tidings  of  hope 
to  "  the  Gentiles."  It  is  thus  as  well  fitted  to  stand  at  the 
end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  ;  but  all  its  affinities 
are  with  that  source  which  presented  the  career  of  Jesus 
under  the  aspect  of  a  fulfilment  of  the  Isaian- Wisdom 
ideal  of  the  rejected  and  suffering  Servant-son  (Trat?  Oeov), 
the  witness  for  Jehovah  who  brings  the  Gentiles  to  "  justi- 
fication "  (Isa.  liii.  11)  by  the  revelation  of  His  Father — God. 

Not  the  least  striking  feature  of  this  pre-Pauline  gospel 
of  justification  by  faith  for  Jew  and  Gentile,  is  the  fact  that 
John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  appear  in  it  as  independent 

VOL.  xvi.  13 
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messengers  of  the  divine  Wisdom.  John  is  still  far  from 
beitfg  reduced,  as  in  Mark  and  the  later  evangelis i  ially 

the  fourth,  to  the  role  of  a  mere  advance  agent  of  Jesus, 
pointing  all  comers  to  the  Greater  than  he,  and  using  bap- 
tism merely  to  foretoken  the  Christian  rite.     In  these  logia 
John  is  the  greatest  born  of  women,  a  prophet  and  more, 
Elias  that  should  effect  the  Great  Repentance  as  Malachi 
foretold.     But  he  is  not  the  Markan  Elias  that  anoints  the 
Messiah  and  makes  Him  known  to  Israel  as  rabbinic  legend 
foretold.1     That  is  a  later  adaptation.     In   the   older   Q 
material  the  Baptist. knows  of  Jesus'  career  only  as  he  hears 
the  report  of  it  from  others,  and  like  others  he  v 
and  is  ready  to  "be  stumbled."     He  is  "  les>  t 
that  is  but  little  in  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  yet  the  type 
and  culmination  of  those  "prophets"  whom  tl:<-  \\i-dom 
of  God  sends  to  forewarn  of  the  penalty  of  >in,  as  Jonah 
was  sent  to  the  Ninevites.     John's  message  marks  an  ep. 
it  throws  down  all  human  barriers  to  the  kingdom,  that 
Wisdom's  children,  publicans  and  harlots,  yes,  and  believing 
Gentiles,  may  enter  it  by  repentance  and  faith.     But   in 
the  Q  material  he  remains  unconscious  of  that  higher  mis- 
which  follows  his  own,  a  mission  of  the  Servant-son  sur- 
passing Wisdom's  great  representative  of  the  past  by  as 
much  as  John  himself  surpasses  Jonah .     His  gospel  invc 
a  sweeping  abolition  of  all  prerogative  of  birth,  demanding 
of  Pharisee  and  publican,  Jew  and  Gentil 
ance  as  the  one  condition  of  his  baptism  of  p 
for  the  coming  of  the  Judge.     It  brings  "  a  way  of 
cation,"  a  way  by  which  p  publicans  and    harlots 

"entered  in  "  to  the  kingdom,  while  self-righteous  Phari- 
sees did  not  even  n  pent  aft  li.nl  >ven  the  sign.  In 
a  sense,  therefore,  he  can  bo  said  with  our  third  evangelist 
(Luke  iii.  18)  to  have  "  preached  *  the  gospel '  to  the  people.'1 

*  Justin,  Dial.   with.  Trypho,  viii.,  xlix. 
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It  is  a  "  gospel  according  to  John  "  of  justification  by  faith 
for  Jew  and  Gentile  ;  but  John  and  his  dis'ciples  alike  remain 
without  knowledge  of  the  true  mission  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (Acts  xix.  1-7). 

Students  of  the  New  Testament  who  apply  historico- 
critical  methods,  particularly  those  who  have  attempted 
reconstruction  of  the  Second  Source,  and  have  scrutinised 
its  relations  to  Paul,  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  how  wide 
are  the  ramifications  of  the  subject  as  soon  as  we  begin  to 
trace  through  its  phraseology  the  connexions  of  this  impor- 
tant Q  logion  on  the  Baptism  of  John.  The  terms  "  repent- 
ance," "faith,"  "justification,"  are  key-terms  for  all 
elements  of  this  source,  and  must  be  interpreted  with  refer- 
ence to  it  and  to  its  connexions  with  Isaiah  and  Lyric 
Wisdom.  Present  limitations  forbid  a  following  up  of 
these  ramifications,  but  enough  has  been  Suggested  for  others 
to  take  up  the  clue.  At  least  it  will  be  already  apparent 
that  the  figure  of  the  Baptist  in  the  Second  Source  differs 
widely  from  that  which  begins  with  Mark  to  take  its  place. 
To  judge  from  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  from  the  curious 
reference  to  Johannine  "  disciples^'  in  Acts  xix.  1-7,  and 
from  the  few  extra-canonical  traces  of  "baptist"  sects 
it  is  far  more  authentic  and  historical.  The  great  and 
widespread  influence  of  "  the  baptism  of  John  "  has  been 
eclipsed  by  the  greater  luminary  that  came  after.  But  the 
Second  Source  carries  us  back  to  a  point  of  juster,  more 
appreciative  view.  When  its  scattered  data  are  brought 
together  we  see  John  depicted  through  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
as  greatest  of  the  prophets,  as  Elias  the  "  restorer  of  the 
tribes,"  who  turns  the  heart  of  the  Father  to  the  children 
and  the  children  to  the  Father  *  in  the  Great  Repentance, 
thus  opening  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  penitent  believers 
whether  Jewish  or  Gentile.  In  the  Second  Source  this 
1  So  Mai.  iv.  5-6  in  the  reading  followed  by  Ecclua.  xlviii.  10. 
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-sage  of  the  Wisdom  of  God  through  the  prophets 
is  a  pre-Christian  gospel  according  to  John  of  "  justification 
by  faith." 

B.  W.  BACON. 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE 

GOSPEL. 

1.  THE  famous  saying,  "  Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's"  has 
often  been  taken  to  mean  that  Caesar  can  take  all  that  he 
wants,  and  that  God  is  sufficiently  served  with  the  rema  i  i 
Let  us  examine  the  boundary  which  was  drawn  by  the 
Roman  government  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  proclamat  ion 
of  the  Gospel  was  found  by  the  Roman  lawyers  to  involve 
necessarily  a  conflict  with  the  powers  that  were.  The  fact 
that  such  a  conflict  took  place  justifies  the  inquiry  upon 
which  we  are  about  to  engage. 

2.  It  is  one  of  the  indications  of  the  early  date  of  our 
records  that  such  a  question  was  put  in  its  proper  histoi 
setting.     After  the  death  of  Tiberius  in  37  A.D.,  not  T 
in- Iced,  but  each  Roman  emperor  who  followed  him,  was 
deified  by  a  vote   of  the  senate    after    his    death.     The 
exceptions   were   rare,   and   Domitian,  to   whom   < 
honours  were  refused  beyond  the  grave,  at  least  < 
the  title   of  Lord  God    during    his    lifetime1     The   Trini- 
tarian controversy  thus  takes  a  deeper  meaning  when  we 
remember  that  Arms'  theology  placed  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  and  that 
even  deceased  Christian  rulers  down  to  the  time  of  Valen- 
tinian  enjoyed  the  title  of  divus. 

Julius  Caesar  was  deified  in  hi-   lihtiim,  and  after  his 

i    M«rtml,   V.    vni.    I. 
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death  was  solemnly  enrolled  among  the  gods  as  Divus 
lulius.  This  official  act  receives  its  justification  from  the 
panegyric  of  the  historian  of  the  Roman  republic.  !<  He 
worked  and  created,"  says  Mommsen,  "  as  never  any 
mortal  did  before  or  after  him."  Or  again,  according  to 
the  same  high  authority,  "  when  he  looked  back  on  his 
life,  [he]  found  doubtless  erroneous  calculations  to  deplore 
but  no  false  step  of  passion  to  regret  "  ;  for  "  Caesar  was 
the  entire  and  perfect  man."  l  It  shows  a  certain  modesty 
on  the  part  of  Augustus  that  he  set  some  slight  limitations 
to  the  worship  which  was  paid  to  him  during  his  lifetime, 
although  the  religious  instinct  of  his  courtiers  outran  the 
discretion  of  the  emperor.  Horace,  in  his  capacity  of  poet 
laureate,2  assured  Augustus  that  when  he  had  completed 
his  conquests  on  the  eastern  and  western  fronts,  he  would 
be  regarded  as  praesens  divus,  i.e.,  God  with  us,  Immanuel. 
Such  teaching  falling  upon  the  diseased  minds  of  the  later 
emperors,  led  to  the  blasphemies  against  which  the  individual 
Christian,  though  not  always  the  Church,  bore  witness. 

3.  That  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  deep-rooted  human 
instinct  is  shown  by  the  recurrence  of  similar  phenomena 
when  throughout  the  ages  similar  conditions  presented 
themselves.  So  long  as  the  papacy  existed  side  by  side 
with  the  empire,  the  supremacy  of  the  secular  prince  was 
confined  to  temporal  matters.  But  to  discard  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  whether  in  Germany  or  England,  meant  at 
first  the  subjection  of  religion  to  the  civil  authority.  In 
Lutheran  Germany  the  jus  episcopate  was  transferred  to 
consistories  appointed  by  the  civil  ruler,  and  the  prince 
became  episcopus  episcoporum.3  In  England  Cranmer  intro- 
duced a  "  theory  of  ecclesiastical  authority  which  resolved 
all  its  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  powers  into  the  royal 

1  Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  Bk.  V.  c.  xi.  »  Odes,  III.  v.  2. 

8  E.B.,  s.v.  Lutheranism. 
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supremacy."  1     And  indeed  Cranmer  did  not  shrink  from 
the  logical  consequences  of  this  hypothesis  :    according  to 
which   the   king   was   indeed   represented   as   the   highest 
channel   of   sacramental   grace.     Professor   Pollard   quotes 
with  approval  Michelet's  comparison  of  Henry  VIII.  to  a 
new  Messiah.1     And  so  far  as  the  Lutheran  conception  of 
monarchy  takes  up  into  itself  supremacy  in  spiritual  things, 
it  involves,  in  Michelet's  phrase,  the  setting  up  of  rival 
Messiahs,  in  a  word,  of  Antichrists.     Although  the  term  is 
in  the  New  Testament  confined  to  the  Johannine  episi 
the  notion  and  the  name  of  Antichrist  seems  to  have 
more   widely   current   than   would   at   first  sight  app 
Hence  the  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  "  Antichrist "  is 
to  be  found  in  regarding  it  as  a  general  name.     There  was 
no  need  to  go  beyond  the  use  of  the  plural  in  2  John  7. 
The  word  might  indeed  mean  "  an  opponent  of  the  Mes- 
siah," but  it  seems  best  to  understand  "  a  rival  Mes>iuh." 
In  that  case  we  have  here  a  close  parallel  to  the  "  false 
Christs "    of    Mark    and    Matthew.     We    must    therefore 
surrender  the  notion  that  there  is  only  one  Antichrist. 
"  The  Antichrist,"  says  Renan,  "  has  ceased  to  alarm  us." 
No  !     He  will  always  threaten  so  long  as  human  courtiers, 
whether  of  autocrats,  oligarchs  or  democracies,  exalt  earthly 
sovereigns  to  the  throne  which  deity  alone  can  fill.     1 
part  of  the  tragicomedy  of  life  that    the   marimu -ttcs   \\h<> 
in  later  Rome  wore  the  tiaras  and  robes  of  empire  took 
seriously  the  blasphemous  phrases  of  poet  laureates  like 
Horace,  or  of  hard-up  tenants  of  Grub  Street   like  .Mar 
For  monarch  and  poet  alike  played  upon  t  IK-  nut  ural  instinct 
of  man  to  abase  himself  before  his  temporal  superior.     In 
this  respect  at  least  Luther  and  Cranmer  show  up  po< 
against    Calvin    and    Knox,    Fisher    and    Thomas    More. 
Luther  grovelled   before    limn     VIII.      He   wrote   to   the 

1  E.B.,  *.v.   H.  !,,>    \  III. 
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king  :  "I  fear  to  raise  my  eyes  in  your  majesty's  presence 
...  I  am  but  dregs  and  a  worm."  1  It  was  at  such  hands 
that  the  German  princes  received  the  titles  which,  so  far 
as  titles  can,  lifted  them  to  rivalry  with  Christ  :  titles  which 
they  still  enjoy.  Nor  in  this  respect  was  Cranmer  better 
fitted  than  Luther  to  play  the  man.  The  spiritual  claims 
of  Henry  were  continued  indeed  under  his  successor,  but 
they  were  surrendered  under  Mary  and  never  formally 
resumed.  Yet  whether  the  ruling  power  be  a  monarch  or 
an  oligarchy  or  a  democracy,  there  will  always  be  found 
persons  ready  to  imitate  the  courtiers  of  Herod  and  to 
acclaim  in  its  utterances  "  the  voice  of  a  god."  The  preface 
to  the  A.V.  in  comparing  James  I.  to  the  sun  came  danger- 
ously near  the  limits  of  blasphemy.  The  proverbial  phrase, 
"  vox  populi  vox  Dei"  deserves  also  to  be  weighed  in  the 
balance. 

4.  But  there  has  been  at  least  one  great  prince  who 
disdained  such  pretensions.  For  various  reasons  the 
personality  of  Tiberius  has  remained  an  enigma.  He  per- 
plexed his  contemporaries.  Posterity  has  not  yet  said  the 
last  word  about  him.  To  live  apart  from  the  tendencies 
of  an  age  has  usually  meant  to  incur  its  censure.  And 
the  gossip  which  attributed  incest  and  cannibalism  to  the 
primitive  church,  did  not  spare  the  private  morals  of 
Tiberius.  The  historian  who  views  the  public  conduct  of 
the  emperor  takes  note  of  the  fact  that  under  him  the 
imperial  provinces  were  as  a  rule  better  governed  than 
those  over  which  the  senate  exercised  control,  and  that  the 
unpopularity  of  Tiberius  in  Rome  and  Italy  went  along 
with  his  efforts  to  remove  the  abuses  of  which  the  imperial 
capital,  like  its  successors,  was  the  fertile  soil.  In  Judaea 
the  imperial  procurator  Pontius  Pilatus  was  prevented 
from  offending  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  rabbis  :  a 

1  Hallam,  History  of  England,  vol.  I.  c.  ii. 
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policy  which  was  rendered  the  easier  by  the  refusal  of 
Tiberius  to  allow  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  himself. 
An  emperor  who  shared  with  the  senate  the  government 
of  the  state,  and  disdained  the  blasphemous  flattery  of 
<ubjects,  rendered  the  position  of  the  pious  Jew  a  com- 
i lively  tolerable  one  even  in  presence  of  this  foreign 
domination.  Hence  the  famous  reply  of  our  Lord,  "  1 : 
der  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,"  was  pos 
under  Tiberius  precisely  because  the  Caesar  in  question, 
like  the  mediaeval  emperor,  was  theoretically  at  least  a 
temporal  and  not  a  spiritual  prince. 

5.  When   from   these   historical   considerations    we   turn 
to  the  fourth  Gospel,  we  are  again  impressed  by  a  veracious 
touch.     The  hint  of  the  Jewish  authorities  thnt  1'ilai 

he  released  Jesus,  showed  himself  no  "friend  to  the  em- 
peror"— notice    the    technical    phrase    amicus    CV 
was  just  calculated  to  alarm  an  official  who  remembered 
the  suspicious  atmosphere  of  the  court,  and  tl  iness 

of  the  emperor  in  his  later    ye;u  ten  to  the  < 

On  the  other  hand  the  answer  of  the  <  hief  ]»ii<    t-.  "  We 
have  no  king  but  Caesar,"  is  made  comprehensible  l»y  the 
attitude  of  Tiberius  toward     the  religious  susceptil>ii 
of  the  Jews.     But  the  servility  of  the  Roman-  \\hieh  r<-j 
with    slander   the   dignified    reserve    of   Tiberius    i 
divine  honours  to  the  mad  emperor  Gaius  who  folio, 
him.     And  the  Jews  stood  out  from  the  rest  of  his  sul>j 
in  refusing  to  worship  a  mortal.     Only  the  death  of  Gaius 
saved  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  from  being  profam-d  by  a 
statue  of  the  emperor.     Hence  the  tradition  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  has  preserved  aright  the  memory  of  a  state  of  things 
which  passed  away  on  the  death  of  Til.» -rius,1 

6.  Over  against  the  worship  of  a  temporal  n    the 
<  Ini  tians  set  the  worship  of  a     |>                                and  in 

1  John  xix.   1 
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such  a  way  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be  regarded 
as  merely  neutral  in  face  of  the  deified  Roman  emperor. 
For  the  Christian  the  spiritual  King  was  already  come. 
For  him,  then,  there  was  a  new  allegiance.  And  so  far  as 
the  structure  of  the  Roman  empire  was  bound  up  with  the 
divine  honours  of  the  emperor,  to  that  extent  the  Church 
was  a  revolutionary  body.  In  the  same  way  there  is  war 
to  the  end  between  the  Church  and  every  theory  of  life 
which  exalts  either  oligarchy  or  democracy  above  the 
spiritual  sovereign.  The  exaltation  of  the  Lutheran  prince 
has  been  followed  by  the  deification  of  the  oligarchy  in  the 
person  of  the  superman.  The  gospel  of  the  superman 
preached  by  Count  Gobineau,  and  further  proclaimed  by 
Nietzsche,  inspires  the  actions  which  at  this  moment  are 
being  condemned  by  the  Christian  conscience.  Those  who 
have  read  Gobineau's  Renaissance  and  Nietzsche's  Thus 
spake  Zarathustra,  understood  only  too  well  the  enigma  of 
the  present  desolation  of  the  world.  But  the  Christian 
philosophy  of  history  which  guides  us  to-day  forbids  the 
anticipation  that  the  uncontrolled  supremacy  of  democracy 
will  satisfy  the  spiritual  needs  of  man.  The  Beatitudes, 
as  Luke  reports  them,  limit  the  reign  even  of  the  poor  by 
the  figure  of  the  spiritual  king.  It  will  be  our  next  business 
to  answer  the  question  :  how  did  the  Messiah  gather  round 
Himself  the  qualities  of  this  ideal  ? 

7.  It  would  be  a  fascinating  but  scarcely  profitable  task 
to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  monarchy  of  David  was 
coloured  by  his  contact  with  the  Philistines  and  other 
non-Semitic  peoples  such  as  the  Cherethites.  The  brilliant 
and  almost  contemporary  records  of  2  Samuel  ix.-xx.  are 
older  than  parts  of  the  Homeric  poems.  The  Hebrew 
writer  need  not  fear  the  comparison.  What  is  more  impor- 
tant for  us  is  that  David  had  a  Babylonian  secretary, 
Shavsha.  The  Jewish  monarchy,  like  that  of  other  small 
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contemporary  states,  was  a  reflection  of  the  great  kingdoms, 
Babylon  and  Egypt.  But  this  reflection  was  not  a\\\ 
ungracious.  The  comparison  of  the  king  to  a  shepherd 
occurs,  for  example,  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  II.  before 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  That  Homer  should 
use  the  title  Trot/zeva  \awv  regularly  of  Agamemnon  shows 
that  at  a  much  earlier  date,  probably  in  the  time  and  circle 
of  David,  the  use  of  the  term  as  a  royal  title  was  already 
widespread.  David  was  not  prevented  from  harbouring 
the  ideas  of  Psalm  xxiii.  Passing  down  the  ages,  we  iim.1 
the  Messiah  described  as  a  shepherd  in  the  Psalms  of  Solo- 
mon,1 a  title  which  would  belong  to  him  in  his  kingly  oi 
An  interesting  parallel  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  :  * 
"  the  prince  and  ruler  of  the  sheep."  Hence  the  title  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  applied  to  our  Lord  is  to  be  interpreted 
in  part  as  a  Messianic  title  of  a  very  long  standing.  And 
we  must  not  allow  the  sometimes  sentimental  use  of  the 
metaphor  to  conceal  for  us  the  royal  authority  which 
belongs  to  the  name.  The  love  of  the  Good  Shepherd  i- 
also  strong. 

Let  us  apply  our  results  to  the  parable  in  the  fourth 
Gospel.3  Here  the  Messianic  idea  fails  to  be  understood 
not  because  of  ignorance  but  simply  through  the  fact  that 
the  hearers  do  not  belong  to  the  kingdom.  'Ye  believe 
not  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep." 

But  this  ignorance  was  not  universal.  According  to 
John  many  believed  on  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Jewish  authorities  are  represented  as 
recognising  the  character  of  the  Messianic  claims  of  Jesus, 
although  they  did  not  accept  them.  Hence  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  fourth  Gospel  supplies  an  explanation  of  t  la- 
attitude  of  "  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes,"  \vhieh  i 
complete  accordance  with  the  narrative  of  Mark.4  The 
.i.  40.  *  xxxix.  46.  3  John  x.  *  Mark 
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picture  of  the  Shepherd  is  not  less  apocalyptic  than  the 
figure  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

Our  result  does  not  entirely  harmonize  with  some 
recent  speculations.  When  Bousset  l  affirms  that  the 
Messianic  ideal  was  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  consciousness 
of  Jesus,  we  may  well  agree  with  him,  but  not  for  the 
reasons  which  he  alleges.  In  fact  it  was  precisely  the 
pastoral  office  of  the  Messiah  that  furnished  Jesus  with 
some  of  His  most  characteristic  expressions. 

Again,  the  Messianic  secret  is  treated  in  the  fourth  Gospel 
much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Synoptics.  Certainly  there 
are  many  points  of  difference  here  between  the  fourth 
Gospel  and  the  others.  But  that  difference  should  not  be 
allowed  to  blind  us  to  the  resemblances.  If  we  recognise 
the  Messianic  character  of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  find  other  Messianic  elements  in 
the  fourth  Gospel.  As  we  do  so  the  abstract  and  speculative 
character  of  this  Gospel  is  countered  by  touches  of  historical 
realism  which  are  not  to  be  referred  with  so  many  critics 
to  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  clever  historical  novelist.  It 
is  no  longer  possible  to  postpone  the  fourth  Gospel  to  a 
time  when  millenarianism  had  ceased  to  be  the  prevalent 
attitude  of  the  Church.  Why  does  the  fourth  Gospel,  then, 
differ — as  undoubtedly  it  does — from  the  Synoptics  in  its 
presentation  of  the  figure  of  Jesus  ?  Not  because  Jesus 
is  the  abstract  Reason  of  the  Father.  We  have  already 
got  rid  of  that  misinterpretation.  Nor  are  we  going  to 
allow  Schmiedel  to  get  out  of  his  difficulties  by  saying  that 
"  the  spiritualised  representation  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  could  not  have  been  possible  to  the 
Jesus  of  the  Synoptists."  2  The  problem  of  the  relation 
of  the  Synoptists  to  the  fourth  Gospel  wants  restating. 
Critical  research  has  not  been  wasted,  as  we  have  learnt 

1  Jesus3,  80.  *  E.Bi.  2531. 
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to  mark  the  subtle  differences  of  historical  and  literary 
presentation.     But  we  have  not  yet  entirely  harmoii 
the  actual  agreement.     The  contribution  to  the 
of  the  problem  which  is  here  offered,  is  so  simple  that  I 
hesitate  to  make  it. 

8.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  content  to  take  the  phrase  of 
the  author.  For  the  word  Christ,  I  substitute  the  equivalent 
and  original  word  Messiah.  But  I  am  not  an  Aramaic- 
speaking  person.  What  does  M«^iah  stand  for?  It 
stands  for  the  anointed  king.  But  the  emphasis  should 
rest  on  the  word  "King."  And  therefore  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  distinguishing  this  special  sense  of  the  word  by 
the  employment  of  a  capital  letter.  If  for  the  word  Christ 
we  substituted  Messiah  and  occasionally  King,  the  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  would  gain  in  vividness.1  Sp< 
ing  for  myself,  the  Messiah  in  suggestiveness  t 
dence  of  the  Christ.  I  find  that  Milton,  according  to  the 
concordance,  uses  the  title  "  Messiah  "  twenty  times  in 
his  poems,  and  "Christ"  only  once.  Another  incidental 
circumstance  which  deserves  to  be  noted,  is  the  influence 
of  Handel's  oratorio,  "  The  Messiah,"  the  libretto  of  which 
combines  impressively  the  traits  of  Jesus  and  the  King. 
Poetry  and  music  thus  follow  the  hint  given  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  which  alone  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  has 
preserved  the  title  by  which  Jesus  was  actually  known  to 
Hi-  contemporaries.  In  the  like  spirit  early  Christian 
pictorial  and  plastic  art  fixed  upon  the  figure  of  the  King. 
A  mosaic  panel  of  the  head  of  Christ  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Luke,  Phocis,  is  perhaps  the  most  affecting  ami  sublime 
representation  of  the  "Rex  tremendae  majestati<  "  which 
has  been  preserved.  Our  study,  therefore,  is  not  without 

1  Tyndale  (John   i.    II)  translates  "<  .    "anointed."     AM 

remark*:     "The  Chri«t,"  i.e.,    "the  A  M    m< -an    littl- 

i. -thing  to  moat  Gentiles  unless  one  added  something  < 
rjod."— The  Law  of  the  New  Kingdom,  495. 
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profit  for  the  understanding  of  Christian  art.  On  the  other 
hand  the  failure  to  grasp  the  actual  meaning  of  the  term 
"  Christ "  led  Farrar  to  compose  his  Life  of  Christ  in 
Art  without  any  attempt  to  set  the  royal  significance  of 
his  subject  in  the  foreground. 

9.  When  we  remember  that  in  the  Aramaic-speaking 
communities  of  Jews,  "  Messiah  "  at  once  suggested  the 
ideal  King,  we  must  revise  our  translation  of  the  Pauline 
and  other  epistles.  Only  by  so  doing  can  we  return  from 
the  epistles  to  the  Gospel  with  a  proper  understanding. 
The  investigation  thus  disclosed  before  us  is  so  large  a 
matter,  that  I  will  be  content  here  with  a  single  reference. 
'  The  King  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory,"  l  strikes  the  note 
of  a  ruling  inner  principle.  The  effects  of  such  a  principle 
are  traced  in  a  work  which  I  have  just  had  the  advantage 
of  reading,  Marts  Supreme  Inheritance.2  The  author 
traces  the  salutary  effects  upon  mental  and  bodily  health 
which  follow  from  the  subjection  of  human  habits  to  self- 
government.  In  thus  referring  to  Mr.  Alexander's  book, 
I  do  not  bind  myself  to  accept  all  his  hypotheses  or  all  his 
conclusions.  But  he  helps  me  to  understand  how  the 
figure  of  the  interior  King  has  worked  miracles  of  healing 
throughout  the  whole  Christian  history.  The  Messianic 
passage,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Matthew, 
anticipates  the  Pauline  statement.  "  Take  my  yoke  upon 
you"  conveys  the  promise  of  refreshment  for  the  mind, 
in  the  form  of  a  royal  pronouncement.  Zvyo?  is  used  also 
for  the  rule  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon.3  Our 
present  topic  has  a  bearing  upon  Indian  religion.  The 
notion  of  the  king  to  whom  one  owes  devotion  seems  to 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  Bhakti  teachers  from  the 

1  Col.  i.  27.  I  do  not  suggest  more  than  the  partial  substitution  of 
"King"  for  "Christ."  Nor  docs  the  term  denote  the  individual  as 
exalted.  The  self  departs  as  the  "  King  "  comes. 

1  By  F.  Matthias  Alexander,  3  *vii.  32. 
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Nestorians.     History    repe.i  if        Ishvara,    in    Mrs. 

Besant's  Hindu  Catechism,  is  an  echo  of  "  The  Christ  that 
is  to  be  "  in  Tennyson's  In  Manor 

10.  We  will  now  proceed  to  glean  some  conclusion  ~.  In 
the  first  place,  the  "  fold  "  and  "  the  kingdom  "  are  in 
many  passages  of  the  Go  nonymous  terms.  The 

metaphor  of  the  fold  thus  mediates  between  the  ideas  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  Church.  Peter,  for  example,  and 
John  speak  of  the  "  fold  "  and  the  "  flock  "  and  avoid  the 
word  "  Church."  Luke  is  acquainted  with  both  the  earlier 
and  the  later  phrase.  Paul  never  mak<  t  the  n< 

of  the  flock  or  indeed  of  the  shepherd  in  the  spirit  n 
except  in  the  doubtful  case  of  Ephesians.     The  distribu 
of  the  pastoral  metaphor  among  the  early  Christian  lit 
ture,  therefore,  does  not  entirely  coinci<!<    with   what 
should  have  expected  from  some  current  th 
fourth  Gospel  and  the  date  of  Peter's  first 

But  when  we  speak  of  the  kingdom  and  the  fold  in  rela- 
tion to  the  primitive  Christian  community,  we  are  not  to 
regard  these  phrases  as  denoting  something  fixed  ;  to 
a  convenient  metaphor,  they  are  snapshots  of  a  living 
movement.  We  have  already  considered  the  economic 
and  less  important  side  of  this  movement.1  The  Messianic 
suggestiveness  which  is  conveyed  by  the  metaphors  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  fold  is  at  a  higher  level.  The  Roman 
populace  indeed  was  content  with  a  bread  ration  and  the 
hippodrome.  The  Jew  lived  in  expectation  of  something 
more.  As  the  success  of  Jesus  became  more  aj 
many  of  His  countrymen  seized  upon  the  prophc '  »giea 

which  so  readily  offered  themselves,  not  only  from  Isaiah 
and  Daniel,  but  from  Zechariah.  The  Servant,  the  Son  of 
Man  and  the  Shepherd,  as  well  as  the  King  floated  before 
their  eyes.  Thus  the  form  of  the  ideal  community  in  the 
1  EXPOSITOR,  June,  1917. 
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gifted  Jewish  mind  changed  with  the  form  of  its  chief,  as 
the  rainbow  cast  by  the  sun  is  different  for  each  observer 
according  to  his  point  of  view.  In  like  fashion,  the  form 
of  the  Christian  community  need  never  be  entirely  deter- 
mined by  the  past.  The  new  wine  in  its  turn  becomes  old. 
Hence  the  contact  of  the  Western  Church  with  India  has 
not  only  been  of  importance  for  the  whole  Indian  mind,1 
but  the  Indian  mind  will  also  react  upon  and  modify  the 
Western  Church. 

11.  The  significance  of  the  Gospel,  therefore,  consists 
largely  in  its  continual  freshness.  The  coming  of  the  King 
which  the  Gospel  announces  is  a  recurring  event.  Hence 
the  gospel  of  Mark  takes  precedence  of  the  other  three  in 
so  far  as  it  is  mainly  directed  to  this  coming.  For,  strictly 
speaking,  among  the  Synoptists  Mark's  is  the  only  gospel 
which  directly  claims  the  name  :  "  the  beginning  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  the  King."  The  freshness  of  Mark's  style 
goes  along  with  the  production  of  an  entirely  novel  form 
of  literature.  Mark  is  the  first  writer  of  the  New  Testament 
to  announce  in  literary  form  the  Advent  of  the  King. 
Matthew,  in  the  Greek  form  of  his  Gospel,  presents  us  with 
a  second  Genesis.  Luke  writes  the  third  gospel  as  the 
first  book  of  a  Greek  history.  And  they  take  over  bodily 
into  their  respectively  Hebraic  and  Hellenistic  forms  of 
composition  the  material  offered  by  Mark.  John  (here  as 
always  I  venture  to  use  the  name  of  the  apostle  without 
prejudice  either  for  or  against  his  immediate  authorship) 
John  closely  reproduces  the  form  of  Mark.  And  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  whole  temper  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
that  we  should  interpret  it  in  a  Messianic  sense  rather  than 
by  reference  to  the  threadbare  categories  of  Greek  philosophy 
in  its  later  forms.2 

1  The  Renaissance  in  India,  Andrews,  passim. 
•  EXPOSITOR,  May,  1916. 
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12.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  kingly  office  of  Jesus 
(although  the  notion  of  an  envoy  does  not  absolutely  involve 
this  suggestion),  that  the  name  "  apostle  "  was  given  to 
the  Twelve  when  they  were  sent  out  to  announce  the  Gospel. 
And  if  we  take  the  apostolate  along  with  the  purpose  of  the 
mission,  we  are  bound  to  recognise  the  royal  significance 
of  the  act  of  Jesus  in  sending  out  the  disciples.  This  royal 
significance  was  recognised  by  Peter  in  the  famous  dec! 
tion.1     Hence  the  term  chosen,  a7roo-ToXo<?,  may  fairly  be 
translated  "  ambassador."     It  is  unfortunate  that  in  John 2 
the   translation    "apostle"    should   be   relegated   by    th< 
revisers  to  the  margin,  except  that  the  Aramaic  form  of 
the  passage  in  question  contained  a  play  upon  the  root 
"  to  send  "  which  is  not  reproduced  by  the  Gr«  k.  hut  is 
rendered  by  the  English  version. 

One  would  have  liked  indeed  more  definite  information 
as  to  those  times  at  which  Jesus  separated  Himself  from 
the  Twelve,  and  taught  alone.  We  have  still  now- 

ledge  as  to  the  contents  of  the  apostolic  message.  The 
fourth  Gospel,  for  example,  takes  little  or  no  notice  of 
teaching  of  the  apostles  alongside  of  Jesus.  When  He 
spoke,  they  were  silent.  When  they  were  sent  away  by 
Him,  they  would  repeat  His  words  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness. They  were  living  Epistles,  i.e.,  royal  Despatches. 

13.  When   now   we   turn   to   the   other  early   Cl 
literature,  we  find  that  (with  the  exception  of  tin-  >ee.ond 
book   of  Luke's   history  and  the   Revelation),    the   whole 
of  it  consists  in  documents  which  for  the  most  part  are 
more  correctly  denominated  Despatches  rather  than  letters. 
In  the  Septuagint  €-m<no\r]  is  used  chiefly  of  official  com- 
munications from  the  Persian  Court.     In  Acts  ix.   -  tin- 
word  is  used  of  official  communications  from   the  II 


1  Mark  vii.  29,  "Thou  art  the  King." 
«  ziii 
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Priest.  And  therefore  the  form  of  the  Despatch  is  rather 
to  be  paralleled  with  the  documents  of  the  imperial  and 
local  chancelleries  of  the  Roman  empire  than  with  purely 
literary  productions.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with 
Deissmann  .that  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  the  first  Epistle 
of  John  are  real  non- literary  letters.1  Nor  can  we  follow 
van  Manen  in  regarding  the  Epistles  as  "  mere  treatises 
for  instruction  and  edification." 2  They  are  coloured 
largely  with  the  idea  explicitly  stated  by  Paul :  "we  are 
envoys  on  behalf  of  the  King." 3  We  are  not  indeed  excluded 
from  seeing  the  personal  touch  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians.  But  obviously  authorship  becomes  quite  a  different 
matter  when  we  regard  the  official  and  therefore  possibly 
impersonal  character  of  most  of  the  Epistles.  Their  titles 
will  rather  denote  their  source  than  their  authorship.  Their 
origin  is  far  more  remote  than  the  letters  of  Greek  literature. 
Once  more  we  gain  especially  from  Semitic  sources,  and  we 
trace  the  Epistle  back  through  the  usage  of  the  Persian 
court  to  the  Babylonian  correspondence  of  a  remote  past. 

14.  Hence  the  form  of  the  Epistle  involves  an  authority 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  mere  letter.     The  Epistle  so 
to  speak  is  the  Gospel  at  one  remove.     The  phrase,  /SacuXt/co? 
vo/u>9,4  therefore,  should  be  compared  with  such   phrases 
as  torah  Yahweh,5  the  law  of  God.     The  law  of  the  King 
is  the  law  of  the  Messiah.     And  we  may  fairly  ask  how  far 
the  precepts  given  in  the  Epistles  were  to  be  understood 
as  ultimately  coming  from  our  Lord.     The  fact  already 
noticed,  that  the  Apostles   were  sent  out  after  receiving 
instruction,  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  in  the  Epistles  also 
to  some  extent  they  closely  repeated  the  precepts  of  Jesus. 

15.  When  we  turn  to  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
eucharist,   the  very  word   "  sacramentum  "   accords   with 

1  Light  from  the  Ancient  East,  239  f.        2  E.Bi.  3480. 
3  1  Cor.  v.  20.  4  James  ii.  8.  5  1  Chron.  xvi.  40. 

VOL.  XVI.  14 
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the  Messianic  intention  which  is  for  the  present  our  main 
clue.     Let  us  take  from  "  sacramentum  "  the  meaning  of 

of  allegiance."     Baptism  was  a  token  of  rc< 
into   the   kingdom.     And    the   declaration    of   belief 
<-h  accompanied  bapti-m    wa>  a  declaration  of  loyalty 
to  the  King.      "Jesus  is  Lord,"  1  correspoi 
of  allegiance  to  tin  emperor.  which 

soldier.      And    the    translation    of     ^vo  by    "  sn< 

»st  certainly  arose  in  North  A'. 

who  were  converted  to  the  new  all 
ance.     At  any  rate  the  old  Lai  in  \i 

used  by  the  author  of  the  tract  De  Montibus  has  "  sacra- 
ment inn,"   where  a  and  d  and  the   Vulgate  have  "  n 
tirium."     Cyprian   himself   confirms   us   with   his  saying, 
"  totum  fidei  sacramentum  in  confessione  Christi  noni 
digest-urn."  2      To   go   to   another   quarter,  the   saying   of 
Polycarp  at  his  martyrdom,  "  can  I  blaspheme  my  King  ?  " 
agrees  with  the  Messianic  definition  of  sacramentum. 

Not  less  brilliant  is  the  li^ht  which  we  thus  find  thrown 
upon  the  Eucharist.     It  is  increasingly  ^ed  that  we 

cannot  separate  the  Last  Supper  entirely  from  the  comi 
meals   at    whirh   Jesu-    previously    pn>ided.     Dr.    Abbott 
a^emMes     many    important    passages.8     But    instead    of 
saying  with  him  th.r  ng  is  an  aspect  of  sheph 

u»  inn  i  in\Mt  In  ..  tatem*  nt.  Tliat  .Mark,  when  he  de- 
scribed a  miracle  of  feeding,  should  say  of  the  multitude 
that  khejf  uer,  in  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,  prepares  us  for  the  kingly  at  t  it  ude  whieh  tempted 
the  crowd  to  seize  Him  and  eompel  Him  to  declare  Him 
The  Eucharist  was  in  its  beginnings  a  royal  act.  It  is 
pOSM  ..mission  of  the  \\<.rd>  of  h 

i  t  he  fourth  gospel,  is  intended  to  throw  the  origin 


>r.  xii.  3.  •  Kp.  nx 

•  Th*  Law  of  tk*  Afaio  Kingdom,  376.  •  Op.  cU. 
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of  the  Eucharist  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  miracles  of 
feeding. 

16.  We  have  traced  the  formation  of  a  society  which  has 
many  of  the  external  forms  of  a  kingdom.  Such  a  kingdom 
was  partly  reconcilable  with  the  rule  of  Tiberius.  But  in 
proportion  as  after  Tiberius  the  Roman  emperor  laid  claim, 
along  with  other  monarchs,  to  divine  character,  the  conflict 
with  the  imperial  authorities  always  threatened  to  become 
acute.  Yet  the  extent  of  this  conflict  has  been  much 
exaggerated.  Compared  with  the  great  Jewish  rebellions 
of  66  and  132,  the  Christian  resistance  to  the  imperial 
religion  involved  comparatively  little  suffering.  Not  till 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  was  the  new  religion  made 
the  object  of  systematic  persecution.  Origen,  writing 
shortly  before,  could  say  that  those  who  had  died  for  the 
Christian  faith  were  few  and  easy  to  count.1  To  quote 
Origen  again,  Jesus  brought  in  "  a  commonwealth  according 
to  the  Gospel."2  But  this  commonwealth  came  into 
conflict  with  the  secular  state  on  the  single  point  of  the 
claim  of  the  monarch  to  be  regarded  as  divine.  Jesus 
Himself  did  not  immediately  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the 
Roman  government.  In  fact  we  may  deduce  from  the 
evangelical  precepts  the  rule  that  the  Christian  life  is 
possible  under  any  form  of  social  and  political  constitution 
with  the  one  reservation  which  we  have  noticed.  . "  Greek 
and  Jew,  barbarian,  Scythian,  slave  or  freeman,"  as  such, 
are  capable  of  the  divine  grace.  Hence  it  is  not  the  function 
of  the  Christian  community  to  attach  any  political  con- 
ditions to  the  Gospel.  Therefore  it  is  only  through  the 
indirect  effects  of  the  Gospel  that  it  can  be  described  as 
revolutionary.  To  the  earliest  critics,  the  Christian  became 
suspect  precisely  for  his  quietism,  his  withdrawal  from  any 
share  in  public  life.  When  we  compare  this  attitude  with 

1  c.  Celsum,  iii,  p.  116  (Spencer).  2  c.  Celsum,  ii.  p.  92. 
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t)  >litical  activity  of  the  Jews,  which  during  a  century 
^elf  in  repeated  insurrections,  it  s<  most 

certain  that  Flavius  Clemens  and  Domitilla,  the  former  as 
shown  by  his  "  contemptissima  inertia,"  were  Chri 
same  problems  arising  from  the  relation  of  tli 
i  to  the  state  and  to  national  customs   recur   to  day. 
We  may  enliven  what  seems  at  first  sight  a  n  nti- 

quarian  interest  by  putting  a  question  to  which  the  n 
in  t!i'-  light  of  what  has  been  advanced  may  fun  own 

The    problem    raises   some    fundan  -    of 

uhi'-h  we  may  trace  the  developments.     Is  it  mess 

of  English  missionaries  to  India  (who  take  with  them  our 
•  rig  though  unexpressed  feelings  of  caste),  to  dem 
i     their    converts    a    surrender     of     the     traditional 
ive  castes,  which  in  their  origin  aro  one  with  the  f 
sumed  superiority  of  the  western  races  to  the  Aryan 
Dravidian    peoples    of    India  ?     The    Gospel,    in   its    first 
proclamation,    was    indifferent    to    the    caste    distinctions 
between  circumcised  and  uncircumcised,1  Greek  and  Jew,1 
slave  and  freeman.3    So  far,  then,  as  caste  in  India  is  an 
mcnt    of    the    social    structure,    it    is    doubtful 
whe1  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  necessarily  involves 

the  destruction    of   caste.      In   tin-    primitive    Chur- 
were  Jews,  like  James  the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  enntin 
to  observe  the  Jewish  law.     And  the  ii 
existed  alongside  with  the  Christian  Church  until  the  memory 
creons  now  living.     Fur  M  this,  the  Indian  Chris- 

a      it    appears,  finds  him-< -If,  when  he  corner 

opeans,  the  object  of  caste  di>tin< -tion  not  less  marked 

!  the  caste  distinction-  which   In-  i>  Mum-times  taught 

that  he  must  surrender.4    The  problem  is  similar  when  we 

examine  the  contact  of  the  white  races  with  the  yellow  races 

*  Act«  xxi.  29. 
*  Kp.  to  i'hilemon  16.  •  Renaiffance  in  India, 
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in  Asia,  and  with  the  negroes  in  Africa  and  America.  But 
we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  characteristics  which  lie 
beyond  race.  We  must  transcend  the  theory  of  evolution. 

17.  Since  I  began  this  paper,  I  have  undertaken  to  deal 
elsewhere  with  a  fundamental  question  which  is  not  without 
importance  for  the  whole  conduct  of  our  inquiry  into  the 
language  and  significance  of  the  Gospel.  It  will  be  enough 
here  to  record  briefly  one  or  two  considerations. 

When  human  beings  are  considered  as  subjects  of  the 
divine  grace,  the  notions  of  evolution  and  progress  lose 
their  ordinary  meaning.  There  was  a  moment  in  the 
history  of  man  considered  as  an  animal,  when  for  the  first 
time  he  could  enter  into  communion  with  God.  The  Jewish 
thinkers  who  turned  their  thoughts  upon  this  moment 
rightly  represented  it  as  the  moment  of  man's  creation. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  could  have  better 
presented  this  fact  than  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis. 
The  reception  of  the  divine  grace  is  completely  incommen- 
surate with  the  ordinary  experiences  of  human  beings. 
"  The  Spirit  does  not  give  by  measure."  *  Hence  there 
can  be  no  question  of  development  or  of  progress  in  the 
usual  meanings  of  these  terms.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  spiritual  susceptibility  of  man  to-day  is  higher  than 
among  the  Israelites  when  as  yet  they  were  nomads  and 
according  to  Paul  were  not  unaccompanied  by  the  King. 
On  this  rock  the  notion  of  evolution  from  the  side  of  man 
is  shivered  to  atoms.  "  Ye  must  be  born,"  says  the  King.2 
In  the  grievous  record  of  human  experience  light  is  flashed 
across  abysses  of  misery  and  blindness  from  one  beacon 
to  another. 

When  we  extend  our  view  to  the  reflections  of  the  spiritual 
life  in  literature  generally,  the  same  facts  present  them- 
selves.    From  time  to  time  and  not  continuously  nor  by 
1  EXPOSITOR,  May,  1916,  p.  364  *  Op.  cit.  p.  364. 
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way  of  improvement  the  divine  light  shines,  fitfully  and  in 
accordance  with  an  undisclosed  plan,  now  on  this  person 
or  group  and  now  on  that.     Without  prejudice  to  the  real 
value  of  other  literatures,  we  may  recognise  in  the  c 
scriptures  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  such  an  illumi- 
on.      And  in  those  same  scriptures  the  Gospel  shines 
the  most  vividly.     Hence  when  we  speak  of  the  revolu 
tionary  significance  of  the  Gospel,   we  mu-t    un<ici>i 
that  the  Gospel  records  the  most  conspicuous  break  in  \ 
;  he  superficial  glance  seems  to  be  the  uniform  om\ 
movement  of  human  society. 

FRANK  Gi: 
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A  NEW  COMMENTARY  UPON  PHILIPPIANS. 

THE  "  Westminster  Commentaries  "  start  from  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  English  Bible,  and  appeal  "  both  to  theo- 
logical students  and  to  the  clergy,  as  well  as  to  the  growing 
number  of  educated  laymen  and  laywomen  who  wish  to 
read  the  Bible  intelligently  and  reverently."  Dr.  Maurice 
Jones  has  just  edited  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  for  this 
series.  It  is  fifteen  years  since  the  epistle  was  critically 
edited  in  English,  by  Professor  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy  in  The  Ex- 
positor's Greek  Testament,  so  that  the  field  is  not  overcrowded. 
Dr.  Jones  has  written  honestly  and  carefully  for  his  audience. 
To  those  who  know  little  or  no  Greek,  this  edition  will  be 
welcome,  and  more  advanced  students  of  the  text  will  at 
once  recognise  that  the  exegesis  is  based  upon  a  thorough 
study  of  the  original.  The  editor  hopes  that  his  readers 
will  find  what  he  himself  has  found,  a  mental  and  spiritual 
tonic  for  war- days  in  the  cheerfulness  and  undaunted  trust 
which  breathe  from  the  pages  of  Philippians.  But,  even 
when  that  cloud  has  passed,  the  commentary  will  have 
elements  of  permanent  value. 

More  than  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  Introduction. 
There  are  four  special  problems  started  by  Philippians,  and 
each  is  handled  at  length,  (i.)  The  origin  of  the  epistle 
is  considered  to  be  Roman.  Dr.  Jones  does  not  waste 
time  and  space  in  refuting  the  arguments  for  Caesarea  as 
the  place  at  which  Paul  wrote  Philippians,  but  he  discusses 
the  recent  plea  for  an  Ephesian  imprisonment  as  the  situa- 
tion for  its  composition.  Rightly  he  dismisses  it  (pp. 
xxv.-xxxv.),  as  based  upon  too  many  speculative  assump- 
tions. The  epistle  was  written  from  Rome  towards  the 
close  of  the  two  years'  confinement.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
opposite  of  Lightfoot's  view,  which  put  Philippians  early 
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in  that  period,  (ii.)  He  agrees  with  Lightfoot,  however, 
in  refusing  to  see  any  reason  in  iii.  1-2  for  suspecting  that 
two  separate  notes  have  been  joined  together,  (iii.)  The 
problem  of  "  the  bishops  and  deacons,"  in  i.  1,  is  solved 
by  supposing  that  their  mention  is  specially  due  to  the 
"  financial  "  matters  in  the  epistle,  though  Dr.  Jones  inclines 
to  connect  them,  as  presidents  and  assistants,  with  tin- 
Eucharist.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Eucharist  in 
I'hilippians.  (iv.)  The  v  <  In  i-tological "  passage,  in  ii. 
5-11,  is  interpreted  mainly  on  the  lines  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Gifford's 
exposition  (Ixxii.  Ixxxi.)  ;  it  is  the  one  section  in  the  Intro- 
duction which  makes  the  reader  rcali  <•  tin-  handicap  of 
an  English  instead  of  a  Greek  text  as  the  basis  of  the  argu- 
ment . 

The  paraphrases  on  the  text,  prefixed  to  each  section  in 
the  commentary,  are  a  useful  feature.  Few  things  are  so 
difficult  to  do  ;  few  things  are  so  helpful  to  th< 
when  they  are  well  done.  They  make  the  following  notes 
more  clear,  and  they  prevent  any  impression  of  scrappiness. 
Dr.  Jones  has  evidently  given  much  thought  to  this  part 
of  IIM  work.  It  is  admirably  done,  although  one  feels  that 

liptive  headings,  which  are  added,  often  ovo 
the  paraphrases. 

The  notes  raise  some  more  or  less  important  matters  of 
interpretation  which  deserve  a  word  of  notice. 

<>n    i.    1    ("servants  of  Christ  Jesus").    h»«   nou-^    i 
Bov\oi  "  here  carries  with  it  no  thought  of  the  forced  ser 
of  tin-  slave.     The  service  of  Christ  is  essentially  the  ofT< 
of  a  willing  obedience."     This  is  correctly  put  :     bu1 
would  make  matters   more  clear  t<>  lu-ing  out  the  close 

ion   of   SoDXot  with  *U/KO<?  (  pio*  is 

correlative  of  a  community  of  SoOXoi  who  worship  and  obey 
Him   M   thrii    Head. 

i.   b  U  practically   a  parenthesis.     It  might  almost  be 
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put  within  brackets,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  sequence  of 
3-7,  9-11. 

On  i.  29  (vfjbw  exapfaQil)  Dr.  Jones  writes  :  "  faith  in 
Christ  implies  suffering  for  Christ,  which  is  the  Christian's 
choicest  privilege."  Which  is  implied  in  the  use  of  x^Pt<! 
already  (ver.  7). 

On  ii.  4  /AT)  ra  eavrwv  ctcaaToi  (TKOTTOVVTCS,  a\\a  /cal 
ra  erepcov  ztcavToi,  the  editor  remarks  that  this  "  may  mean 
either  *  regarding  others'  qualities  as  being  better  than 
your  own,'  or  '  consulting  the  interests  of  others  as  well 
as  and  before  your  own.' '  In  either  case  there  are  two 
contemporary  illustrations  of  the  language,  which  the 
critical  editors  seem  to  have  missed  ;  Musonius  Ruf  us  (ed. 
Hense,  p.  72  :  el  fjLfvyap  </>$<?,  &>?  TO  avrov  cnceirreov  JJLOVOV, 
u.7ro(f)aiv€i,s  TOV  avdpwrrov  \VKOV  /zT/Sev  8ta<£epovTa),  and  Galba  s 
remark  (Tacit.  Hist.  i.  15),  "  pessimum  veri  adfectus 
venenum,  sua  cuique  utilitas." 

ii.  8,  "Being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man."  In  the  intro- 
ductory paraphrase,  this  becomes  :  "  Yet  He  was  not  mere 
man,  but  the  representative  man,  though  in  outward  guise 
and  manner  of  life  He  was  man  and  nothing  more."  But 
is  this  notion  of  "  representative  man  "  relevant  to  a-^fian 
evpeOel?  o>?  avOpcoTros,  or  implied  in  the  foregoing  eV 
o/jLOHo/AaTt,  dvOpMTTcov  tyevofjuevos  ?  Dr.  Jones  argues,  in  the 
commentary,  that  dvdpcoTr&v  brings  out  "  the  fact  that 
Christ  in  his  humanity  represented  mankind  in  general." 
Surely  it  is  no  more  than  an  antithesis  to  the  preceding 
"  divine  "  (0eov,  0eo>).  Vfioiajua  is  almost  equivalent  to 
awjjia  or  (as  here)  to  the  parallel  expression  <r^^/xa.  It 
is  so  used  in  Romans  viii.  3,  where,  however,  Paul  raises 
the  further  problem  of  sin  and  the  flesh.  Elizabethan 
English  furnishes  a  partial  parallel  to  this  Hellenistic  use 
of  ofjLOiWfjia,  which  held  it  free  from  any  idea  of  unreality. 
Thus,  in  Shakespeare,  "likeness"  is  practically  "form" 
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or  "  shape,"  as  when  Benvolio  conjures  Romeo  to  appear 
("  I  conjure  thee  .  .  .  that  in  tliy  likeness  thou  appear  to 
us  !  ").  It  is  really  to  confuse  Paul's  meaning  to  interpret 
his  language  here  by  the  modern  kenotic  theories.  Such  an 
idea  as  the  interpretation  of  Christ's  self -emptying  "  as 
self -limitation  with  respect  to  such  di  vine  attributes 
omnipotence  and  omniscience  "  is  "as  foreign  to  Paul  as 
are  the  problems  it  is  supposed  to  solve.  Probably  he  had 
nothing  more  definite  in  his  mind  than  the  idea  of  glory, 
i In-  glory  that  is  the  garment  and  evidence  of  d«  ity 

ii.    12:    tcarepyd^ea-Oe — as  Paul    himself    \\, 
1-   14).     He  never  regarded  faith  as  ethically  indilT<  : 
or  as  automatically  guaranteeing  a  life  of  goodness.     The 
next  phrase  ("for  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  you  ")     I  >i . 
Jones  paraphrases  thus  :    "  Yes,  but  remember  t  hat  it  is 
God  after  all  who  is  your  strength  and  stay."      But  ti 
is  more  than  that  in  the  warning.     It  is  meant   not  only 
to  encourage  faith  but  to  put  down  any  conceit  of  B 
reliance.     "  The  essentially   British   heresy,   the   Pelagian 
— that  men  can  save  themselves  by  the  exertion  of  their 
own  will,  and  do  not  need  the  calling  or  grace  of  God — is 
also  the  essentially  practical  one — an    extremely   healthy 
heresy,  to  my  thinking,  and  one  half  of  it  quite  true ;    for 
indeed  the  will  of  a  man  to  do  his  best  is  like  the  staunchness 
of  masts  and  trim  of  sails  in  a  good  ship,  without  which 

is  of  no  avail; — but  the  other  halt  of  the  wisest 
man's  creed  in  this  matter,  that  *  it  is  God  that  worketh 
m  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure/  is  the 
essentially  Christian  half ;— and  as  such,  fought  for  by  the 
French  orthodox  bishops,  against  the  strong,  saucy,  and 
plausible  British  heresy,  in  a  most  impatient  and  diligent 


Profawor  Morgan,  TKt  Religion  and  Theology  of  Paul  (p.  66). 
1  Kuskin,   ValU  Cruet*  (..)• 
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On  the  difficult  expression  in  iii.  15  ("  Let  us  therefore, 
as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus  minded  "),  Dr.  Jones  writes  : 
"  St.  Paul  is  here  speaking  in  the  spirit  of  irony."  But  is 
this  necessary  ?  Surely,  in  view  of  a  passage  like  1  Corin- 
thians ii.  6-iii.  1,  he  might  mean  that  the  reXetot  in  the 
Philippian  Church  were  those  who  had  been  initiated  by 
the  Spirit  into  the  higher  knowledge  of  God's  nature,  the 
Trvev/jLCLTLKOi  or  mature  Christians  who  were  capable  of 
receiving  advanced  teaching  (aofyla).  Besides,  the  usage 
of  Philo  and  the  Stoics  proves  that  reXeio?  here  carries 
on  the  thought  of  progress  suggested  in  iii.  13-14.  The 
reXeto?  was  one  who  was  on  the  right  road,  with  the  true 
end  of  life  before  his  eyes,  and  constantly  making  progress. 
Thus  Epictetus  (Enchiridion,  51)  observes  :  '  You  are  no 
longer  a  child  but  a  mature  man  (reXeto?).  Well,  if  you 
are  careless  and  idle  and  always  putting  off  the  day  when 
you  are  going  to  attend  to  yourself,  you  will  unconsciously 
be  making  no  progress,  you  will  remain  uneducated  while 
you  live  and  when  you  die.  Consider  then,  at  once,  that 
you  are  bound  to  live  as  a  grown-up  man  (re'Xeto?),  who 
is  making  progress.  Whatever  seems  noblest  to  you,  let 
that  be  a  law  never  to  be  broken." 

This  also  throws  light  on  verse  16  ("  only,  whereunto  we 
have  already  attained,  by  that  same  rule  let  us  walk  "). 
Dr.  Jones  takes  TO>  avrco  aroi^elv  to  mean,  "  keep  to  the 
course,  keep  to  the  line."  But  the  alternative  rendering 
("  let  our  steps  be  guided  by  such  truth  as  we  have  already 
attained  ")  seems  preferable.  The  apostle  has  just  promised 
that  "  God  will  reveal  "  anything  still  obscure  to  the  imper- 
fectly trained.  He  now  lays  down  the  condition  for  receiv- 
ing such  a  revelation,  viz.,  that  faithfulness  to  the  light 
we  already  possess  is  the  surest  means  of  gaining  fuller 
light. 
•  On  iii.  21  ("  who  shall  fashion  anew  the  body  of  our 
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humiliation,  that  it  may  be  conformed  to  the  body  of  his 
glory,  according  to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able  to  subject 
all  things  unto  himself  "),  Dr.  Jones  points  out  that  "  St. 
Paul  has  no  sympathy  with  those  who  take  the  low  view 
of  the  body  and  its  functions  that  was  characteristic  of  tin- 
Stoic  and  other  philosophies."  This  is  true.  The  apostle 
implies  that  the  body  is  neither  to  be  abused  (iii.  19)  nor 
to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  irrelevant  to  the  spiritual  life. 
But  he  goes  on  to  suggest  more.  The  body  requires  trans- 
formation. The  apostle  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  a  dis- 
embodied immortality,  as  in  2  Corinthians  v.  If.,  and  he 
also  connects  the  notion  of  Sofa  ("  the  body  of  his  Glory  ") 
with  evepyeia.  Of  the  three  terms,  £ofa,  Tn/eO/tta,  and 
Kvpios,  the  two  former  generally  express  for  Paul  the  di 
nature  of  the  risen  Lord,  but,  while  irvev^a  usually  connotes 
the  power,  Sofa  sometimes,  as  here,  expresses  the  po 
as  well  as  the  fulness  (iv.  19)  of  it. 

On  iv.  4  Dr.  Jones  sets  aside  Professor  Souter's  view  that 
Xaipere  means  "  farewell."  "  The  somewhat  peculiar 
repetition  of  the  injunction  in  this  passage  is  quite  intelligible 
it  we  take  the  word  in  the  sense  of  '  rejoice/  but  if  it  meant 
*  farewell '  it  is  difficult  to  account  for."  I  agree  that 
"  rejoice  "  seems  the  more  adequate  rendering.  And  yet 
we  have  the  double  xaW€T€  *n  Aesch.  Eumenides  1014, 
aa  "farewell"  and  "fare  ye  well." 

For  "  whatsoever  things  are  honourable  "  (iv.  8),  Dr. 
Jones  suggests,  "  whatsoever  things  are  admiruMc/'  or 
"august,  majestic,  dignified."  This  would  suit  the  con- 
text, for  aepvd  is  opposed  to  frivolity  and  vulgar  flippancy. 
But  any  definition  of  this  kind  requires  to  be  safeguai 
by  the  reminder  that  re^vd  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
stiff,  pompous,  Pharisaic  bearing  of  a  Malvolio,  which  can 
•peak  and  "  think  nobly  of  the  soul,"  but  which  frowns 
superciliously  upon  the  lighter  side  of  life. 
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The  greeting  in  iv.  21  ("  salute  every  saint  in  Christ 
Jesus  ")  becomes  intelligible  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
usage.  Such  greetings  were  a  regular  form  of  courtesy 
and  respect  at  the  close  of  a  Greek  letter,  and,  as  we  see 
from  complaints,  in  some  of  the  papyri,  any  failure  to 
"  greet  "  a  person  in  the  particular  circle  addressed  was 
liable  to  be  resented.  The  irdvra  is  to  be  taken  in  view  of 
Paul's  language  from  i.  4  onwards.  It  is  as  if  he  meant  to 
suggest,  by  this  stress  on  "  all,"  that  he  made  no  differences 
between  one  and  another,  that  he  had  no  favourites  and 
recognised  no  cliques.  Dr.  Jones,  like  Professor  Kennedy, 
takes  ev  Xptar^  'Irjaov  with  dorirda-avQe,  as  if  it  meant "  Chris- 
tian greetings."  But  Paul  is  ending  the  letter  as  he  began 
it.  He  opened  by  addressing  the  Christians  at  Philippi  as 
Trdai,  TO??  dyiois  ev  Xpiarw  'Irj&ov  ,(i-  1)>  and  that  is  probably 
the  meaning  of  iv.  21.  'Ev  Xpio-rw  "Irja-ov  goes  with  the 
preceding  Trdvra  dyiov.  There  were  CL^LOL  or  people  claim- 
ing that  title,  at  Philippi  and  elsewhere,  who  abjured  Jesus 
as  Messiah. 

JAMES  MOFFATT. 


THE    PROBLEMS    OF    THE    LETTER  OF  JAMES, 

C.  III. 

THE  central  problem  of  the  third  chapter  in  the  Letter  of 
James  is  the  Wheel  of  Begetting  :  rov  rpo^ov  rrjs  yeveaeax; 
(iii.  6).  It  is  "a  fantastic  ring  "  ;  nor  is  its  fascination 
less  because  it  has  caused  readers  to  wonder  what  relations 
it  has  to  the  process  of  life  and  death,  and  what  to  choral 
loveliness  from  Euripides.  The  tendency  in  interpreta- 
tion now  is  to  deny  the  latter  music  to  the  wheel,  if 
such  it  was,  and  to  allow  it  an  evenness  in  tone,  as  it  grinds 
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on,  which  is  thought  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  Morality 
of  the  Letter. 

But  sure  conclusions  have  not  been  found  yet  as  to  the 
quality  of  tone  in  the  whole  document.     If  there  is  diffi- 
culty to  catch  the  tone  of  the  whole,  how  t  hen  can  the  note 
of   the  wheel  be  caught  ?     For  even  such  a  f undamc  • 
question  is  still  being  asked  concerning  the  Letter  :    i 
Christian  or  Jewish  ?     This  wheel,  however,  may  have  its 
own  voice ;    and  that,  if  it  can  be  disclosed  more  clearly 
than  the  present  expositions  permit,  might  serve  to  ! 
some  new  values  to  the  chapter  in  which  it  is  a  promii: 
feature. 

nee  the  early  seventies  of  last  century,  and  Hilgenfeld's 
discovery  that  Simplicius  l  in  commenting  on  Ixion's  wheel 
used  a  phrase  that  looks  to  be  identical  with  what  is  in  the 
Letter  of  James  :    TM  TJJ?  /Wpa?  Tp°X(?  Kal  T^?  7£*/€0-ea><», 
commentators    have   been    uneasy   about   the   possib' 
that  in  the  phrase  was  an  Orphic  reference.     Dr.   Hort, 
for   instance,    added   other   illuminative   passages    chiefly 
from  Proclus;8    and  in  which  the  common  mut; 
*u*Xo<?  for  r/30^09  was  made.     His  interest  in  this  line  of 
search  is  further  illustrated  by  a  catena  of  like  passages  whi<  h 
the  editor  of  his  commentary  has  been  able  to  put  togetl 
fn>m  the  great  scholar's  mi  >ts.     Though  this  possi- 

bility of  exegetical  help  seemed  to  haunt  hi-  mind  h<>  found 
some  reasons  why  he  could  not  give  it  hospitality.  Since 
the  acceptance  of  Orphism  m  th->  Letter  would  make  its 
writer  teach  an  alien  doctrine  of  salv  nd  that 

statement  in  the  Letter  twice  associated  with  the  \v 
of  a  "  setting  on  fire "  (/rat  <t>\oyi^ov<ra  rov  rpo\o\ 
ytv(<rea>$  xal  <f)\oyi£ofjL€tn)  VTTO  T^<?  yeevrp)  introduced, 

•mm.  in  Arittot. :    Dt  Gaeto,  ii.  91  B. 

*  Hort,  Tke  KpittU  of  St.  Jam*  (od.  J.  O.  F.  Murray),  100 
of.  Mayor,  The  EpittU  of  St.  James,  1 892,  108. 

•  Hort,  106-107. 
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it  would  seem,  elements  foreign  to  Orphism  but  native 
to  the  thought  of  the  Jacobean  document.  Indeed  any 
relations  of  Wheel  and  of  Fire  do  not  arise  as  a  rule  in 
studies  of  Orphism  ;  and  for  the  reason  that  Orphic  literary 
material  does  not  offer  the  juxtaposition.  Miss  Harrison 
has  glanced  once  at  this  possible  association,  when  she 
suggested  that  a  real  wheel  might  give  place  in  the  rites  to 
"  a  circle  drawn  round  the  neophyte  "  ;  and  when  the 
fine  meshes  of  her  net  brought  in  as  attestation  a  passage 
from  the  eleventh  century  writer  Psellus  which  retained 
a  memory  of  the  conjoined  apparatus  in  a  similar  Bacchic 
rite.1  There  is  no  direct  evidence  as  yet  that  this  was  done 
in  Orphic  ritual.  Thus,  from  these  chief  points  of  contrast 
comes  an  increasing  tendency  among  commentators  against 
the  appearance  of  Orphism  in  the  Letter.  And  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  such  an  extraordinary  demand,  that  it 
should  express  Orphism,  is  literally  made  upon  the  writing. 
For  whether  it  is  thought  to  be  Christian  or  Jewish  or 
Judaeo-Christian,  a  concert  of  Orphism  plus  either  of  the 
three  would  be  strange  in  the  New  Testament.  Is  there 
necessity  laid  upon  the  Jacobean  text  that  it  should  bring 
exegetes  to  a  blind  alley  if  they  affirmed  Orphism,  or  to  the 
ways  of  a  Wonderland  if  they  interpolated  the  Genesis 
narrative  between  the  spokes  of  this  wheel  ?  If  the  first 
has  brought  them  to  a  standstill,  the  second  has  given  them 
quaint  velocities  and  progress.  Neither  mode  finds  the 
original  way  through.  Let  it  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  three  names  which  arise  from  present  endeavours  in 
interpretation  on  this  part  of  the  Letter — that  is  to  say 
Orphism,  Judaism  and  Christianity — are  not  more  than 
suspicions  of  tone  in  statements  with  more  than  one  voice. 
They  may  still  lead  to  the  search  for  how  and  where  the  writer 

1  Miss  Harrison,    Prolegomena   to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,   1908, 
590,  1. 
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heard  a  triple-toned  speech  which  caused  much  of  this 
third  chapter.  The  names  then  might  be  found  cither  in 

true  order  or  in  new  forms. 

The  first  reason  for  taking  what  would  seem  to  some  to 
be  the  old  and  unprofitable  way  is  that  there  is  a  factor 
in  the  most  ancient  commentary  on  James  iii.  <i  which  has 
not  yet  been  given  its  due  rank.  The  commentatoi 
of  course  Isidore  Pelusiotae,  and  the  comments  are  found 
in  two  of  his  letters.  The  familiarity  of  t  he  literary  medium 
may  incline  to  the  belief  that  what  is  said  is  familiar. 
scholars  were  writing  letters  long  before  Isidore 
and  therefore  very  long  before  the  twentieth  century 
scholar's  time,  in  which  matters  of  learning  had  allusive 
or  direct  expression.  Isidore's  comment  on  James  may  also 
want  a  commentary.  The  simple  statement,  even  in  a 
letter,  of  one  who  knows  much  can  have  its  infolded  know- 
ledge. Thus  when  Isidore  writes  l  that  Time  (\povos) 
is  wheel-like  and  so  is  the  time  of  our  life  (TOV  -^OQVOV  T/}<? 
fwf/9  i7/*e3i>),  and  for  illustration  quotes  James  iii.  6,  the 
ground  has  no  novel  features.  And  as  if  to  confirm  that 
impression,  he  repeats  what  commentators  claim  to  be 
the  obvious  truth  :  on  oe  rpo^bv  TOV  xpovov  etdXcae  oia 
Tpoxoeioe?  teal  KVK\LKOV  O^/ACL.  There  is  a  tiny  altera1 
to  be  noted  here  ;  for  Isidore  has  now  made  rpo^ck 
*u*Xo9  to  be  equal  to  one  another.  Further,  he  goes  on  to 
quote  the  Psalmist's  words,2  which  are  translated  commonly 
from  the  Hebrew  as  :  "  Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy 
goodness/'  in  the  Scptua^int  version:  evXoyrjo-eis  TOV 
ffT€(f>avov  TOV  eviavTov  TTJS  xpijtJTOTijTos  O-QV  has 

now  brought  o~T€<t>avo<;  into  line  with  rpo^o9  and  KVK\O$. 
Once  more,  and  as  if  to  l.ind  tin  three  together,  he 
writes  :*  oia  TO  VTO  TTT)  i*.kv  <TT€<f>avov  *VIUVTOV  rrij  &€  Tpo%bv 


(  Ivui.  ;    /'.  (;.  Ixxviii.  013  A-B. 
•  P«.  Uiv.   tlxv.)   11  •  lib.  iv.,  Ep.  i  ;    P.O.  Ixxviii.  1049A. 
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€fcd\€aev  r)  Tpa$r)'  KVK\OV  yap  KOI  are^dvov  teal 
TO  avro  a^rj/jLa.  The  repetition  in  a  letter  of  the 
synonymity  of  the  three  terms  as  they  represent  the  encir- 
cling flow  of  life  does  give  a  certain  warrant  to  the  standard 
comment  on  Isidore's  interpretation.  Knowling's  treatment 
of  this  matter  in  his  book  on  the  Letter  l  is  to  the  point : 

"  It  is  not  therefore  surprising,"  he  writes,  "  that  in  what  has  been 
called  the  earliest  commentary  on  this  verse  of  St.  James,  Isidore 
of  Pelusium,  ii.  158,  should  explain  the  words  before  us  of  the 
temporal  course  of  life  which  is  likened  by  St.  James  to  a  wheel 
because  like  a  wheel  it  revolves  in  a  circle.  So  again  elsewhere, 
iv.  1,  in  commenting  on  the  same  expression,  Isidore  remarks  that 
the  shape  of  a  circle,  of  a  crown,  of  a  wheel  is  the  same,  and  the  Scrip- 
ture speaks  in  one  place  of  the  crown  of  the  year,  and  in  another 
passage  of  the  wheel  of  life." 

This  collocation  of  the  three  terms,  however,  entices  to  the 
opinion  that  more  than  biblical  knowledge  led  to  their 
union.  For  the  general  scheme  of  Isidore's  comment  is 
at  least  as  old  as  Arnobius.  This  early  Apologist 2  has  a 
passage  in  which  he  expounds  the  year  as  a  fixed  circuit  of 
time,  and  hence  there  can  be  nothing  divine  in  what  is 
completed  by  the  passing  of  days.  Then  the  argument 
can  be  applied  to  Saturn,  he  continues.  For  if  time  is 
meant  by  this  name,  as  the  interpreters  of  the  Greeks 
consider,  so  that  Kronos  (i.e.  the  god)  is  Chronos  (i.e.  Time), 
then  there  is  no  such  a  god  as  Saturn.  For  who  is  silly 
enough  to  say  that  time  is  a  god,  when  it  is  but  the  measure 
of  a  certain  space  in  the  wheelwise  process  of  Eternity 
(quod  mensura  cujusdam  est  spatii  in  coritinua  serie  per- 
petuitatis  inclusi).  Thus  Isidore's  view  of  the  year  could 
have  been  inspired  by  the  first  line  of  Christian  apologists, 
since  Arnobius  was  not  the  only  one  of  them  to  use  this 
style  of  reasoning. 3  But  are  there  any  other  reasons  for  think- 

1  Knowling,  The  Epistle  of  St.  James,  1904,  75. 

2  Arnobius,  Adversus  Oentes,  iii.  29  (P.L.  v.   97?A). 

3  Compare  Athenagoras,  Apol.  xxii. 

VOL.  XVI.  15 
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ing  that  Isidore  saw  Chronos  blur  into  Kronos  as  he  watched 
the  Wheel  of  Begetting  go  round  ?  That  was  what  Arnobius 
saw,  and  because  he  could  not  think  the  image  without 
remarking  its  Orphic  relations.  Is  there  a  pale  imitation 
of  this  act  in  Isidore's  group  of  names  :  ^0^09,  KVK 
and  <rr6<f>avo<;  ? 

The  presence  of  this  third  in  a  series  of  names  which  are 
said  to  stand  for  Time  (Chronos)  is  arresting.     For  the 

;  are  equivalents  in  Orphism  whose  heart  is  Kro 
The  Orphic  status  of  the  first  two  has  been  recognised  by 
commentators  on  the  Letter.     This  has  been  shown  already. 
But  <rT€<£afo<?  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  their  company, 
though  Isidore  might  have  promoted  the  need  to  do  so 
Now  the  most  beautiful  relics  of  early  Aegean  religion,  the. 
Orphic  Tablets,  charm  their  readers  into  doing  what  has 
been  left  undone.      Of  these  Tablets  there  is  one  kn 
as  Campagno  Tablet  (a)  l  which  preserves  the  sad  and  gay 
ic    of    humanity  : 


"  I  have  flown  out  of  the  sorrowful  weary  Wheel 

"  I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  to  the  Circle  (crre^drot/)." 

1  iave  passed  with  eager  feet  from  the  Circle  desired  (<rre0i»-ou). 
Happy  and  Blessed  One,  thou  shalt  be  God  instead  of  mortal." 

There  is  more  music  in  this  inscription  on  gold.     For  the 

moment  these  lines  are  enough  to  hear.    They  estal- 

the  Orphic  lineage  of  the  terms  which  make  up   Nic  lore's 

collocation.     Yet  neither  of  the  Tablets   lends   any  inter- 

itive  help  for  the  troublesome  element  of  "  fi  Tlnu 

Uism,  as  such,  leads  usual  impasse.     But  like  the 

Orphist  it  is  possible  for  exegetes  to  fly  out  of  the  seeming 

1  HIM  Harrison.  585,  and  Prof.  O.  Murray's  edition  of  tho  Tablet*  in 
that   book,  667  ;  Kaibel,  C.  /.     '•  Litest  common 

10  Letter,  Ropes,  Epi»tl*  of  St.  James,  1916.  239,  quotes  the  fir> 
from  tho  Tablet,  but  only  f  -  conclusion  on  the  whole  pro- 

blem is  that  the  Orphic  resemblances  of  the  language  "  may  well  be  a 
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invariable  procedure  of  their  "  sorrowful  weary  wheel"; 
and  also  to  be  able  to  retain  the  Orphic  relation  of  their 
Wheel  of  Begetting. 

Was  there,  in  the  time  and  region  of  the  Letter  of  James, 
a  form  of  religious  thought  which  was  not  so  Orphic  or 
Jewish  or  Christian  that  it  could  be  called  by  either  of  these 
names  ;  but  which,  because  it  combined  those  three 
factors,  was  inimical  to  the  standpoint  of  the  Letter  ? 
Syrian  Ophitism  is  just  that  form  of  religious  thought.  The 
Celsus  document  l  upon  it  is  surely  the  full  demonstration 
of  the  fact.  An  item  from  its  ritual  apparatus  will  place 
its  Orphic  factor  ;  for  Celsus  could  not  avoid  giving  promin- 
ence to  the  Ophist's  use  of  KVK\OV$  eVt  /eu/tXot?.  These 
wheels  or  wheelwise  realms  of  being,  are  seven  in  number  ; 
and  at  the  gate  of  each  is  a  god  in  whom,  or  about  whom, 
the  Syrian  Ophite  blended  his  triplicate  thought.  The 
gods,  or  hypostases  of  the  one  God,  embody  what  the 
initiate  would  attain  on  the  several  stages  or  circles  of 
being.  When  he  reaches  the  highest  or  seventh  circle, 
he  appeals  to  the  god  who  has  fearlessly  crossed  the  barrier  of 
fire  (virepftas  <f>pay/j,bv  Trupbs  d<f>6/3fi)<$)  to  dissolve  him  also, 
and  to  make  him  in  the  image  of  and  according  to  the 
likeness  of  the  guiltless.  The  appeal  is  proffered  in  the 
power  of  the  god's  own  symbol,  the  Tree  of  Life.  Upon 
this  symbol  Celsus  remarks  later  that  the  Ophites  used 
it  because  their  StSacr^raXo?,  who  was  nailed  to  a  cross,  was 
a  worker  in  wood.  What  Celsus  has  described  here  is  the 
initiate's  manner  of  passing  through  the  circle  of  being 
ruled  by  the  fire  which  could  burn  up  the  last  traces  of  the 
life  he  had  climbed,  circle  upon  circle,  to  surpass.  The 
Orphic  conjunction  of  circle  and  fire  can  be  said  to  have  been 
made  out.  There  is  sufficient  in  the  citations  from  Celsus 

1  Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  vi.  31  ff.  The  opinions  expressed  on  Ophitism 
are  based  on  a  re-investigation  of  this  document. 
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to  represent  the  presence  of  the  two  other  factors.  The 
fact  of  their  presence  is  perhaps  most  simply  to  be  realised 
by  drawing  attention  to  the  place  which  the  Ophites  gave  in 
their  religion  to  the  Ascensio  Isaiae.1  The  whole  of  the 
passing  upwards  of  the  prophet  would  fit  curve  to  curve  with 
the  Orphic  scheme  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  seven  ascending 
circles  of  being.  The  peculiar  theology  of  the  Ascensio 
is  a  first  century  Judaeo-Christian  type.  The  Antichrist 
element  in  the  little  book  is  also  of  the  same  date.2  But 
are  there  later  Ophitic  features  in  the  Celsus  document  ? 
Some  may  be  later.  They  appear  to  be  few.  The  new 
touchstone  for  first  century  Judaeo-Christian  religion, 
which  has  been  discovered  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon,  makes 
this  plain.  Therefore  there  are  Syrian  reasons  from  the 
time  of  the  Letter  why  the  rpo^o?  TT)?  yeveeeax; — the 
wheel  or  circle  or  wheelwise  realm  of  begetting  3 — and  its 
related  fire  should  have  reality  given  to  them.  This  fire, 
which  the  Letter  says  was  lit  by  Gehenna,  would  appear  in 
the  Jacobean  conjunction  because  of  the  actual  or  pictorial 
representation  of  Gehenna  (rrjv  Tecwav)  in  at  least  one 
of  the  Ophite  circles.  4  The  Syrian  Ophite  had  his 
literal  fire  of  hell  from  which  escape  was  made  in  the  final 
'  circle  of  begetting/  Then  the  Letter's  unusual  use 
of  the  image  of  the  Tongue  in  such  a  context  would  have 
something  of  the  following  value  :  It  is  not  the  passing 
through  of  any  last  wheel  or  circle  of  begetting  with  its 

1  Epiphaniufi,  Panar.  .  ii.  3.  See  Scott,  Ophitism  (Hastings' 

Ency.  Rel.  and  Ethic*,  ix.)  601  for  a  sunraary  in  part  of  the  argument* 
for  primary  or  pro- Marc  ion  i  to  Ophitism. 

1  On  the  literary  unity  of  the  Ascentio  see  Burkitt,  Jewish  and  Chrittian 
Apocalypici,  1014,  45  ff. 

•  For  this  use  compare  Plato,  Repub.  625  B. :  drd  yrrffftw  <>'  dX^etoy  re 
Mi  •*•*», 

4  Origan,  vi.  25 :  »>i  ro£  «i/«Aov  *r«.  Celsus  has  preserved  either  a 
general  map  of  the  Ophite  spiritual  wo r!  ••  circles.  The 

latter  innim  more  likely.  Thus  Gehenna  would  have  its  part  in  the 
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ritual  fire,  but  rather  the   ascents  that  men  make  which 
form  the  fiery  process  of  their  spiritual  begetting. 

What  other  chief  points  in  the  third  chapter  of  James 
might  this  line  of  interpretation  enlighten  ?  Has  it  no 
such  service  to  render  to  this  chapter's  concepts  of  Man  and 
of  Wisdom  ?  These  go  together  in  the  Letter  with  the 
concept  of  the  Tongue.  A  test  of  what  help  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  Tongue  and  the  Wheel  and  the  Fire  will 
then  be  made  if  light,  from  the  source  used,  can  be  thrown 
on  the  meanings  of  matters  joined  to  them.  The  concept 
of  the  perfect  man  (reXeto?  avijp,  iii.  2)  and  the  wisdom 
view  (77  ao<f)ia,  iii.  15)  may  be  taken  in  turn.  The  perfect 
ma  in  the  Letter,  is  the  man  who  makes  the  right  ascents. 
He  comes  into  the  liberty  of  the  guiltless  life  through  these 
true  and  controlled  ascents.1  The  chief  aim  of  Ophitism 
was  also  to  produce  perfect  men  (reXetof?  avQpMTrois).2 
This  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  Philosophumena  of  Hippolytus. 
How  did  a  man  reach  the  condition  ?  Through  Water, 
which  is  the  wet  substance  of  begetting  (T?}?  ryevea-eaxt),  and 
Fire,  which  is  the  principle  and  desire  of  begetting  (eVt  TTJV 
yevea-Lv)*  The  Ophite  initiate  came  to  the  circle 
where  he  passes  through  the  waters,  the  very  substance 
of  the  kosmos  as  the  Gels  us  document  declares,4  before 
he  reaches  the  fire.  That  he  may  come  to  the  condition 
of  a  perfect  man  (reXeio?  avOpcojros) 5  the  initiate  must 
pass  through  the  gate  of  the  circlewise  realms  of  being 
which  lead  finally  to  that  one  ruled  by  fire.  The  perfect 
man  here  becomes  such  on  the  plan  of  a  syncretic  ritualism  : 
the  perfect  man  in  the  Letter  becomes  such  by  the  Christian 

Compare  James  iii.  17-18. 
Hippolytus,  Philosoph.  (ed.  Mill)  v.  8  (111). 
Hippolytus,  v.  8  (110). 
Origen,  vi.  31 J? 

Hippolytus  v.  8  (111),  v.  8  (115).     For  the  Egyptian  Gnostic  use  of 
this  term  see  Pistis  Sophia  (ed.  Schwartze,  1851),  125. 
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ethic.     The  first  is  a  perfect  man  according  to  a  pra( 
of  wrong  ascents,  the  second  is  one  by  the  principle  of  right 
ascents. 

What  then  of  the  Wisdom  which  is  not  "  from  above, 
but  is  earthly,  of  the  mind,  demonlike  "  ?  (iii.  15).  At  the 
start  of  his  upward  journey  the  man,  who  would  become  a 
perfect  man  according  to  Ophitism,  makes  reverence  to  the 
God  unto  and  into  whom  he  aspires.  In  his  formulae  is 
the  blend  of  religious  language  and  colour  which  has  been 
noted  already.  One  of  the  God's  names  or  functions  is 
Sophia.1  Now  what  is  divine  in  name  and  attribute  in 
Ophitism  are  objects  for  attainment  to  the  aspiring  per 
man.  The  initiate's  going  upwards  was  also  an  advance 
in  that  Wisdom.  If  then  the  third  chapter  of  James  is 
reacting  against  Syrian  Ophitism,  could  its  writer  have 
chosen  epithets  more  sharp  than  these  —  "  earthly,  of  the 
lower  mind,2  demonlike  "  —  to  define  his  attitude  towards 
that  religion  ?  For  Hippolytus  has  kept  an  ancient 
Ophitic  comment  on  the  begetting  (f)  yevea-^)  of  its  perfect 
man  which  describes  the  process  as  :  "  spiritual,  heavenly, 
from  above."  3 

VACHER  BURCH. 


1   Origen  vi.   31  :    irpwnjc  duvafuv,  twi^um  wporolat  Ka.1  tro^wo, 

*  Compare  Hort, 

•  Hippolytun,  v.  8  (115):  17  TIKV^TIK^,  ij  ^rov/odino?,  i)  &*u. 
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WE  are  told  by  the  author  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew  that  the  sum  which  Judas  Iscariot  received  from 
the  chief  priests  for  the  betrayal  of  his  Master  was  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  (xxvi.  15  ;  xxvii.  3).  Not  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  other  Gospels  mentions  this  sum,  nor  does  St.  Luke  in 
the  Book  of  Acts.  When  we  recall  that  St.  John  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  record  the  number  of  fish  taken  in  one  catch 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (xxi.  11),  that  both  Mark  and  John 
state  that  the  money  value  of  the  ointment  poured  over 
Jesus  was  300  pence  (Mark  xiv.  5  ;  John  xii.  5),  and  that  all 
four  authors  put  down  the  exact  quantity  of  broken  pieces 
which  were  taken  up  after  the  feeding  of  the  5,000  (xiv.  20 ; 
vi.  43  ;  ix.  17  ;  vi.  13),  it  does  seem  all  the  more  strange  that 
only  one  of  them  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  mention 
the  terms  on  which  their  Master  was  at  last  given  over  into 
the  hands  of  His  enemies.  No  doubt  we  shall  be  told  that 
this  figure  is  recorded  by  Matthew  alone  because  it  fulfils 
an  ancient  oracle  (Zech.  xi.  12),  and  the  citation  of  old  pro- 
phecies is  a  feature  of  his  Gospel.  But  this  explanation  is 
ruled  out  by  the  fact  that  this  is  not  the  only  place  in  which 
the  number  "thirty  "  is  found  in  one  authority  and  omitted 
by  another.  In  the  description  of  the  great  tree  seen  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  dream  (Dan.  iv.  12  in  the  English 
version),  the  Greek  translators  have  the  statement  that  its 
branches  were  in  length  "  about  thirty  stadia."  Also  in  the 
story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (v.  27)  the  version  of  Theodotion 
reads  "  and  Daniel  took  pitch,"  but  that  of  the  LXX  "  and 
Daniel  took  thirty  pounds  of  pitch."  We  may  be  sure  that 
the  omission  or  insertion  of  the  number  thirty  in  these  pas- 

1  From  the  Alexander  Robertson  Lectures,  delivered  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, 1918. 
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sages  and  its  omission  or  insertion  in  the  Gospel  narratives 
are  all  due  to  the  same  cause,  whatever  that  cause  may 
have  been. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  earliest  Gospel 

on  papyrus,1  and  that  it  was  composed  in  Hebrew 
or  in  Aramaic.      It  makes  little  difference  which  term  we 
employ.     In  the  Aramaic  papyri  discovered  at  Assouan,  as 
on  the  inscriptions,  numbers  are  denoted  by  special  sigi 
cyphers.     The  Hebrew,  however,  appears  to  ha  \ 
to  employ  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  indicate  the  mi: 
als,  as  is  done  on  the  coins,  and  as  is  still  done  in  printed 

rew  Bibles  and  other  books.     The  same  1   of 

writing  numbers  is  found  in  the  Greek  papyri  also.   In  1 1 
numbers  are  indeed  in  the  case  of  literary  compositions 
written  out  in  words,  but  in  legal  and  bu>incss  dn. 
they  are  represented  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alpha' 

n,  however,  in  Biblical  fragments  they  arc  BO 
expressed  by  letters  also.     In  the  collection  of  ' 
Papyri  edited  by  Drs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  no.  2,  a  fragme; 
the  first  chapter  of  Matthew,  the  number  "  fourt» 
verse  seventeen  is  written  TS.     Its  date  is  about  the 
300.     Similarly  in  no.  1073,  a  fragment  of  the  Old  L 

ion  of  Genesis,  chapters  v.  and  vi..  the  a<:es  of  the  j» 
archs  are  expressed  in  Roman  numerals,  for  example.  7nO  by 
dec,  and  so  on.    In  no.  l:23o,  containing  Revelation  v.  5-vL  8, 
of  the  early  fourth  century,  'having  seven  horns  and  se 
eyes,  which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God,"  the.  number  se 
is  expressed  by  the  small    letter  f.  and  so  proba1 

hers  four  and  three  in  v.  6  am  1  \  ethingden< 

fie  numeral,  whether  it  he  years  or  shekels  or  bu>l. 
the  literary  papyri   written  out   in  full.  b 

iness  documents  denoted  by  a  special  symbol.     One  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  a  letter  which  is  to 

1  Milligan,  The  N.T.  Document*. 
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as  a  numeral  standing  alone,  without  any  appellative  being 
attached  to  it,  occurs  in  a  conjectural  reading  of  one  of  the 
Sayings  ascribed  to  Jesus  which  have  been  discovered — 
Oxyrynchus  Papyri,  no.  1,  logion  5 — 

[Aenei  [Tc  OTTIOY  CAN  COCIN 

[B  OUKJ  €[ICI]N  A060I   KAI 

LOJTTOY  eticj  ecriN  AAONOC 
iAe]ro>  erco  CIMI  MGT  AY 

T[OY) 

I 

Oxyrynchus^  No.  I,  logion  5. 

'  Wherever  there  are  two  they  are  not  without  God,  and 
wherever  one  is  alone,  I  say  I  am  with  him."  The  words 
"two"  and  "not,"  which  are  supplied  conjee turally,  can 
find  room  only  if  the  number  be  indicated  by  a  single  letter, 
and  there  appears  to  be  nothing  else  which  will  fit  the  space. 
The  conjecture  is  that  of  Professor  Blass,  and  is  accepted 
by  the  editors,  Drs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  as  the  only  one 
possible. 

The  same  method  of  indicating  numbers  is  found  in  the 
text  of  the  Greek  Bible.  Thus  in  Judges  xiv.  10  the  LXX  add 
to  the  Hebrew  the  words  "  seven  days  "  (£'  rj/juepas),  but  the 
most  familiar  example  is  the  number  of  the  beast  in  Revela- 
tion xiii.  18,  where  there  is  a  variant  reading  (616  for  666)  due 
to  the  use  of  letters  instead  of  words.  Occasionally  a  scribe 
would  read  a  letter  as  a  numeral  when  it  was  not  intended 
to  be  so  taken.  Thus  in  the  Greek  text  of  Leviticus  xxvii.  5 
the  assessment  to  be  put  upon  a  girl  who  "  makes  a  singular 
vow  "  is  fourteen  shekels,  instead  of  ten  as  in  the  Hebrew,  the 
Greek  scribe  having  taken  the  S,  of  the  following  S*3jp«£pa 
for  the  number  four,  and  so  read  Seta  reaaepa.  Again,  in 
2  Chronicles  xvi.  13  for  the  Hebrew  "  and  (Asa)  died  in  the 
forty-first  year  of  his  reign  "  the  Codex  Vaticanus  has  "  in 
the  thirtieth."  The  translators  apparently  mistook  the  I 
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of  the  following  Hebrew  word  Imolcho  for  the  number  thirty, 
which  it  also  denotes. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out, 
the  question  why  it  is  the  other  evangelists  do  not  mention  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  of  which  the  first  Gospel  alone  retains 
any  record.  The  omission  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Vatican  reading  of  "  thirtieth  "  in  2  Chronicles 
mentioned  just  above.  The  phrase  used  in  Matthew  xxvi. 
15  runs,  "  and  they  weighed  unto  him  thirty  pieces  of 
silver."  "  Silver  "  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  would  be  kc 
or  kaspo ;  the  word  "  pieces  "  would  not  be  expressed 
(Gen.  xx.  16  ;  xxxvii.  28,  etc.)  ;  and  the  thirty  would  simply 
be  the  letter  I.  The  letter  J,  however,  is  used  in  late  Hebrew 
and  in  Aramaic  as  the  sign  of  the  accusative  cage.  The 
Aramaic  Ikaspo  could  therefore  be  read  equally  well  as 
"  thirty  pieces  of  silver  "  or  simply  as  "  silver  "  or  "  the 
pilver."  St.  Matthew  read  it  in  the  former  way,  the  rest 
of  the  narrators  in  the  latter.  This  also  is  without  any 
doubt  the  explanation  of  the  variant  versions  of  the  LXX 
and  of  Theodotion  in  the  verse  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  cited 
above ;  and  in  the  passage  from  the  Book  of  Daniel  the 
"  about  thirty  stadia  "  of  the  Greek  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
same  source.  The  Hebrew  text  of  this  verse  is  difficult,  but 
it  contains  the  letters  kL  and  the  translators  took  the  k  to 
mean  "  about  "  (as  in  Judges  xx.  31,  etc.)  and  the  /to  stand 
for  thirty.  The  translators  frequently  forgot  about  this  use 
of  the  letter  /  to  mark  the  direct  accusative.  Thus  in  Ezra 
16  the  English  version,  following  the  Greek  (1  Esdras 
viii.  43),  render  it  "for."  "Then  sent  I  for  Elie? 
instead  of  "Then  sent  I  Eliezer."  (The  "sent  "  in  the  next 
verse  should  be  "  made  them  go  out.")  The  same  thing 
occurs  in  1  Maccabees  iv.  24,  where  the  "gave  praise 
unto  heaven  "  of  the  R.V.  should  be  "  blessed  Heaven,"  that 
i*.  "God."1 

«  Cf    K    H.  Charles,  Apocrypha,  etc.adU*. 
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The  substitution  of  a  dual  for  a  plural  or  a  singular  is  a 
not  uncommon  slip  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  former  was  the  more  likely,  seeing  that  the 
forms  of  the  dual  and  plural  were  identical  in  the  written 
Hebrew.  Hence  in  Zechariah  i.  8  for  "  the  myrtle  trees  "  in 
the  plural  the  LXX  have  "  the  two  mountains  "  :  for  "  his 
sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  "  they  have  "  his  two  sons  I.  and 
I.,"  Genesis  xxv.  9,  and  similarly  "  the  two  handmaids,"  in 
xxxiii.  2.  In  v.  3,  6,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  text  has 
200  for  the  Hebrew  100.  This  may  be  due  to  the  dual  end- 
ing having  been  indicated  by  a  mark  of  abbreviation  only, 
but  it  may  also  be  due  to  a  confusion  of  the  numerical 
value  of  the  letter  r  which  in  Hebrew  is  200,  in  Greek  100, 
and  similarly  with  the  other  numerical  values  in  which  the 
two  alphabets  vary. 

There  are  a  number  of  places  in  the  Gospels  in  which  a 
dual  in  one  takes  the  place  of  a  singular  in  another.  In  the 
story  of  the  herd  of  swine  the  first  Gospel  (viii.  28)  states  that 
Jesus  was  met  by  two  demoniacs,  the  second  (v.  2)  and  third 
(viii.  27)  by  one  only.  According  to  Matthew  xx.  30  there 
were  two  blind  men  healed  near  Jericho,  according  to  Luke 
xviii.  35  and  Mark  x.  46  one  only,  and  the  three  narratives 
seem  to  describe  the  same  incident.  In  the  narrative  of  the 
resurrection  the  women  in  two  of  the  accounts  see  only  one 
angel  (Matt,  xxviii.  5)  or  one  youth  (Markxvi.  5f.)  at  the 
sepulchre  ;  in  the  other  two  there  are  two  men  (Luke  x^iv. 
4)  or  two  angels  (John  xx.  12).  The  narratives  are  not 
mutually  contradictory,  but  they  do  not  suggest  one  another 
like  the  saying  in  Matthew  x.  29,  "  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold 
for  one  farthing  ?  "  which  in  Luke  xii.  6  takes  the  form, 
"  Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two  farthings  ?  " 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  way  of  reconciling  these 
discrepancies  or  accounting  for  their  origin  on  the  basis  of 
the  Greek  text  alone,  and  we  are  forced  to  look  for  the 
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disturbing  element  in  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  archetype.  A 
good  example  is  found  in  Matthew  xi.  2,  where  the  A.V.  reads 
John  sent  "  two  of  his  disciples,"  but  the  R.V.,  following  the 
oldest  uncial MSS.,  sent "  by  his  disciples."  The  parallel  pas- 
sage in  Luke  vii.  19  has  "  certain  two  of  his  disciples  "  (Svo 
rmi?  rajv  fjLaOrjrdov  avrov).  The  word  rtva?,  however,  is  omitted 
by  the  Codex  Bezae.  The  variation  might  be  explained  as 
due  to  a  confusion  of  the  Greek  between  &vo  (two)  and  Bid 
(by),  not  in  the  uncial  MSS.,  in  which  they  are  not  very 
ilar.  but  while  the  text  was  still  in  the  papyrus  stage  ;but 
more  likely  the  different  Greek  expressions  are  alternative 
renderings  of  a  common  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  text.  In 
Semitic  languages  the  direct  object  is  often  made  the  in- 
ment  of  the  action  ;  for  example.  Lamentations  i.  1  7  :  M  Zion 
spreadeth  forth  her  hands,"  literally,  Ci  with  her  hands." 

-  is  done  specially  with  the  verb  "  to  send  "  in  Arabic. 
Semitic  original  would  then  run  literally  "  sent  by 

disci]  The  word  for  "by  "  is  the  single  letter  6,  but 

ias  also  the  numerical  value  2.     The  one  Greek 

iin.L'  translates  it  "by,"  the  other  "two." 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  variation  connected  with  the 

number  2  occurs  in  tin-  warning  to  Peter  ;   that  before  the 

cock  crew  he  should  deny  his  Master  thrice  (Matt.  xxvi.  34  ; 

•    \.\ii.  :*4).      In  Mai  .kes  t  In- 

form,   "before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  sh;i  me 

ioe."     This  is  the  reading  of  A,  B  and  C  (sfc.-nd  hand) ; 
but  NS  <    i  first  hand)  and  D  omit  the  word  "  twice."     But  we 
are  not  here  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  m;i 
passage  forms  the  text  of  a  vi  iv  old  papyru>  in  theCollec 
of  the  A  i  Archduke  Rainer  (no.  .vn   in 

edited  by  Karabacek).    VVessely,  in  the  descriptive  not- 
the  Greek  papy  i  •  gards  this  fragment  as  a 

•  i  station  of  sayings  of  •'  iwn  up  by  the  ap< 
Matthew    in   Aramaic,   and  so   more   primitive  than   the 
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canonical  Gospels  themselves.  A  discussion  of  this  remark- 
able document  will  be  found  in  the  Mittlieilungen  to  the 
Rainer  Papyri,  I.  53  ff.  and  II.  78  ft.  by  G.  Bickell. 

<t>AreiNCOCeEe0oYCTTA 
THNYKTICKANAALIC 
TorPA<J>eNTTATAEO)ToN 
TTPoBATAAIACKoPniC 
YneTKAieiTTANTeCo 
oAA€KTPYU)NAICKoK 
TTAPN 

Rainer  Papyri,  No.  541. 

"  (Jesus  said  after  they  had)  eaten  according  to  custom, 
A(ll  you  this)  night  shall  be  o£fend(ed  according  to)  the 
writing,  I  will  smite  the  (shepherd  and  the)  sheep  shall  be 
scattered.  On  Peter  saying — literally,  sayin)g  Pet.,  Even 
if  all,  no(t  I.  He  said,  Not)  twice  shall  the  cock  cr(ow 
before  you  d)en(y  me  thrice)." 

This  version  of  the  saying  has  been  defended  on  the  ground 
that  in  Palestine  there  are  two  hours  of  the  night  at  which  the 
cocks  crow.  On  the  other  hand  the  old  authority  on  such 
points,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  maintains  that  the  cocks 
crow  all  night  long  (chap,  xliii.  at  the  end).  But  the  only 
question  which  concerns  the  present  purpose  is,  How  did 
the  "  twice  "  get  into  the  text  of  Mark  and  of  the  papyrus, 
or,  if  genuine,  how  did  it  come  to  fall  out  of  the  other  two 
sources  ?  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  anything  that  would 
account  for  either  accident  happening.  Perhaps  a  scribe 
copied  the  first  three  consonants  of  the  word  for  cock 
(tarnegol)  twice,  and  the  trn  was  taken  for  the  Aramaic  word 
for  "  two."  Another  suggestion  which  occurs  to  one  is  that 
the  Hebrew  for  "before,"  which  is  either  tercm  or  bterem 
indifferently,  gave  rise  to  the  variation,  a  translator  taking 
the  b  of  bterem  for  the  numeral  2 — "  the  cock  shall  not  crow 
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twice  (b)  before  (terem)  thou  deny  me  thrice  "—just  as 
Greek  translator  of  Genesis  xxv.  9,  cited  above,  and  else- 
where, appears  to  have  taken  the  b  of  the  Hebrew  word  for 
"  sons  "  for  the  numeral  2  as  well  as  the  first  letter  of  the 
word.    It  lends  some  support  to  this  suggestion  that  a 

iar  misreading  would  account  for  the  cases  mentioned 
above  in  which  we  have  a  dual  in  one  Gospel  answering  to  a 
singular  in  another.  The  Hebrew  words  both  for  "  to 
meet "  and  for  "  to  see  "  are  sometimes  construed  with  the 
accusative  (Exod.  v.  20 ;  Gen.  i.  4,  etc.)  and  sometimes  with  the 
preposition  6  (Gen.  xxxii.  2  ;  xxxiv.  1,  etc.).  In  the  la 
case  it  was  always  open  to  the  Greek  translator  to  read  the 
preposition  as  the  numeral  2,  the  verb  then  taking  the  direct 
accusative.  This  may  have  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
apparitions  at  the  sepulchre,  and  in  the  narrative  of  the  herd 
of  swine  referred  to  above.  The  case  of  the  healing  of  the 
blind  at  Jericho  is  more  difficult,  as,  besides  the  question  of 
the  number  of  men  (two  or  one),  there  are  other  discre- 
pancies. It  has  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  Hebrew  and 
the  related  languages  similar  events  are  related  in  the  same 

•  Is.    A  good  example  of  this  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
found  in  the  two  occasions  on  which  David  spared 

of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  and  xxvi.),  which  were  la 
regarded  as  two  accounts  of  one  incident.     The  two  n  t 

« in  the  Gospels,  therefore,  may  not  refer  to  the  same 
event. 

We  have  seen  above  that  a  Greek  copyist  could  mistake 
an  initial  5  for  the  numeral  4.  A  corresponding  slip  would 
be  very  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  Aramaic,  as  in  it 

th  letter  of  the  alphabet,  besides  having  t\  rical 

value  4,  is  also  very  widely  used  as  a  relative  and  possessive 
particle,   occurring,   indeed,   on  almost  every   lin 
might  account,  for  e,  for  the  omission  by  all  the 

rators  ot  -i  John  to  mention  that  there  were 
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soldiers  at  the  Cross,  and  that  Jesus'  garment  was  divided 
into  four  shares. 

One  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  way  in  which  in  the 
Gospels  the  same  number  has  a  tendency  to  recur  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  for  example  the  number  18  in  Luke  xiii.  4 
and  16,  and  there  only.  It  is  also  noticeable  how 
frequently,  when  a  number  is  given  in  one  Gospel  and 
omitted  in  another,  the  letters  representing  that  number 
would  occur  in  their  proper  place  in  the  text,  if  it  were 
translated  back  into  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  For  example, 
in  Matthew  ix.  20 —  the  woman  who  had  been  afflicted 
twelve  years — the  last  letters  of  the  word  (dayeb)  which 
probably  would  be  the  word  used  and  which  would 
immediately  precede  the  number  twelve,  would  be  yb,  of 
which  the  numerical  value  is  12.  It  is  true  that  in  this  case 
the  number  is  found  in  all  three  accounts,  but  in  St.  Luke's  it 
is  found  also  in  the  immediately  preceding  verse  (viii.  42)  as 
the  age  of  Jairus'  daughter,  and  in  Mark  it  occurs  lower 
down  (v.  42),  but  not  in  Matthew,  who  does  not  mention  the 
age  of  Jairus'  daughter.  The  Greek  text  of  Luke,  moreover, 
seems  to  mean  that  the  woman  had  been  diseased  from  the 
time  she  was  twelve  years  old.  An  extremely  curious  variation 
occurs  in  Mark  iv.  20,  "  bring  forth  fruit  in  thirty  and  in  sixty 
and  in  a  hundred  "  (similarly  Matt.  xiii.  23),  for  all  which 
Luke  viii.  15  has  "  bring  forth  fruit  in  patience."  The 
expression  "in  patience"  in  Aramaic  would  contain  the 
letters  whose  numerical  values  are  30,  60  and  (in  the  Greek 
notation)  100. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  numbers  given  in  different 
Gospels  may  appear  to  be  quite  irreconcilable,  as,  for 
example,  between  the  third  hour  of  Mark  xv.  25  and  the 
sixth  hour  of  John  xix.  14,  it  is  always  open  to  suppose  that 
one  of  the  numerals  represents  the  error  of  a  scribe  or  trans- 
lator. Such  slips  are  very  common  in  the  Greek  Old  Testa- 
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ment,  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew.     Perhaps  the  number 
which  is  most  frequently  misread  is  the  "  eight  "  in  con- 
nexion with  the  word  "  year  "  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
of  these  two  words  in  Hebrew.     In  regard  to  the  discrepancy 
just  cited — that  between  3  and  6 — instances  of  nearly  the 
same  thing  will  be  found  as  between  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek,  or  between  the  different  MSS.  of  the  Greek  in  Gei. 
ii.  i(  (    Oth  "  for  the  first  "  7th  "),  Judges  xix.  8  (A  "  :J 
B  "  5th  "),  2  Chronicles  xxix.  17  (3rd  for  1st),  and  Da 
vii.  1  :  cf.  also  2  Chronicles  xxix.  17  (A  16th  for   13th,  as 
Luke  iii.  1.  15th  for  13th  ?) :  Daniel  i.  1  ;  x.  1,  and  so  on. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  would  appear  that  divergent 
numbers  occurring  in  the  Gospels  do  not  necessarily  throw 
doubt  upon  these  narratives  as  a  whole,  but  may  well  be 
mere  scribal  errors  which  arose  in  the  process  of  translating 
into  Greek  from  the  underlying  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  arche- 
type. 

T.  H.  WEIR. 


ST.  PAUL'S  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE 

OF  GOD. 

I. 

THE  PAULINE  MATERIAL. 

No  passage  is  more  central  for  a  comprehension  of  St. 
Paul's  religion  than  Philippians  iii.  8-11.  In  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  crisis  which  rent  his  life  in  twain,  he  sets  on  the 
one  side  the  real  privileges  and  prerogatives  he  had  clung 
to  as  a  Jew,  and  on  the  other,  "  the  surpassing  value  of 
knowing  Christ  Jesus,"  his  Lord,  for  whom  he  had  willingly 
sacrificed  everything  else.  His  ultimate  relation  to  God 
is  involved  in  this  profound  experimental  knowledge  of 
Christ,  which  means  for  him  communion  with  the  exalted 
Lord,  and  a  personal  apprehension  of  His  experience  of 
suffering  as  Redeemer  so  intimate  as  to  bring  him  into 
harmony  with  Christ  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  His  being. 
Obviously  we  are  here  face  to  face  with  the  most  funda- 
mental religious  relationship.  It  would  be  hazardous 
to  attempt  to  analyse  it  into  its  elements.  For  thought, 
feeling  and  will  are  so  completely  fused  together  in  this 
"  knowing  "  that  it  represents  the  entire  energy  of  the 
Apostle's  inner  life,  working  at  its  maximum  of  intensity. 
We  instinctively  compare  the  passage  with  Galatians  ii.  20  : 
"  I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ,  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
I  that  live,  but  Christ  lives  in  me,  that  is  to  say,  my  present 
life  as  a  man  (eV  oapfd)  I  live  by  faith,  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me."  On  the 
VOL.  xvi.  OCTOBER,  1918.  1 
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basis  of  this  comparison  we  can  scarcely  make  a  distinction 
between  faith  in  the  one  case  and  knowledge  in  the  other. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  said  that  the  later  passage  lays  the 
emphasis  on  "  knowing  "  rather  than  on  faith  because  in 
the  period  when  it  was  written  Paul's  mind  was  driven  by 
circumstances  to  reflect  upon  interpretations  of  God  and 
the  universe  which  competed  with  that  which  had  satisfied 
him  in  Christ.  But  the  idea  is  current  in  his  thought  at 
an  earlier  date.  In  writing  to  the  Corinthians  he  th;< 
God  for  "  diffusing  the  fragrance  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  "  (2  Cor.  ii.  14)  by  him  in  every  direction,  and  his 
unforced  reference  to  the  enrichment  of  his  readers  at 
Corinth  by  Christ  in  all  knowledge  ^wo-ts),  in  the  first 
Epistle  (i.  5),  reminds  us  that  he  was  always  at  home  in 
this  circle  of  conceptions.  There  is  nothing  more  pre- 
carious than  a  painful  search  after  stages  in  the  movement 
of  the  Apostle's  mind.  We  are  on  safer  ground  in  looking 
for  illumination  to  the  particular  environment  in  which  the 
idea  under  review  has  its  setting. 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  usually  when  Paul  speaks  of 
knowledge,  he  regards  God  as  its  object,  but  God  as  revealed 
in  Christ.  One  of  his  most  significant  utterances  is  2  Cor- 
inthians iv.  6  :  "  It  is  the  God  who  said  [at  creation],  Light 
shall  shine  out  of  darkness,  who  shone  in  my  heart,  to 
illumine  it  with  the  knowledge  (yvaxrew)  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Christ."  So  that  whatever  the  Apostle 
Bays '  about  knowledge  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
his  contact  with  Christ.  We  emphasise  the  fact,  because 
it  has  an  important  bearing  on  a  subsequent  section  of 
our  discussion. 

What  does  Paul  mean  by  knoiving  God  ?  Before  we 
attempt  to  examine  that  question,  let  us  briefly  notice 
the  terms  he  uses.  The  most  frequent  are  the  verb  JIVUHTMIV 
and  its  corresponding  noun  ^/i-waiv.  There  are  one  or 
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two  instances  of  the  verb  <-irvyiv<i>GneiV)  and  more  than 
half  a  dozen  of  the  noun  eirtyvaHris,  most  of  which  belong  to 
the  Imprisonment  Epistles.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  clear 
distinction  between  the  simple  and  the  compound  words, 
although  in  a  few  of  the  examples  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson's 
suggestion  that  the  compounds  imply  direction  to  (eVt) 
a  special  point,  or  the  singling  out  of  a  special  aspect  of 
the  object,  has  a  good  deal  in  its  favour.1  We  agree  with 
him  that  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  for  Lightfoot's 
ascription  to  them  of  the  notion  of  a  complete  or  perfected 
knowledge,  as  contrasted  with  one  less  mature,  although 
one  or  two  early  Christian  writers  possibly  imply  the  idea. 
Hence  the  use  of  the  compound  rather  than  the  simple 
noun  or  verb  can  scarcely  be  said  to  affect  the  exegesis 
in  any  essential  fashion.  Paul  also  uses  ol8a  in  a  few  pas- 
sages. But  a  study  of  them  shows  that  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  it  is  synonymous  with  ^ivwa-iceiv.  We  shall  find 
at  a  later  stage  that  these  linguistic  facts  tally  with  the  use 
of  the  same  group  of  terms  in  the  LXX. 

In  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  question  stated  at  the 
opening  of  the  former  paragraph  it  soon  becomes  evident 
that  we  must  distinguish  between  various  nuances  of  mean- 
ing in  Paul's  statements  regarding  the  knowledge  of  God. 
Perhaps  we  should  begin  with  cases  in  which  the  object 
of  the  knowledge  is  clearly  defined.  One  of  these  has 
already  been  mentioned,  2  Corinthians  iv.  6,  where  the 
"  glory "  of  God  is  that  which  is  known.  Here  Sofa 
denotes,  as  usually  in  Paul's  writings,  the  actual  manifes- 
tation of  the  Divine  nature.  Closely  akin  is  Ephesians  i.  18, 
in  which  eTTLjvayo-^  Oeov  means  an  inward  illumination 
leading  the  soul  to  grasp  "  the  hope  of  God's  calling," 
"  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  heritage,"  "  the  surpassing 
greatness  of  his  power  toward  us."  This  relation  of  know 

1  See  the  excursus  in  his  Epliesiana,  pp.  248-254. 
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ledge  to  the  Divine  generosity  takes  a  large  place  in  the 
Apostle's  mind.    God  is  known  by  His  unstinted  benefits. 
Paul's  converts,  e.g.,  have  come  to  discern  (ArfytntaBftir) 
«'  the  grace  of  God  in  very  deed  "  (Col.  i.  6).     The  contact 
with  God  which  Christians  have  reached  through  the  Spirit 
has  for  its  aim   "  that  we  might    know  (cl&wpev)  God's 
generous  gifts  to  us  "  (1  Cor.  ii.  12).    All  these  gifts,  of 
course,  belong  to  His  redemptive  purpose,  and  the  clue  to 
that  purpose  is  none  other  than  Christ.     So  that  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  find  the  Apostle  giving  utterance  to  his 
yearning  that  the  hearts  of  his  readers  "  may  be  instructed 
in  love,  resulting  in  a  rich  and  fully  convinced  apprehen- 
sion, a  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  God,  i.e.  Christ 
whom  all  '  the  treasures  of  wisdom  '  and  knowledge  *  lie 
hidden  '  '  (Col.  ii.  2,  3).     Hence  the  supreme  attainment 
for  which  he  prays  on  their  behalf  is  that  they  "  may  have 
power  to  grasp  in  fellowship  with  all  God's  people  what 
is  the  breadth  and  length  and  height  and  depth,  and  to 
know  the  love  of  Christ  which  surpasses  knowledge,"  that 
they  "  may  be  filled  with  the  whole  fulness  of  God  "  (Eph. 
iii.  18).    Whatever  else  the  knowledge  of  God  may  mean 
for  Paul,  this  is  its  crowning  achievement.     It  is  a  dis- 
cernment and  appropriation  of  Christ's  immeasurable  love. 
The  process  seems  inexhaustible,  so  inexhaustible  that  the 
Apostle  dares  to  identify  it  with  the  reception  of  the  Divine 
life  in  its  complete  content.    Thus  he  can  sum  up  the  Chris- 
tian ideal  as  "  attaining  to  unity  of  faith  in  and  knowledge 
of  the  Son  of  God  "  (Eph.  iv.  13).     The  remarkable  affii 

ith  and  knowledge  is  as  evident  here  as  in  the  pa  sage 
from  Philippians  with  which  we  started. 
Everything  that  has  up  till  now  been  said  about  Paul' 
<>n  of  knowing  God  may  be  described  by  the  term 
"experimental."    Of  course  it  involves  reflection  on  the 
supreme  facts  of  God's  revelation  in  Christ,  but  the  spiritual 
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value  of  the  facts  is  paramount.  Indeed  all  that  Paul 
affirms  about  the  knowledge  of  God  has  for  its  presupposition 
the  presence  and  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  '  The 
merely  animal  (^vx^d?)  man,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  does 
not  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  to  him  they 
are  nonsense,  and  he  cannot  know  them  because  they  can 
only  be  investigated  spiritually.  It  is  the  Spirit-possessed 
man  (Trvev/jLaTuco*)  who  can  investigate  all  these  things  " 
(1  Cor.  ii.  14,  15).  But  it  would  be  a  profound  misconcep- 
tion to  think  of  the  spiritual  nexus  to  the  Divine,  which 
Paul  calls  "  knowledge,"  as  a  condition  of  inward  rapture 
to  which  its  possessor  surrenders  himself.  That  was  never 
the  Apostle's  attitude  towards  spiritual  endowments.  His 
prayer  for  the  Colossians  is  "  that  you  may  be  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  God's  will  in  the  shape  of  every  kind  of 
wisdom  and  spiritual  grasp  (o-weo-et),  so  as  to  live  worthily 
of  the  Lord,  .  .  .  bearing  fruit  and  increasing  in  every  kind 
of  good  activity  by  means  of  your  knowledge  of  God  " 
(Col.  i.  9,  10).  With  this  may  be  compared  Philippians  i. 
9  :  "  This  is  my  paayer,  that  your  love  [a  practical  activity 
exercised  in  mutual  service]  may  still  more  and  more  abound 
in  knowledge  (eV^voWt)  and  every  kind  of  sensibility 
alo-Qtjo-et,),  enabling  you  to  have  a  sense  of  what  is  vital 
(Moff.),  so  that  you  may  be  pure  and  avoid  injury  to  any 
one  in  view  of  the  day  of  Christ."  Thus,  to  know  God, 
in  Paul's  sense,  is  not  to  be  initiated  into  a  mystic  secret. 
It  is  to  possess  an  all-sufficient  equipment  for  moral  life. 
It  is  to  have  at  one's  disposal  the  material  for  coming  to 
right  decisions  on  the  perplexing  situations  which  may 
arise.  These  provide  a  test  for  the  Spirit -possessed  man. 
Here  we  are  confronted  by  the  religious  conditions  of 
the  Church  at  Corinth,  which  call  forth  so  many  of  Paul's 
utterances  on  the  subject  of  knowledge.  In  attempting 
to  grasp  his  thought  in  this  connexion,  we  must  be  on  our 
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guard  against  the  expectation  of  a  carefully  rounded  scheme 
into  which  we  can  fit  his  ideas  without  leaving  any  gaps. 
What  he  says  about  knowledge  will  have  to  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  its  relation  to  other  aspects  of  the  spiritual 
life,  to  the  special  standpoint  of  his  readers  and  its  perils, 
to  the  various  shades  of  feeling  that  stir  the  Apostle's  spirit 
as  he  deals  with  perplexing  situations  among  these  immature 
Christians. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  approach  this  part  of  our  discussion 
by  examining  some  of  his  more  general  statements,  which 
place  the  more  special  and  technical  in  their  proper  per- 
spective. Paul  recognises  a  knowledge  of  God  which  is 
predominantly  intellectual.  Thus,  in  Romans  i.  19  ff.,  he 
accuses  the  Pagan  world  as  a  whole  of  misusing  its  spiritual 
opportunities.  It  was  possible  to  reach  a  perception  of 
the  greatness  and  the  glory  of  God  from  the  phenomena  of 
Nature.  Men  could  not  fail  in  some  measure  to  reach  that 
impression  (ver.  21,  yvovres  rov  0e6v),  but  they  did  not  allow 
it  to  operate  in  their  hearts  and  consciences.  They  were 
not  led  by  it  to  glorify  and  give  thanks  to  God,  i.e.  to  come 
into  right  relations  with  One  disclosed  as  great  and  good. 
It  is  instructive  to  compare  with  this  the  statement  of  1 
Corinthians  i.  21,  that  "the  world  through  its  <ro<f>ia  (its 
rational  capacity)  did  not  come  to  know  God  as  manifested  in 
"  his  [Divine  wisdom."  This  is  not  a  real  contradiction  of 
Romans  i.  21.  It  merely  reminds  us  that  Paul  here  uses 
yvwvai  rov  Beov  in  the  sense  in  which  he  spoke  of  "  glon 
ing  "  and  "  giving  thanks  to  "  God  in  Romans  i.  21.  And 
the  passage  goes  on  to  declare  that  God  has  taken  a  new 
method  of  drawing  men  to  Himself,  that  of  His  revelation  in 
Christ.  No  longer  are  men  pointed  to  the  wisdom  which 
reveals  God  in  Nature.  Christ  Jesus  has  become  the  <ro<f>ia 
of  God  to  men,  the  disclosure  of  His  character  and  His 
purpose  for  the  universe  (1  Cor.  i.  30).  Here  we  are  prepared 
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for  the  lines  along  which  the  Apostle  expounds  the  attain- 
ment of  the  knowledge  of  God.  "  How  does  a  man  know 
human  things  ?  "  he  asks,  in  a  remarkable  passage  which 
we  paraphrase,  "  is  it  not  by  means  of  his  inner  life  (Trvevpa), 
his  self -consciousness  [a  phrase  which,  of  course,  Paul  could 
not  have  used,  but  which  really  represents  what  he  meant]  ? 
In  the  same  way,  how  can  Divine  things  be  grasped  except  by 
the  Divine  life  (rrvev^a)  ?  No  w  that  is  the  life  which  we  have 
received,  in  order  that  we  might  know  (eiSw/Aev)  what  God 
has  freely  bestowed  upon  us  "  (1  Cor.  ii.  11, 12).  That  is  to 
say,  God  desires  to  be  known  in  this  intimate  fashion  by 
men,  and  communicates  His  own  life  to  them  to  make  the 
attainment  possible.  The  Apostle  varies  his  form  of 
statement  in  a  very  profound  direction.  "  If  a  man  loves 
God,"  he  says,  "  he  is  known  by  Him  "  (1  Cor.  viii.  3).  God 
discloses  Himself  in  response  to  love.  "  Canst  thou  by 
searching  find  out  God  ?  "  asks  an  Old  Testament  questioner 
(Job  xi.  7).  The  heart  of  the  child  alone  is  able  to  under- 
stand the  Father,  who  yearns  to  reveal  Himself.  The 
position  is  characteristic  of  the  Apostle.  "  In  that  former 
time,"  he  writes  to  the  Galatians,  "  when  you  had  no 
knowledge  of  God,  you  were  enslaved  to  beings  who  were 
not  gods  at  all,  but  now  having  come  to  know  (yvovres) 
God,  or  rather  to  be  known  (yvuxTdevres)  by  God,  ,will 
you  go  back  to  these  weak  a  nd  beggarly  elemental  spirits ' ' 
(Gal.  iv.  8,  9)  ?  God  Himself  takes  the  first  step  in  this 
wonderful  relationship.1  That  fact  must  finally  determine 
its  character.  It  can  have  no  room  for  pride  or  self-com- 
placency of  any  kind.  If  it  remains  true  to  its  origin,  it 
must  foster,  on  man's  side,  a  spirit  of  lowliness  and  love. 
We  are  perhaps  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 

1  Cf.  Philo,  De  Cherub.  115  :  yvu  pi  fitted  a  jioXXov  j  yvupifoptv,  but  not* 
the  difference  of  atmosphere  in  the  two  passages .  Here  it  ia  meta- 
physical, in  Paul  purely  religious. 
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secondary  applications  of  yvcovis  which  appear  in  the  Cor- 
inthian Epistles.  As  the  result  of  that  intimate  fellowship 
which  for  Paul  makes  up  the  content  of  "  knowing  "  God, 
a  new  outlook  arises  upon  the  plan  of  life.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  this  has  endless  consequences  for  conduct. 
One  of  these,  and  perhaps  that  which  is  most  closely  related 
to  the  original  conception,  is  a  new  spiritual  insight  into  the 
principles  of  right  action,  designated  yvaxris  in  an  almost 
technical  sense  in  the  Letters  to  Corinth.  This  usage  is 
indeed  not  peculiar  to  these  documents.  The  Apostle's 
words  in  Romans  xv.  14  give  a  clue  to  the  significance  of 
the  term  :  "I  have  a  strong  personal  conviction  in  your 
case,  my  brethren,  that  you  do  abound  in  goodness  of  heart  , 
amply  supplied  with  knowledge  (yvaxrewi)  for  every 
situation,  quite  able  to  warn  one  another."  Here  is  a 
noteworthy  combination  :  goodness  (ayaOatavvrj)  in  the 
special  sense  of  a  generous  disposition  towards  others, 
spiritual  insight  adapted  to  all  sorts  of  cases,  and  conse- 
quently the  desire  and  the  ability  to  give  guidance  to  those 
who  need  it. 

Plainly  this  particular  spiritual  endowment  was  highly 
prized  in  the  community  at  Corinth,  and  largely  exercised. 
That  would  be  due  to  their  mental  characteristics,  and  to 
the  environment   which    tested   their  Christian   vocat 
The.  opening  sections  of  1  Corinthians  hint  at  the  emph 
wh  ich  they  placed  upon  <ro(f>iay  an  emphasis  apparently  fostered 
by  the  style  and  qualities  of  the  preaching  of  Apoilos.     1 
by  no  means  easy  to  catch  the  precise  distinction  wli 
Paul  makes  between  <ro<t>ia  and  yvw<ri<;,  when,    in  dealing 
with  the  variety  of  spiritual  gifts  bestowed  upon  Christians, 
he  says  :   "To  one  is  given  through  the  Spirit  the  utterance 
of  wisdom  (<ro^t'a?),  to  another  the  utterance  of  knowledge 
(yFworeox?)  by  the  same  Spirit  "  (1  Cor.  xii.  8).     But  some 
light  is  shed  upon  the  moaning  of  vofya   by  Colossiaiu* 
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i.  28  and  iii.  16,1  in  both  of  which  passages  a-o&ia  qualifies 
the  phrase  vovOerovvres  real  SiSda-Kovres,  "  warning  and 
teaching."  That  suggests  a  quality  of  skill  in  the  guidance 
of  the  spiritual  life,  a  power  of  apprehending  the  will  of 
God  and  impressing  it  on  others.  Possibly  the  delicate 
shade  of  meaning  which  separates  it  from  yvtovis  may  be 
elucidated  by  Colossians  i.  9,  where  a-o \>'n  is  combined  with 
a-vvecris  Trvevpanicri,  "  spiritual  grasp."  Lightfoot  (ad  loc.) 
aptly  suggests  that  crvvea-^  is  an  application  of  crofyla  to 
details:  " a-uvecns  apprehends  the  bearings  of  things." 
This  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  LXX  rendering  of  Pro- 
verbs. Thus,  e.g.,  in  ii.  6 :  "  The  Lord  gives  aofyiav 
[  =  Heb.  ilDpn  ],  and  from  his  presence  come  yvwais  [/TJH]  and 
(fvveo-ts  [nM/n]."  Again,  in  viii.  9  :  "  All  things  are 
plain  rot?  awiovviv  ["plD/]  and  straight  to  those  who 
find  yvaxTLv  [nyi]"  In  these  passages  yv£)o-i$  and  avvecns 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished,  and  in  the  first  it  appears 
as  if  vo<t>ia  were  the  generic  term,  the  principle,  while 
YVWCTLS  and  crvvecris  stand  for  special  applications  of  it. 
One  is  therefore  inclined  to  think  that  avvecrt.?  irvev par LKTJ 
here  is  virtually  equivalent  to  yj/wo-t?  in  the  Corinthian 
passages,  that  the  latter  means  an  application  of  the  divinely- 
inspired  crofyia  to  details,  and  that  the  high  estimate  placed 
by  the  Christians  of  Corinth  on  <ro(f)ia  is  carried  on  in  their 
attitude  towards  yvaxrt^.  This  would  accord  with  the 
typically  Greek  predilection  for  tracking  out  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  thought  and  action.  The  new  religion 
would  be  enhanced  in  the  eyes  of  many  in  so  far  as  it  pro- 
vided definite  criteria  for  problems  of  conduct.  These 
problems  would  confront  them  with  increasing  complexity 
as  they  continued  to  live  in  a  Pagan  environment.  We 


1  Adopting  the  punctuation  of  Weiss  and  Tischendorf,   who  place  a 
colon  after  T\oi><rtws,  and  take  iv  trwy  <ro^»^  with  the  clause  following. 
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need  hardly  wonder  that  they  came  to  take  a  special  delight 
in  their  newly-found  instrument. 

In  1  Corinthians  viii.  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
exercise  of  this'highly  prized  gift  by  members  of  the  Christian 
community.  "  In  the  matter  of  sacrificial  meat,"  they  say  in 
their  communication  to  Paul,  "  we  know  that  we  all  possess 
yva>(ri,<;"  (viii.  1).  Here  is  a  crucial  case  in  which  principle 
must  assert  itself.  Why  torment  conscience  over  food 
consecrated  with  Pagan  rites  ?  How  can  food  be  affected 
by  an  idol  ?  An  idol  is  nothing  at  all.  There  is  only  one 
God  (viii.  4).  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  all  its  ful- 
ness "  (Ps.  xxiv.  1  quoted  in  x.  26).  What  spiritual  -hurt 
can  come  from  one  of  God's  creatures,  wholesome  for  bodily 
nourishment  ?  Their  spiritual  insight  has  led  them  beyond 
superstitious  scruples.  Have  they  not  the  right  to  dis- 
regard these  ?  Is  it  not  their  duty  to  be  loyal  to  the '  prin- 
ciple that  meat  offered  to  idols  is  in  no  essential  caspect 
different  from  ordinary  meat  ?  Will  not  consistency'  here 
be  for  the  edification  of  the  rest  of  the  community  ?  "  Every 
one  does  not  possess  7vo><™?,"  replies  the  Apostle  ;  "  be- 
ware lest  this  boasted  right  of  yours  become  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  weak.  ...  If  one  of  these  see  you  who  are 
endowed  with  yvaxris  taking  a  meal  in  a  Pagan  temple, 
will  net  that  weak  brother's  conscience  be  *  edified  '  into 
eating  sacrificial  meat  ?  In  that  case  the  weaker  man  is 
ruined  by  your  yv<ocri<;,yQur  brother  for  whom  Christ  died  '' 
(viii.  7,  9-11).  Here  lies  the  peril :  "  knowledge  puffs  up, 
it  is  love  that  edifies.  If  any  one  presumes  to-  have  attained 
a  grade  of  knowledge,  he  does  not  yet  know  in  the  way 
he  ought  to  "  (viii.  1,  2).  Their  pride  in  yvaxris  defeats 
its  own  object.  Even  the  spiritual  insight  which  gets  down 
to  broad  principles  of  action  must  always  be  regulated  by 
love.  A  cold  logic  of  consistency  conflicts  with  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  Christian  ethic.  Therefore,  says  the  Apo 
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"  if  I  have  the  power  of  prophesying  and  grasp  all  mysteries 
and  7vw<rt9  in  its  entirety,  and  if  I  possess  faith  capable 
of  removing  mountains,  and  yet  have  no  love,  I  am  nothing  " 
(xii .  2 ) .  He  has  no  intention  of  disparaging  yvaxr^ ,  but  it  must 
be  adjusted  to  the  other  Christian  gifts  and  graces.  In  any 
case  it  has  palpable  limitations.  In  this  respect  it  stands 
on  the  same  level  as  the  gift  of  prophecy  or  the  gift  of 
tongues  (xiii.  8).  They  all  belong  essentially  to  the  im- 
mature life  of  the  present.  They  presuppose  a  real  con- 
tact  with  the  Divine  Spirit.  Indeed  yv&ais  is  one  aspect 
of  that  profound  intimacy  with  God  which  is  the  very 
heart  of  religion.  But  under  earthly  conditions,  this  can, 
from  the  highest  point  of  view,  be  only  partial.  "  At  present 
I  know  in  fragments  :  in  the  future  life  I  shall  have  that 
direct  knowledge  which  God  has  of  me  :  it  will  be  vision 
face  to  face  "  (xiii.  12). 

For  more  than  one  reason,  the  fact  already  mentioned 
is  worthy  of  emphasis,  that  Paul  classifies  yvwo-is  with  the 
definite  charisms  of  the  Christian  community.  In  that 
connexion  it  denotes,  as  we  have  seen,  a  secondary  aspect 
of  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  which  is  the  profoundest 
reach  of  Christian  experience.  The  gifts  with  which  it  is 
grouped  are  suggestive  for  its  significance  and  background. 
Thrice  it  is  linked  with  utterance  (Xo709,  1  Cor.  i.  5,  2  Cor. 
viii.  7,  xi.  6),  perhaps  because,  in  order  to  fulfil  its  function, 
it  must  be  worthily  communicated.  In  a  still  more  illu- 
minating context  (1  Cor.  xiv.  6)  it  stands  in  the  series,  "  a 
revelation  (a7ro/cd\v\lrt,^)  or  a  yv&ais  or  a  prophecy  or  an 
instruction  (SiSaxtf)"  To  these  Paul  subordinates  the 
power  of  speaking  with  tongues,  because  it  is  unintelligible 
to  the  brethren  and  therefore  unedifying.  In  a  similar 
grouping  (1  Cor.  xiii.  2)  it  is  combined  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy  (as  here)  and  with  the  knowing  of  (Divine)  mys- 
teries, and  at  the  close  of  the  discussion  it  takes  its  place 
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with  prophecies  and  tongues  as  all  destined  to  pass  away. 
On  the  basis  of  these  contexts,  some  scholars  have  assigned 
to  this  endowment  of  yvcaa^  an  ecstatic  character.  That 
hypothesis,  however,  seems  to  have  little  foundation. 
It  springs  partly  from  the  careless  habit  of  confusing  "  super- 
natural "  and  "ecstatic"  in  the  consciousness  of  Paul. 
The  "  instruction  "  with  which  it  is  associated  has  no  sug- 
gestion of  uncontrolled  emotion  or  of  semi-consciousness. 
Even  the  uttering  of  prophecies  is  by  no  means  represented 
as  involving  an  ecstatic  element.  Indeed  the  Apostle 
strongly  contrasts  the  man  who  "speaks  with  tongues" 
with  o  TTpo^revatv.  The  former  "  utters  mysteries  by 
the  Spirit."  Ecstasy  is  the  very  essence  of  his  activity. 
The  latter  "  speaks  to  men  in  the  way  of  edifying,  exhort- 
ing and  consoling  "  (1  Cor.  xiv.  3).  Paul's  attitude  to  this 
type  of  gift  is  most  instructive.  He  has  no  hesitation  in 
admitting  its  value.  For  him  it  means  an  expression  of 
spiritual  vitality.  Its  source  is  the  Divine  irvevpa.  But 
this,  like  every  other  kind  of  spiritual  treasure,  is  contained 
"  in  earthen  vessels  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  7).  Its  use  is  apt  to  be 
marred  by  human  imperfection.  It  is  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  pride,  self-will  and  emotional  excess.  Even  spiritual 
illumination  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  there  to  inspire 
moral  action.  And  the  ideal  of  moral  action  is  love  and 
service  (cf.  Gal.  v.  6,  22  ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  passim).  Hence  there 
is  no  contradiction  between  Paul's  high  estimate  of  yvaxTis 
as  a  spiritual  equipment,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he 
criticises  it  in  definite  situations.  For  Christians  are 
responsible  for  the  use  they  make  of  the  capacities  entrusted 
to  them. 

Paul's  conception  of  ywvis,  therefore,  must  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  tt&  special  environment.  This  sug- 
gests a  brief  reference  to  the  prominence  of  the  noun 
in  the  Colossian  and  K|»IK-MUII  Epistles.  We 
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have  already  observed  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  between  this  compound  and  the  simple 
word.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  said  that  so  high  an 
authority  as  the  late  Professor  Moulton  was  disposed,  on 
the  whole,  to  find  the  idea  of  attainment  (not  Light- 
foot's  conception  of  "  perfect  knowledge  ")  in  iirt^vwaKeiv 
(Prolegomena,  p.  113).  Yet  one  cannot  discover  confirma- 
tion of  this  in  the  use  of  these  compounds  (repeatedly)  in 
the  LXX,  where  they  seem  interchangeable  with  the  simple 
forms.1  In  any  case,  this  is  not  the  main  point  which  con- 
cerns us  here.  Paul's  thought,  in  the  Epistles  of  his  Im- 
prisonment, is  working  on  the  perilous  situation  which  has 
arisen  in  various  Christian  communities  of  Asia  Minor. 
There  claims  have  been  put  forward  on  behalf  of  a  "  philo- 
sophy," whose  theory  of  God  and  the  world  assigns  a  merely 
secondary,  if  any,  place  to  Christ.  These  propagandists 
affect  a  superior  insight  (Col.  ii.  23)  to  that  of  the  Christian 
converts.  They  have  dabbled  in  visionary  experiences 
(Col.  ii.  18),  and  the  worship  of  elemental  spirits  (Col.  i.  8, 
ii.  18).  Probably  as  a  preparation  for  their  ritual  they  have 
practised  a  rigid  asceticism  at  appointed  times  and  seasons 
(Col.  ii.  16,  21).  But  their  entire  religious  standpoint, 
with  the  observances  it  involves,  belongs  to  a  level  utterly 
lower  than  Christ  (Col.  iii.  1  f.).  Therefore,  as  against 
their  plausible  misrepresentations  (Col.  ii.  4),  the  Apostle 
desires  above  all  else  for  his  readers  a  real  knowledge 
(eVityz/cDcri?)  of  the  Divine  will,  finding  expression  in  every 
kind  of  wisdom  and  spiritual  grasp  (Col.  i.  9).  He  wrestles 
in  prayer  for  them  that  they  may  reach  an  apprehension 

1  For  the  nouns  see  Prov.  ii.  5  f.,  Hosea  iv.  6  ;  for  verbs,  Ps.  Ixxix.  6, 
Wisd.  xii.  27,  Sirach  xxxvi.  5.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  that,  owing 
to  the  special  situation  in  the  communities  of  the  Lycus  valley,  Paul 
sought  to  enhance  the  conception  of  a  true  and  all-sufficing  knowledge 
of  God  as  opposed  to  the  specious  claims  of  the  false  teachers  by  using  the 
compound  €Trlyvu<rts. 
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v)  of  the  Divine  secret,  which  is  none  other  than 
Christ  Himself,  the  sole  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  God's 
relation  to  the  world  and  to  humanity  (Col.  ii.  2  f.).  This 
is  involved  in  the  new  life  on  which  they  have  entered.  It 
means  a  renewal  "  in  the  likeness  of  the  Creator,"  resulting 
in  eV  iyvoxris,  a  penetration  into  the  real  spiritual  facts, 
of  which  the  sum  and  substance  is  :  Christ  everything  and 
everywhere  (Col.  iii.  10,  11).  Echoes  of  the  same  concern 
for  their  attainment  reach  us  in  Ephesians.  There  also, 
following  the  great  paragraph  in  which  he  reminds  his 
readers  of  how  the  grace  of  God  had  been  richly  bestowed 
upon  them  in  the  form  of  wisdom  and  insight  that  they 
might  discern  the  secret  of  the  Divine  purpose  now  revealed 
—the  summing  up  of  all  things  in  Christ  —  Paul  speaks  of 
his  supplications  to  the  Father  to  bestow  upon  them  the 
Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  for  the  knowledge  (cVt- 
VVGHTIV)  of  Himself  (Eph.  i.  8-10,  16-17).  This  is  precisely 
the  aim  expressed  in  Colossians.  His  yearning  is  that 
these  newly-won  converts  should  not  miss  the  all-embracing 
purpose  of  God  for  the  universe.  Here  is  a  conception  of 
knowledge  which  may  be  called  higher  than  that  which  he 
has  to  regulate  in  1  Corinthians.  Yet  they  are  both  integral 
elements  of  the  fundamental  religious  relationship  which 
he  designates  "  knowing  God." 

II. 

THE  BACKGROUND  OP  THE  CONCEPTION. 

When  we  proceed  to  inquire  as  to  the  origin  of  this  con- 
ception which  has  so  important  a  place  in  Paul's  religious 
thought,  we  are  told  without  hesitation  by  many  modern 
investigators  that  he  derived  it  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously from  his  Hellenistic  environment.  Let  us  examine 
the  hypothesis  more  closely,  for  it  is  typical  of  many  put 
forward  to  account  for  similar  phenomena. 
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Sometimes,  in  such  an  inquiry,  it  is  advisable  boldly  to 
have  recourse  to  the  obvious.     We  may  therefore  ask  : 
Is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  Paul  borrowed  the  concep- 
tion  of   "  knowing   God  "   from   any  particular   quarter  ? 
In  its  fundamental  significance  must  it  not  have  been  for 
generations  in  the  air  ?     Must  it  not  have  been  used  at  an 
early  stage  of  reflexion  to  describe  men's  efforts  to  grasp 
the  Unseen  ?     It  would  necessarily  pass  through  a  variety 
of  phases.     Perhaps  the  formulation  of  it  presupposes  some 
considerable  moral  development  in  the  community,  while 
that  remained  the  religious  unit.     At  such  a  stage  it    will 
primarily  mean  an  apprehension  of  God  through  certain 
recognised   media,   the   phenomena   of   Nature,   ancestral 
traditions  in  a  more  or  less  purified  form,  laws  and  regu- 
lations for  worship  and  conduct  regarded  as  a  revelation 
of  the  Divine  will,  solitary  individuals  of  unique  spiritual 
power  or  magnetism  who  seem  to  be  the  spokesmen  of  the 
Divine   voice.    But   the   content   of   the   idea   inevitably 
expands    and    deepens.    This    will    especially    appear    in 
connexion  with  the  growth  of  individualism  in  religion. 
It  may  take  long  before  such  a  movement  is  widely  diffused 
over  a  definite  area.     But  once  the  process  has  begun, 
no  amount  of  degeneration  or  formalism  can  completely 
undo  it.    Its   more   mature  stages  mark  a  crisis   in  the 
history  of  religion.     Such  a  crisis  had  been  reached  long 
before  Paul   became  a  Christian.    Long    before  this  the 
conception  of  "  knowing  God  "  had  got  past  the  region 
of  sense-impressions,  or    revelations   mediated    either    by 
a  code  or  an  inspired  individual.    It  had  come  to  mean 
an  awe-inspiring  relationship,  the  personal  touch  of  the 
human  soul  with  the  living  One. 

The  development  may  be  roughly  traced  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and,  as  the  Apostle  seems  generally  to  have 
used  the  Greek  translation  and  to  have  been  influenced  by  its 
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renderings,  let  us  briefly  investigate  the  more  important 
facts  as  disclosed  by  the  LXX.    As  far  back  as  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  in  Hosea,  the  religious  relation 
of  the  community  to  their  God  is  described  in  terms  of 
knowledge.     "  They    have    not     known    (e-n-eyvoxrav)    the 
Lord,"  says  the  prophet  (v.  4) :  "  Because  thou  hast  rejected 
knowledge  (wlyvucru'),  I  also  will  reject  thee  "  (iv.  6) :   "I 
desire  loyal  affection  [eXeo?  =  1DPT]  rather    than    sacrifice 
and  the  knowledge  (€7rtyva><riv)  of  God  rather  than   burnt 
offerings  "  (vi.  6) :    "  There  is  no  truth  nor  loyal  affection 
nor  knowledge  (e7riyva>(ri<;)  of  God    in   the  land  "  (iv.   1). 
So  also,  when  the  people  return  to  God  with  a  shallow 
repentance,  their  cry  is  :    "  Let  us  know,  let  us  follow 
on  to  know  the  Lord  (71/0)0- o/ze#a,   Siajfo/iey  rov   yv&vdi  rov 
Kvptov)   ...   and  he    shall   come  unto  us  as  the  rain  " 
(vi.   3).     But  the  same  conception  expresses  the  deepest 
insight  of  Hosea  into  the  Divine  heart.     "  I  will  betroth 
thee  to  myself   in  faithfulness,  and  thou  shalt  know  (eV/- 
yvw<TT))  the  Lord  "  (ii.  19, 20).     Here  is  set  forth  the  closest 
conceivable \  communion  between  the  people  and  their  God. 
The    prophet  in  all  these  passages  uses  the  verb  yr  or 
the    cognate  noun  JTJH,  which  frequently  stands  for  know- 
ledge, "  not  as  acquisition  and  mastery,  but  as  impression, 
passion.  ...     It  is  knowledge  that  is  followed  by  shame 
or  by  reverence."     It  is  "  feeling,  character  and  conscience. 
Again  and  again  he  makes  it  parallel  to  loyalty,  repentance, 
love  and  service  "  (G.  A.  Smith,  Book  of  Twelve  Prophets, 
I.  pp.   322,   325).     Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature 
in  Hosea 's   attitude  is  his  conviction  that  this  intimate 
relation  to  their  God  which  is  to  become  possible  for  the 
community  is  to  be  God's  own  doing,  a  precious  gift  from 
Him  (.-»•«•  ii.  19,  20  supra).    And  so  at  this  early  stage  in 
the  history  of  Israel's  religion  we  have  an  extraordinary 
anticipation  of  Paul's  standpoint  in  Galatians  iv.  9,  10  : 
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"  Having  come  to  know  God,  or  rather  to  be  known  by 
God."  "  Revelation  and  discovery,"  as  Professor  Gwatkin 
says,  "  must  be  the  same  process  viewed  from  different 
standpoints." 

The  same  type  of  conception  appears  in  Isaiah.  It  is 
very  significant  that  in  the  description  of  the  Messianic 
King  (xi.  2),  knowledge  (yvwais)  and  godly  fear  (evorefieLa) 
are  combined  as  part  of  his  spiritual  equipment,  and  in  the 
light  of  Paul's  grouping  it  is  no  less  noteworthy  that  that 
combination  is  preceded  by  "  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing "  (<ro<£to9  KOI  o-vveaeoDs).  But  the  prophet's 
outlook  goes  beyond  this  inspired  personality.  "  The 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  (rov  yvwvai, 
rov  icvpiov),  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea  "  (xi.  9).  One 
of  his  chief  complaints  against  the  community,  like  Hosea's, 
is  their  lack  of  knowledge.  In  i.  3  and  v.  13  the  object 
is  not  expressed,  but  the  LXX  reads,  in  the  one  case,  7o-/oar;\ 
Be  fji€  OVK  eyvw,  and  in  the  other,  Sia  TO  /J.TJ  eiSevat  avrovs 
rbv  tcvpiov,  showing  the  natural  interpretation. 

It  is  of  special  importance  to  consider  the  attitude  of 
Jeremiah  to  the  idea  under  discussion,  because  "  all  his 
thoughts,"  as  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson  puts'it,  "  are  coloured 
by  the  religious  relation  to  God  of  which  he  was  himself 
conscious  "  (H.  D.  B.,  ii.  5766).  This  being  so,  we  might 
expect  that  any  far-reaching  religious  conception  would 
be  deepened  by  the  reflexion  of  such  an  experience,  and 
that  is  what  we  actually  find.  There  are  indeed  more 
general  statements  such  as  we  have  noted  in  Isaiah,  e.g 
iv.  22  and  xxii.  16.  But  we  come  closer  to  the  prophet's 
heart  in  his  definition  of  religion  (ix.  24)  :  "  Let  him  that 
glorieth  glory  in  this  that  he  understandeth  (<rwieiv) 
and  knoweth  (jivaxr/ceLv)  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord  which 
exercise  lovingkindness,  judgment  and  righteousness  on 
the  earth."  Here  is  something  more  than  the  earlier  absorp- 
VOL.  xvi.  17 
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tion  in  the  nation  as  the  religious  unit  :  here  is  an  indi- 
vidual relation  to  God,  a  personal  discovery  of  what  He  is. 
But,  as  in  Hosea,  the  discovery  is  correlative  to  the  Divine 
revelation.  "  The  new  thing,"  says  Stade,  "  in  Jeremiah's 
Messianic  Hope  is  that  the  knowledge  of  God,  which 
regulates  the  right  relation  of  Israel  to  Jahweh,  ...  is  a 
gift  of  Jahweh  "  (Stade-Bertholet,  Bibl.  Theol  d.  A.T., 
I.  p.  274).  The  most  memorable  expression  of  this  aspect 
of  the  relationship  is  in  xxxi.  33  (LXX,  xxxviii.  33  f.)  : 
"  I  will  put  my  law  in  thine  inward  part,  and  in  thine  heart 
will  I  write  it ;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be 
my  people  :  and  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his 
neighbour  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the 
Lord  (yvwQi,  rov  Kvpwv)  :  for  they  shall  all  know  (elSijtrova-i) 
me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them  :  for 
I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  their  sin  will  I  remember 
no  more."  We  could  scarcely  obtain  a  more  profound 
glimpse  of  the  inner  meaning  of  knowing  the  Lord.  For 
it  is  based  upon  forgiveness,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
Divine  activities.  To  understand  God  as  the  Forgiver  is 
to  fulfil  the  fundamental  conditions  of  communion  with 
Him.  When  we  recall  the  evidence  of  the  impression 
made  upon  Paul  by  Jeremiah's  experience  (e.g.,  Gal.  i.  15 ; 
1  Cor.  ix.  16  f.),  it  is  no  rash  hypothesis  to  trace  it  in  this 
case  also. 

Some  remarkable  phenomena  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Priestly  Document  (P).  In  five  separate  passages,  the 
verb  T}^,  used  of  the  meeting  of  Jehovah  with  His  wor- 
shippers in  the  Tabernacle,  is  translated  in  LXX  by 
V*a><r0ijarotJLat.  Kittel  conjectures  that  in  Exodus  xxv.  22 
the  translators  read  yr  for  TJT,  and  that  possibly  the  same 

thum  is  true  of  xxix.  42  and  xxx.  6,  36,  but  makes  no  such 
suggestion  on  the  same  usage  in  Numbers  xvii.  19  (xvii.  4 

in  LXX).     It  is  scarcely  hlu-ly  that  in  all   these  passage! 
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they  were  guilty  of  confusion  of  readings.  The  more 
probable  alternatives  are  that  they  either  found  yr  in 
their  Hebrew  text,  or  felt  that  the  idea  of  God's  self -revela- 
tion involved  in  TJP  was  adequately  rendered  by  yvwo-tiija-ovai. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  other  instances  of  "TJP  in  P, 
which  have  no  connexion  with  this  special  religious  mean- 
ing, there  is  no  trace  of  confusion.  Perhaps  at  this 
point  one  may  refer  to  the  early  narrative  in  I  Samuel  iii. 
7  (assigned  by  Kautzsch  and  others  to  second  half  of  eighth 
century  B.C.)  :  "  Now  Samuel  did  not  yet  know  the  Lord 
(Trplv  yvwvat,  0eoV),  neither  was  the  word  of  the  Lord  yet 
revealed  (airoKa\v$6rivai)  unto  him."  Here  knowledge 
and  revelation  are  directly  associated.  It  is  needless  to 
recall  the  close  relation  between  yvMo-i,?  and  a-n-oKakv-fyis 
in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

The  evidence  of  the  Wisdom-literature  is  illuminating. 
In  it  we  discover  how  the  deeper  idea  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  may  pass  over  into  the  secondary  sense  of  insight  into 
the  moral  and  spiritual  principles  of  conduct,  resulting 
from  the  former  attainment,  a  situation  closely  parallel  to 
that  which  we  have  traced  in  Paul.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  definition  of  aofyia  in  4  Maccabees  i.  16  :  "  Wisdom  is 
the  knowledge  (yvwais)  of  Divine  and  human  things."  An 
apt  instance  is  Proverbs  ii.  5  ff. :  "  [By  seeking  wisdom]  thou 
shalt  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the  know- 
ledge (eTTiyvvo-iv)  of  God.  For  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom 
(o-o<f>lav) ;  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  (yvcbo-is) 
and  understanding  "  (a-vvea-^).  Here,  as  we  saw  above 
in  dealing  with  the  Pauline  material,  o-o^ia  is  used  in  the 
generic  sense,  with  its  applications  in  the  form  of  yvwa-is 
and  <7UFe0-fc?,as  in  Paul.  A  further  aspect  of  the  idea  occurs 
in  xxx.  3  (xxiv.  26  in  LXX),  where  the  Greek  text  differs 
from  the  Hebrew  in  reading  :  "  God  has  taught  me  wisdom, 
and  I  have  come  to  attain  (eyvco/ca)  the  knowledge 
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of  the  holy/5  a  text  which  G.  Beer  (in  Kittel)  prefers  to 
the  Massoretic.  With  this  may  be  compared  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  x.  10  :  "  He  showed  him  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  he  gave  him  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  "  (yv&o-iv  a^iwv). 
Knowledge  of  the  holy  must  mean  "  of  the  unseen  things 
of  God,"  an  idea  found  in  Wisdom  ii.  '22  :  "  They  did  not 
know  his  [Siegfried  reads  Beov]  mysteries  "  (cf.  1  Cor.  ii.  9). 
The  mark  of  the  righteous  man  is  that  "  he  claims  to  have 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  names  himself  th(  it  of 

the  Lord  "  (Wisd.  ii.  13).  When  we  recollect  the  frequent 
reminiscences  in  Paul  of  the  Wisdom  books,  we  are  not 
surprised  at  the  points  of  contact  which  reveal  themselves. 
We  might  easily  fill  in  this  Old  Testament  outline  more  fully. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  justify  Professor  A.  B.  Da\ 
son's  conclusion  :  "  What  Scripture  (i.e.  O.T.)  means  by  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  an  ethical  relation  to  Him  :  and,  on 
the  other  side,  when  it  says  that  God  knows  man,  it  means 
He  has  sympathy  and  fellowship  with  him.  All  Israel's 
history  is  filled  with  this  reciprocal  knowledge "  (O.T. 
Theology,  p.  78). 

In  placing  Paul's  statements  about  knowing  God  side 
by  side  with  the  evidence  collected  from  the  Old  Testament, 
it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  links  which  connect  tin-in- 
And  the  fact  that  the  most  important  data  belong  to  the 
prophetic  writings  corroborates  a  conclusion  which  may 
be  drawn  from  Paul's  religious  thought  as  a  whole — that 
as  a  Christian  he  re-discovered  the  significance  of  the  pro- 
phets in  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  this  same  light 
affected  those  truths  of  experience  which  he  clothed,  as  here, 
in  the  language  of  those  inspired  teachers  of  his  nat 
The  result  was  a  deepening  of  their  significance  for  the 
human  soul,  an  intensifying  of  their  reality.  In  Cli 
there  was  made  possible  an  incomparable  intimacy  of  rela- 
tinnship  to  God,  involved  in  His  profound  message  of  the 
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Fatherhood  of  God  and  itg  correlate,  the  Sonship  of  believers 
When  we  attempt  to  examine  the  parallel  conception 
of  the  knowledge  (yvaxns)  of  God  in  Hellenistic  religion,  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  its  relation  to  the  thought  of  Paul 
and  of  the  Christian  communities  which  he  founded,  we 
are  confronted  by  various  preliminary  problems.  The 
sources  from  which  we  derive  our  information  are  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  appraise.  They  belong  to  a  period  notable 
for  its  religious  syncretism,  and  thus  contain  a  blend  of 
ideas  and  experiences  associated  with  manifold  strata  both 
religious  and  philosophical.  The  majority  of  the  docu- 
ments have  come  down  to  us  in  very  imperfect  form,  and 
attempted  reconstructions  have  been  extremely  arbitrary. 
Some  of  the  evidence  is  mixed  up  with  the  crudest  magic, 
as,  e.g.,  in  the  so-called  Liturgy  of  Mithra.  Some  of  it 
contains  an  extraordinary  amalgam  of  doctrines  from  the 
Middle  Stoicism,  as  religiously  re-moulded  by  Posidonius, 
with  Platonic  and  Peripatetic  elements,  the  mixture  being 
probably  to  some  extent  influenced  by  Hellenised  Egyptian 
religious  conceptions,1  as,  e.g.,  in  the  Corpus  Hermeticum. 
Statements  are  recklessly  made  even  by  competent  scholars 
regarding  this  Hermetic  literature,  as  if  it  represented  a 
more  or  less  homogeneous  phase  of  religious  thought  which 
reveals  the  characteristic  features  of  Hellenistic  religion. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  some  prominent  ideas  which  recur. 
But  any  careful  student  of  the  documents  becomes  aware 
of  numerous  contradictory  elements  pieced  together.  In 
view  of  the  bold  and  often  baseless  assertions  of  Reitzen- 
stein,  popularised  by  Bousset  in  his  Kyrios  Christos,  a 
special  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  Mr.  Creed  for  his  valuable 


1  This  question  requires  a  far  more  thorough  investigation  than  it 
has  hitherto  received.  There  must  be  a  ma  media  between  Zielinski's 
purely  negative  attitude  and  the  obiter  dicta  of  Reitzenstein,  reiterated 
without  examination  by  adherents  of  his  position. 
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analysis  of  the  Corpus  Hermeticum  (Journal  of  Theological 
Studies,  vol.  xv.  pp.  513-538),  a  discussion  which  has  not 
attracted  the  attention  of  New  Testament  scholars  as 
much  as  it  deserves.  We  are  convinced  by  independent 
study  of  the  documents  that  Mr.  Creed  has  established  his 
main  positions  :  (1)  the  baselessness  of  Reitzenstein's  only 
plausible  argument  in  favour  of  an  early  date  for  his  chief 
document,  the  Poimandres  (CH  i.),  namely,  the  alleged 
dependence  upon  it  of  Vision  V.  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas : 
(2)  the  influence  of  Genesis  (in  LXX)  both  on  Poimandres 
and  No.  III.  of  the  CH,  and  probably  of  New  Testament 
writings  on  Poimandres  and  Nos.  VII.  and  XIII. :  (3)  the 
close  affinity  of  Nos.  II.,  V.,  VI.,  VIII.,  IX.  and  XII.  with 
the  Asdepius  of  Pseudo-Apuleius,  and  the  view  that  these 
documents  "  are  little  more  than  popularised  Greek  meta- 
physics, coloured  by  astrology  "  :  (4)  the  entire  lack  of 
evidence  for  a  reference  in  No.  XVIII.  to  Diocletian  and  his 
colleagues,  a  hypothesis  by  which  Reitzenstein  attempts  to 
date  the  collection  as  a  whole :  (5)  the  fundamentally 
"  literary  "  character  of  all  the  documents  in  question. 

In  effect,  we  have  no  evidence  enabling  us  to  date  these 
writings  even  approximately.  The  bulk  of  them  quite  pro- 
bably was  written,  as  Mr.  Creed  believes,  "  in  the  third 
century  A.D.,  or  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  second." 
Of  course  that  does  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  the 
religious  ideas  embodied  in  them  may  go  back  to  a  much 
earlier  period.  But  it  puts  us  on  our  guard  against  the 
precarious  constructions  which  Reitzenstein,  followed  by 
Bousset  and  others,  has  raised  upon  the  data.  Similar 
considerations  hold  of  the  Liturgy  of  Mithra.  There  may 
or  may  not  be  Mithraic  elements  in  it.  Leading  autho- 
^  differ  on  that  question.  In  any  case  it  contains  a 
quaint  mixture  of  Egyptian  magic,  astrological  religion, 
and  the  mysticism  which  came  to  be  associated  with  the 
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latter,  probably  under  the  influence  of  Posidonius.  Here 
again  a  later  date  is  far  more  probable  than  an  early  one. 
And  we  are  once  more  reminded  how  hazardous  it  is  to 
trace  the  influence  of  the  conceptions  embodied  in  such  a 
document,  say,  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

We  are  far  from  denying  the  existence  of  a  pre-Christian 
"  Gnosticism  "  which  embraced  elements  from  mythology, 
Hellenic  and  Oriental,  from  the  later  phases  of  Platonism, 
Peripatetic  thought,  and  Stoicism  in  their  popularised  forms, 
from  astrology  and  magic  particularly  as  cultivated  in 
Egypt.  But  recent  writers  have  been  curiously  blind  to 
the  fact  that  the  Gnostic  coteries  which  as  early  as  the 
closing  years  of  the  first  century  took  shape  within  the 
Christian  Church  and  rapidly  increased  in  popularity, 
assimilated  numerous  ideas  from  Paul  and  the  Johannine 
literature,  which  must  have  exercised  a  profound  influence 
on  similar  communities  outside,  more  especially  as  they 
had  so  many  fundamental  doctrines  in  common.  Thus 
such  statements,  e.g.,  as  that  of  the  Valentinian  School 
quoted  by  Reitzenstein  from  Irenaeus  (Die  hellenist.  Mys- 
terienreligionen,  p.  131),  which  is  fundamentally  a  mosaic  of 
reminiscences  of  Paul,  and  the  Sethian  teaching  preserved 
in  Hippolytus  (op.  cit.,  p.  130),  which  echoes  various  New 
Testament  passages,  reveal  the  kind  of  material  which  was 
sure  to  become  incorporated  in  Pagan  speculation.  We 
are  therefore  quite  entitled  to  find  in  Hellenistic  documents 
of  the  early  centuries  A.D.  traces  of  Christian-Gnostic 
influence.1 

Bearing  these  cautions  in  mind,  let  us  very  briefly  glance 
at  the  place  occupied  by  the  idea  of  the  knowledge  (yz/wat?) 
of  God  in  Pagan  documents  of  the  Hermetic  type,  and  in 
earlier  sources  which  reveal  the  trend  of  Pagan  religion 

1  So  also  Krebs,  Der  Logos  als  Heiland,  pp.  71,  147.  The  subject 
deserves  careful  examination  on  a  broadly  conceived  scheme. 
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immediately  before  and  after  the  appearance  of  Jesus  and 
the  founding  of  the  Christian  brotherhood. 

Norden  has  instructively  pointed  out  that  the  conception 

of  "  knowing  "  God  or  the  gods  is  practically  non-existent 

in  pure  Hellenic  literature  (Agnostos  Theos,  p.  94).     He  is 

able  however,  to  adduce  an  interesting  passage  from  Cicero, 

De  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  153  :    "  By  the  sight  of  these  things  [i.e 

the  processes  of  nature]  the  mind  receives  from  them  a 

knowledge   (cognitionem)   of   the  gods,   from    which    piety 

springs,  and  with  this  is  associated  justice  and  the  other 

virtues,  which  are  the  source  of  a  blessed  life  resembling 

that  of  the  gods."     There  is  little  doubt  that  here  Cicero 

•  •••hoes  Posidonius,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Seneca  ^ 

•it.  95,  47  :  "He  who  knows  (novit)  God,  worships  him." 

A  long  period  probably  separates  the  Hermetic  writings 

from  Cicero  and  even  from  Seneca.     When  we  reach  these 

we  discover  that  the  knowledge  (yvwais)   of  God  takes  a 

prominent    place    in    those    portions    of   them    which  are 

expressly  religious.     Certain    interesting    features   of    this 

7Ku<r/9  0eov  may  be  noted.     Some  of  these  occur  in  a  prayer 

of  the  (Latin)  Asclepius,  the  Greek  form  of  which  Reit, 

stem  discovered  in  the  magical  Papyrus  Mimaut   (third 

century  A.D.).     "  We  give  thee  thanks,  O  most  High,  for  by 

thy  grace  we  received  this  light  of  knowledge  (T/}?  yvwa* 

Having  been  saved  by  thee,  we  rejoice  that  thou  cli 

il  thyself  to  us  wholly,  we  rejoice  that  while  in  our 
mortal  bodies  thou  didst  deify  us  by  the  vision  of  thyself. 
Be  pleased  to  keep  us  in  the  knowledge  of  thee."  The 
intimate  relation  of  this  piece  to  the  Corpus  Hermeticum 
is  plain  from  a  comparison  of  it  with  I.  §§  26,  32  :  "  This 
;ie  happy  end  for  those  who  have  attained  7v<u<m,  to  be 
Hcifi«l  .  Hear  my  prayer,  as  I  beseech  thee  that  I 
may  not  stray  from  that  yvua-is  which  i^  nnr  true  being 
(ova i a)"  This  vision  of  God  is  conceived  and  described 
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in  an  extraordinarily  realistic  fashion  in  No.  XIII.  (XIV.) 
of  the  Corpus,  and  also,  set  in  a  grotesque  frame- work  of 
astrology  and  magic,  in  the  Liturgy  of  Mithra.  We  cannot 
stay  to  dwell  upon  the  parts  played  in  it,  in  the  one  case, 
by  the  Divine  Powers,  by  God  who  is  pre-eminently  TO 
Trdv  ical  TO  ev,  but  also  TO  I'orjrov  </><w?  or  6  voC?,  and  by 
the  rational  energy  (vorjTiKrj  evepyeia)  of  the  aspirant  :  in 
the  other,  by  the  spirits  of  the  elements,  assisted  by  all 
manner  of  physical  actions  on  the  part  of  the  suppliant. 
The  vision  literally  deifies  the  beholder  and  is  often  desig- 
nated yva)cr^.  It  is  a  Divine  gift,  a  regeneration  (TraXry- 
yevetria)  which  alters  the  substance  of  the  man,  drawing  him 
out  through  his  earthly  body  by  way  of  the  planetary 
spheres  into  the  realm  of  Nous,  so  that  he  becomes  in  essence 
Divine.  The  alteration  of  substance  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  being  produced  by  the  illuminating  power  of 
yvwo-is.  This  desire  for  self-impartation  belongs  inherently 
to  the. nature  of  God.  "Holy  is  God,  who  wishes  to  be 
known  and  is  known  by  his  own  "  (GH. ,  I.  §  31).  Hence  He 
freely  communicates  (^apto-a/ieyo?)  71/0)0-49,  "  that  having 
come  to  know  (eV^z/oWe?)  thee,  we  may  rejoice  "  (Prayer 
of  Pap.  Mimaut). 

Beitzenstein  is  of  opinion  (H.M.R.,  p.  126)  that  the  con- 
ception as  well  as  the  term  yv£)o-i<;  "  has  been  adopted  from 
Oriental,  scarcely,  indeed,  from  Jewish,  usage,  and  that 
from  the  beginning  there  is  connected  with  it  the  sense  of 
an  immediate  union  [with  God]  ...  as  that  is  brought 
about  by  worship  and  especially  by  its  highest  expression  in 
mystic  initiation."  The  term  "  Oriental "  is  used  by 
writers  of  Reitzenstein's  school  even  more  loosely  than 
"  Hellenistic."  What  does  it  actually  stand  for  ?  Does 
it  mean  Babylon  or  Persia  or  Syria  ?  If  so,  let  the  evidence 
be  set  forth  which  justifies  its  use  in  the  connexions  in  which 
it  is  introduced.  Or  does  the  word  primarily  involve  that 
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phase  of  religion  which  finds  its  most  typical  realisation  in 
the  mystery-cults  of  the  Graeco-Roman  period  ?  But 
surely  this  would  be  a  petitio  ;/  .  Were  the  Orphic 

BUKTOI  or  the  Pythagorean  brotherhoods   the   products  of 
Oriental    forces  ?     Can    we    clearly    separate    "  Orient 
from  Hellenic  or  other  influences,  say,  in  the  Mysteries  of 
Eleusis,  or  those  of  the  Kabeiroi,  or,  at  a  later  date,  those 
of  Isis-Serapis  ?     But,  further,  why  should  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction be  drawn  here  between  "  Oriental  "  and  "  Jewi 
except  to  evade  the  possibility  of  consequences  unfavour- 
able to  a  definite  hypothesis  ? 

We  are  disposed  to  go  back  to  the  line  of  argument 
already  followed  in  this  discussion.  It  has  been  suggested 
above  that  the  conception  of  "  knowing  God  "  was  one 
which  would  naturally  arise  at  a  particular  stage  in  religious 
development.  May  not  the  absence  of  the  idea  in  j 
Hellenic  literature  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there  had  not 
yet  emerged  a  sense  of  spiritual  communion  with  the  deity  ? 
There  was  the  external  approach  of  state- worship,  the  awe 
of  the  worshipper  in  presence  of  the  image  in  the  teni 
the  frenzy  of  the  votary  demanding  a  sort  of  physical  union. 
Later  came  the  philosophical  attempt  to  conceive  an  ab- 
stract, all-embracing  Principle.  Should  we  not  expect  to  find 
some  evidence  which  associates  an  early  phase  <>f  the  idea 
of  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  Grseco-Roman  world  with  a 
religious  thinker  like  Posidonius,  who  aspired  to  a  new  kind 
of  relation  to  the  Divine  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  attempt  an 
explanation  of  the  facts  by  pointing  to  hi>  birth  in 
town.  The  yearning  for  spiritual  communion  with  God  is 
not  a  racial  peculiarity.  Hindu,  Latin,  Teuton,  Jew,  have 
all  been  possessed  with  it.  When  the  soul  becomes 
.supremely  «  .  I  )i\  ine  PfeMOnoe  or  I 'ON-. 

son      to  \\hom  it  is  akin,  then  it  craves  a  knowledge  which 
ilectual.      In   the   period    with   uhich  we 
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are  dealing,  religious  individualism  was  being  diffused 
over  the  Grseco-Roman  world.  As  in  every  age,  it  might 
be  found  in  varying  combinations.  It  might  coalesce,  as  in 
the  case  of  Posidonius,  with  a  marked  type  of  mystical 
aspiration.  It  might  also  appear  in  alliance  with  bizarre 
rites  of  magic,  as  the  magical  Papyri  testify,  or  with  philo- 
sophical speculations  on  cosmogony  and  the  all-encom- 
passing Nous,  as  in  the  Corpus  Hermeticum.  And  the  know- 
ledge of  God  which  it  craved  would  correspond  in  its  char- 
acter. Indeed  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  conception  of 
7v wo- 19  will  depend  on  that  of  the  God  to  be  known.  Hence 
when  the  Mystery -type  of  religion  became  influential,  this 
high  knowledge  would  tend  to  be  regarded  as  esoteric,  a 
secret  communicated  through  mystic  ritual.  That  feature 
has  left  its  impress  on  the  idea  of  yvwvis  in  the  Hermetic 
writings.  So  has  the  influence  of  astrological  belief,  which 
at  some  points  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  magic. 
But  both  of  these  traits  are  characteristic  of  much  of  the 
Gnosticism  which  first  formed  coteries  within  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  close  of  the  first  century  onwards,  and  then, 
in  separation  from  it,  diffused,  more  especially  in  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor,  a  theosophy  blended  of  Pauline,  Johannine 
and  Pagan  elements.  One  has  little  doubt  that  many  of 
the  alleged  instances  of  Paul's  dependence  on  Hellenistic 
religion  demand  the  converse  explanation.1 

What  is  usually  forgotten  by  those  who  derive  the 
Apostle's  conception  of  yva>(ri?  from  Hellenistic  sources 
is  that  for  him  God  is  primarily  "  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  There  is  nothing  esoteric  or  metaphysical 
in  the  knowledge  of  such  a  God.  It  depends  neither  on 
initiation  nor  on  apprehension  of  the  all-pervading  IVoO? 
and  its  powers  (Suva/net?)  nor  on  journeys  of  the  soul  through 

1  A  patent  instance  is  the  use  of  1  Cor.  xv.  34  in  Poirnandres,  §  27  ;  see 
the  present  writer's  St.  Paul  and  the  Mystery-Religions,  pp.  165-167. 
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the  planetary  spheres.  It  is  reached  through  faith  in  Jesus 
(  hrist  and  that  alone.  The  truth  to  which  he  most  fre- 
quently ascribes  the  term  "  mystery  "  is  the  revelation  of 
God's  purpose,  long  kept  secret,  that  Gentiles  are  called 
into  relationship  with  Him  on  the  same  footing  as  Jews, 
and  this  he  proclaims  in  every  market-place.  For  Paul, 
moreover,  yvaxw  does  not  produce  deification.  The 
which  he  lives  as  a  man  redeemed  by  Christ,  and  possessing 
"  the  firstfruits  of  the  Trvevpa,"  is  still  a  life  "  in  the  flesh." 
Nor  is  yvwo-is  for  him  "  something  absolute,"  as  Reitzen- 
stein  describes  it.  Rather  is  it  essentially  "  partial  "  (t* 
pepovs),  and  in  certain  aspects  of  it  shall  pass  away.  It 
abjures  all  the  quasi-magical  methods  of  Hellenistic  religion. 
It  is  given  to  the  soul  which  surrenders  itself  to  Jesus  Christ 
as  Saviour.  But  this  surrender  is  no  mere  desire  to  compre- 
hend "  the  All,"  to  attain  the  realm  of  Nous,  as  in  the  1 
metic  documents.  Its  motive  is  the  constraining  pc. 
of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  the  crucified.  The  person  thus 
inspired  by  a  passion  of  gratitude  can  no  longer  live  for 
himself  but  for  the  Redeemer  who  died  for  him  and  is  alive 
for  evermore.  It  is  this  passionate  devotion  which  can 
truly  grasp  the  Divine.  "  If  a  man  love  God,  he  is  known  by 
Him  "  (1  Cor.  viii.  2),  and  to  be  known  by  Him,  as  we  saw 
from  the  Old  Testament  evidence,  begets  a  reciprocal  kn 
ledge. 

We  have  tried  to  show  that  the  real  background  of 
Paul's  conception  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  in  the  case 
of  most  of  his  religious  ideas,  was  the  religion  of  Israel,  and 
more  especially  the  prophetic  expression  of  that  religion. 
Whether  he  was  fully  conscious  of  this  or  not,  the  idea  was, 
so  to  speak,  in  his  blood,  and  it  only  required  the  great 
crisis  of  his  conversion  to  breathe  into  it  fresh  vigour 
energy.     But  it  was  the  function  of  a  skilful  tea 
make  it  promiu<  •  •mnmmtirs  in  \\lii«h  it  was  already 
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current  as  a  factor  of  religious  value.  It  seems  highly  pro- 
bable, as  we  have  already  seen,  that  various  developments  in 
Hellenistic  religion  had  brought  the  "  knowledge  "  of  God 
into  the  foreground.  For  some  it  might  have  a  philosophical , 
for  some  a  mystical,  for  others  a  magical  connotation,  and 
in  certain  instances  strange  blends  of  these  might  appear. 
But  just  as,  at  a  later  period,  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
dared  to  use  a  term  of  the  current  popularised  philosophy, 
the  Logos,  in  a  highly  original  fashion,  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  his  contemporaries  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  historical 
manifestation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  so  Paul  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  choose  a  religious  conception  familiar  to  the  Old 
Testament,  which  might  be  associated  with  ideas  already 
prevalent  in  Hellenistic  religion,  to  describe  and  commend 
the  highest  reach  of  spiritual  experience.  He  trusted  for 
its  liberation  from  any  misleading  elements  to  the  channel 
through  which  it  was  mediated,  which  was  none  other  than 
Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

H.  A.  A.  KENNEDY. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY. 

(I.)  IN  DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

THE  conception  of  God  as  triune  has,  throughout  the  history 
of  the  Church,  been  regarded  as  not  only  of  value,  but  as 
even  essential  to  Christian  theology  as  a  whole.  The  con- 
ception arose  indeed  as  a  requisite  for  the  in  tion 
of  alleged  facts  and  utterances,  of  happenings  in  history, 
and  not  as  a  contribution  to  speculative  philosophy  which 
concerned  itself  with  the  relation  of  the  One  to  the  many, 
of  God  to  the  finite  world  of  sense  ;  and  from  the  Patristic 
age  onwards,  theologians  have  seen  in  the  Trinitarian  dogma 
the  safeguard  of  the  whole  Christian  theory  of  Divine 
revelation,  of  redemption  and  sanctification.  The  adequ 
of  the  conception,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  defined 
by  the  Church,  to  this  theological  purpose,  not  to  speak 
of  its  value  for  philosophy  whether  ancient  or  modern, 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt ;  and  reasons  for  that  doubt 
will  be  submitted  in  the  present  article.  In  a  subsequent 
essay,  following  lines  laid  down  in  previous  articles  on 
Infinity,  Perfection,  Eternity  and  Human  Personality,  I 
will  offer  tentative  suggestions  towards  further  development 
which  seems  to  be  called  for. 

As  a  revelation  doctrine,  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  of  God 
was  necessitated  by  belief  in  a  Divine  Incarnation.  The 
Deity  already  attributed  to  our  Lord  when  St.  Paul  wrote 
his  Epistles,  and  the  cosmical  significance  of  Christ  upon 
which  that  Apostle  enlarges,  require  some  such  distinction 
within  the  Godhead  as  finds  definite  expression  in  the 
Logos-doctrine  of  St.  John.  So  also  do  the  utterances 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  language  of  St.  John,  which  reft 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  as  if  they  were  three  Subjects, 
each  with  a  knowledge,  a  will,  and  a  sphere  of  activity 
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(however  shared)  of  His  own.  To  express  adequately  the 
impression  which  the  Founder  of  Christianity  made  upon 
His  generation,  to  give  validity  to  the  claims  which  He 
made  for  Himself,  to  explain  His  self-consciousness,  it  is 
necessary,  if  we  take  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  concern- 
ing Him  to  be  in  the  main  trustworthy,  to  adopt  a  Trini- 
tarian conception  of  God.  The  explicit  formulation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  thus  implicitly  contained  in  the 
alleged  facts  on  which  the  Christian  religion  is  based,  pro- 
ceeded, as  we  know,  tentatively  and  gradually,  before  its 
scientific  statement  became  definite  and  complete.  That 
such  a  statement  of  common  belief  would  eventually  have 
been  elaborated  by  the  Church  in  the  absence  of  all  eternal 
stimulus  to  definition,  may  be  considered  certain ;  for 
reasoning  men  cannot  remain  indefinitely  long  in  possession 
of  a  vitally  important  religious  belief  accepted  from  authori- 
tative tradition  without  thinking  out  its  implications,  its 
relations  to  knowledge  and  the  conduct  of  life.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  scientific  formulation  on  this  question,  as 
upon  others,  was  rendered  quite  inevitable  by  the  emer- 
gence, within  and  without  the  Church,  of  views,  the  con- 
sideration and  the  refutation  of  which  involved  the  thinking 
out,  and  the  clear  unambiguous  expression,  of  the  Church's 
implicit  belief.  The  only  other  alternative  was  to  with- 
draw from  controversy,  to  leave  the  enemy  in  possession 
of  the  field,  and  to  seek  refuge  in  unreasoning  and  unreasoned 
faith.  But  to  educated  Christian  believers,  from  St.  Paul 
onwards,  who  recognised  that  a  religion  which  does  not 
satisfy  the  reason  cannot  in  the  long  run  retain  the  adher- 
ence of  thinking  men,  this  policy  would  doubtless  seem  dis- 
astrous. At  any  rate  it  was  rejected,  though  in  the  time 
of  the  Apologists  the  ignorant,  who  were  naively  monarchian, 
disliked  the  transition  from  undefined  belief  to  definite 
thought.  Christian  theology  consequently  came  into  being. 
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And  each  development  of  doctrine  was  not  due  to  love  of 
subtle  distinctions,  inordinate  or  irreverent  curiosity, 
desire  to  score  points  against  adversaries,  or  even  to  any 
kind  of  purely  intellectualistic  motive.  One  cannot  attri- 
bute the  dogmatic  zeal  of  an  Athanasias,  or  of  a  Nestorius. 
for  instance,  to  anything  but  unfeigned  belief  that  rejection 
of  the  phrases  for  which  they  so  strenuously  contended 
involved  loss  of  the  vitally  religious  elements,  the  soterio- 
logical  or  redemptive  aspects,  of  Christianity. 

Thus  the  fact  that  early  Christian  theologians,  while 
compelled  to  seek  to  know  the  things  that  had  been  freely 
given  of  God,  is  compatible  with  the  fact  that  they  never 
attempted  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be  a 
necessity  for  thought,  or  to  prove  it  by  philosophically 
motived  arguments.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did 
point  out  that  the  demands  of  reason  in  their  day  were 
met  and  satisfied  by  the  distinctively  Christian  conception 
of  God,  is  true.  But  they  did  not  argue  that  the  doctrine 
was  true  because  it  alone  satisfied  reason  ;  they  rather 
argued  that  it  satisfied  reason  because  it  was  true.  They 
derived  it  not  from  philosophical  grounds,  but  from  the 
facts  in  which  it  was  revealed.  Philosophy  did  but  furnish 
the  notions  and  the  terms  instrumental  to  its  definite 
expression.  This  will  need  to  be  borne  in  mind  if  to-day 
we  find  that  those  terms  and  categories  are  partly  obsolete 
or  meaningless,  and  if  one  may  doubt  whether  thry  did 
not  lead  to  the  surrender — so  far  as  intellectual  formulation 
is  concerned — of  the  plain  implications  of  the  language  of 
Scripture  which  they  were  expressly  employed  to  in 
unambiguous.  However,  the  early  Fathers  believed  them- 
selves to  have  found  that  what  they  had  accepted  as  a 
revealed  mystery,  and  what  especially  the  Jewish  Christiana 
already  felt  to  be  an  obscure  complication  of  their  inherited 
pure  monotheism,  contained  both  an  answer  to  problems 
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with  which  Greek  philosophy  had  grappled  in  vain,  and 
also  a  condition  of  rationally  maintaining,  with  the  Jew, 
the  unity  of  God.  <%  The  unity  which  derives  the  Trinity 
out  of  its  own  self,"  says  Tertullian,  "  so  far  from  being 
destroyed,  is  actually  supported  by  it."  Of  all  patristic 
writers  the  Apologists  came  nearest  to  being  intellectualists : 
because,  of  course,  their  business  was  largely  to  meet  the 
Greek  philosopher  on  his  own  ground  ;  but  how  far  they 
were  from  being  purely  rationalistic  philosophers  in  their 
speculation  concerning  the  Trinity,  is  shewn  by  their  taking 
over  from  tradition  the  belief  in  a  third  Person  in  the  God- 
head, for  Whom  they  had  as  yet  no  place  or  need — as  they 
had  for  the  Logos — in  their  philosophical  teaching  concern- 
ing the  Deity  and  His  relation  to  the  world. 

We  need  not  here  recur  to  the  philosophical  problems 
of  antiquity,  and  their  development  from  the  Eleatic  School 
to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  which  the  Apologists  and  other- 
Fathers  had  in  view  when  they  pleaded  for  the  superior 
rationality  of  the  Christian  conception  of  God.  Monarchian- 
ism  was  repudiated,  not  for  its  philosophical  difficulties, 
but  because  it  was  incompatible  with  the  implicit  contents 
of  the  historical  Christian  revelation. 

But  there  are  other  forms  of  Monarchianism  than  the 
form  condemned  in  Sabellianism,  according  to  which  the 
three  Divine  Persons  were  but  temporal  roles  played  by 
one  God  lacking  eternal  self -differentiation.  The  orthodox 
Trinitarianism  as  expounded  in  the  Nicene  and  Cappadocian 
theology,  in  John  of  Damascus  and  in  the  Schoolmen  as 
typified  by  Aquinas,  and  in  post-Reformation  literature, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  down  to  the  present  day,  is 
as  Monarchian  in  every  sense,  save  one,  as  Sabellianism  ; 
and,  apart  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  (on  which 
it  is  entirely  grounded)  seems  to  be  perfectly  capable  of 
being  embraced  by  a  modern  Unitarian.  The  sole  point 
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in  which  orthodoxy  differs  from  Sabellianism  is  that  the 
distinctions — the  Persons — in  the  Godhead  are  conceived 
by  the  Church  to  be  eternal,  intrinsic,  and  necessary  as 
such  ;  whereas  in  the  heresy  just  named  they  are  purely 
temporal,  contingent,  and  indeed  merely  temporary.  In 
both  cases  they  are  equally  impersonal  in  the  modern  sense 
of  '  personality  '  as  applied  to  human  beings.  There  is 
one  self-consciousness  not  three  self-consciousnesses,  one  will 
not  three  wills,  one  spirit  or  subject  not  three  spirits  or 
subjects,  in  the  triune  God.  And  so  far,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  doctrine  of  God  between  Trinitarianism  and 
Unitarianism.  Whether  the  orthodox  doctrine,  which 
throughout  its  history  has  been  so  anxious  to  preserve  the 
monarchian  or  severely  monotheistic  standpoint,  really 
abides  by  the  revelation  facts  from  which  it  set  out,  and 
really  possesses  any  of  the  theological,  economic,  religious, 
and  philosophical  values  which  it  has  claimed,  are  questions 
which  call  for  discussion. 

We  may  enter  upon  this  discussion  by  briefly  glancing 
at  the  several  successive  determinations  of  orthodox  Trini- 
tarian doctrine  which  may  be  regarded  as  salient  and 
authoritative,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  theological 
and  philosophical  value. 

The  Nicene  theologians  established  the  oneness,  that  is 
the  numerical  identity  as  distinguished  from  the  qualitative 
likeness,  of  the  essence  or  substance  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  the  eternal  derivation  of  the  Son  out  of  the  essence 
of  the  Father.  The  latter  doctrine  distinguished  orthodoxy 
from  Sabellianism,  and  both  the  latter  and  the  former 
differentiated  it  from  Arianism.  What  exactly  the  ovaia 
of  Nicene  theology  signifies,  in  terms  of  current  categories, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say.  If  the  word  denoted  a 
generic  concept,  the  abstract  conception  of  Deity  as  share- 
able, possibly,  by  several  Divine  Beings,  then  of  course 
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one  oixria,  in  the  numerical  sense  of  '  one,'  would  be 
compatible  with  the  supposition  that  the  three  Persons 
were  individual  Subjects.  This  sense  of  ova-La  is  generally 
asserted  not  to  have  been  that  in  which  the  Fathers  used 
the  term.  The  word  is  rather  given  a  meaning  which  is 
not  abstract,  but  concrete  ;  a  meaning  different  from  that 
of  <£uo-t<?  (characteristics  or  traits)  and  is  said  to  have  denoted 
"  the  very  being  of  God  " — which  is  an  indefinite  concept— 
or  that  underlying  principle  in  virtue  of  which  God  is  what 
He  is,  which  again  lapses  into  a  possibly  generic  idea. 
But,  leaving  these  difficulties  of  interpretation  aside,  the 
Divine  ovvia  was  regarded  as  existing  whole  and  undimin- 
ished  in  each  of  the  three  Persons,  though  how  this  could 
be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  of  eternal  hypostatic  dis- 
tinctions— the  proprietates  or  iSioTtjTes  of  later  teaching — 
ancient  orthodoxy  never  made  clear  :  different  proprie- 
tates would  seem  to  imply,  so  far,  differences  of  ovaia,  for 
diversity  of  attributes  points  to  diversity  of  underlying 
substance.  However,  the  Athanasian  doctrine  was  intended 
to  rule  out  the  idea  of  three  Divine  Subjects  ;  and  in  so 
doing  it  implied  that  the  quasi-tritheistic  language  of  the 
New  Testament  was  but  figurative  speech.  Tertullian 
calls  the  '  Persons  '  relations  or  aspects  ;  and  though  he 
names  them  '  substantive,'  the  relations  and  aspects  are 
but  adjectival. 

When  ovffia  and  vTroffraais  came  to  be  distinguished, 
and  the  proprietates  of  the  hypostases  to  be  emphasised, 
in  the  Cappadocian  theology,  we  at  first  observe,  in  the 
teaching  of  Basil,  a  tendency  which  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  a  real  distinction  between  the  Persons.  Basil  introduced 
the  relation  KOWOV — tStov,  and  was  put  in  a  difficulty  to 
save  himself  from  admitting  that  the  common  ovaia  was 
a  generic  abstraction,  or  else  a  quartum  quid.  He  resorted 
to  the  old  doctrine  that  the  Father  is  the  sole  source  of 
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the  Godhead  :  a  doctrine  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
transferring  language  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  incarnate 
Son,  to  the  eternal  and  intrinsic  relation  of  the  second 
Person  of  the  Trinity  to  the  first,  and  which  presents  grave 
difficulties  not  only  for  orthodox  theology  itself  but  also 
for  philosophical  interpretation  of  the  Trinitarian  dogma. 
If  the  relations  of  Fatherhood  (or  dyeweaia)  and  Sonship 
(or  yew7)(w)  be  not  determinations  of  the  common  ovala, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Father,  qua  Father  or 
first  hypostasis,  can  '  beget '  the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  or 
how  one  hypostasis  can  be  derived  from  another  hypostasis. 
It  is  by  this  questionable  element  in  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  partly,  that  the  Cappadocian  Fathers  saved 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead  ;  other  devices,  equally  unsatisfy- 
ing to  modern  thought,  such  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa's  Platonic 
realism,  were  also  used.  And  indeed  the  Cappadocia; 
especially  Gregory  of  Nyssa — do  not  seem  to  have  been  at 
home  with  the  ideas  which  they  contributed  to  the  definition 
of  the  doctrine  in  question.  Even  as  conceived  by  Basil, 
the  hypostases  were  too  separate  for  their  inherited  '  mon- 
archianism  ' — if  one  may  so  call  the  ancient  emphasis  on 
the  Divine  unity.  Accordingly  we  find  already  in  their 
writings  the  tendency  to  merge  the  hypostases,  and  the 
t&oTT/re?  (aseity,  begottenness,  procession)  which  the 
hypostases  possessed,  into  one  another,  so  that  the  hypos 
tases  came  to  be  regarded  merely  as  properties  or  relations. 
The  Cappadocians  endeavoured  to  cling  to  the  view  that 
the  oMa  was  determinate  in  itself,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  regard  the  IB tori/re?  as  its  determinations.  This  ie 
logically  impossible.  And,  as  usual  throughout  the  history 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we  find  thoughts  played  with 
which  inevitably  lead  on  to  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Society ; 
these  thoughts,  after  some  vacillation  between  monarchian 
and  tritheistic  tendencies,  discarded  for  renewed  insistence 
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on  the  Divine  unity ;  and  an  implicit  or  explicit  appeal 
to  the  inscrutableness  of  the  whole  mystery.  Whenever 
an  individual,  such  as  Philoponus,  exchanges  the  Platonic 
logic  for  the  Aristotelian,  we  get  explicit  tritheism  formu- 
lated ;  but  such  occurrences  have  been  extremely  rare, 
and  such  teaching  has  always  been  promptly  condemned 
as  shocking. 

In  the  age  of  the  great  Cappadocians  T^OTTO?  rr;?  uVapf  eax? 
acquired  currency  as  a  technical  phrase  to  denote  and 
explain  the  Divine  hypostases  and,  at  the  same  time,  their 
ZStoTT/re?.  Its  ambiguity,  when  used  for  both  the  hypos- 
tases and  their  distinguishing  characteristics,  met  a  felt 
want  and  served  to  hide  away  difficulties,  such  as  have 
already  here  been  hinted  at,  with  which  no  Church  doctor 
was  then  philosopher  enough  to  cope.  The  Persons  thus 
came  to  be  conceived  as  determinate  ways  of  subsisting 
on  the  part  of  the  numerically  one  ovala  or  Divine  subject. 
Now  a  '  mode  '  suggests  some  distinction  other  than  that 
of  the  addition  of  a  new  substantial  entity — like  a  posture, 
to  use  Bishop  South's  analogy.  Modes  are  thus  adjectival, 
not  substantive  ;  and  so,  by  common  adoption  of  T POTTO t 
TT}?  v7rdp% eo>9  to  designate  the  connotation  of  '  Persons,' 
the  Church  sanctioned  the  resolution  of  the  Divine  Persons 
of  the  Trinity  into  mere  adjectives — either  attributes  or 
relations  of  the  one  Divine  Subject  to  Himself.  If  so  vague 
a  phrase  can  be  said  to  fix  anything,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
fixed  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Eastern  Church  with 
regard  to  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  fixed  it  finally 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  assimilated,  through  John  of 
Damascus,  by  Aquinas. 

Western  theology,  from  Tertullian  onwards,  followed  the 
same  general  trend,  making  the  Persons  to  be  adjectives 
of  the  One  God.  When  Augustine  substituted  '  one  God 
the  Trinity  '  for  one  *  God  the  Father,'  he  gave  exoression 
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to  an  idea  which,  if  developed,  might  have  led  to  profound 
alterations  in  the  Church's  doctrine,  and  to  most  important 
developments,  from  the  philosophical  point  of  view.  But 
this  promise  he  did  not  fulfil.  He  retains  the  doctrine  that 
the  Father  is  the  sole  fountain  of  Deity,  which  at  once 
annuls  all  fruitful  meaning  in  the  phrase  '  one  God  the 
Trinity.'  The  doctrine  of  7re/H;£a>p7;<rt9,  or  circumincessio, 
already  implicit  in  the  Nicene  teaching,  was  so  formulated 
by  Augustine  as  not  to  imply  the  mutual  interpenetration 
of  distinct  subjects  possibly  more  '  pervious  *  than  human 
selves  are,  or  the  joint  activity  and  co-operation  of  dis- 
tinct agents  with  different  wills  united  by  moral  harmony, 
but  as  implying  that  the  agencies  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  are  numerically  one  and  identical.  Also  his  psycho- 
logical analogies  used  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  Trinity, 
reduce  the  Persons  to  modes  of  consciousness,  so  that  God 
is  triune  only  in  the  sense  that  a  human  being  may  be 
regarded  as  triune. 

Thus,  long  before  it  received  express  formulation  at  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1215,  the  doctrine  of  the  Una  Res  was 
the  teaching  of  the  great  Doctors  of  the  Church.  Each 
Person  is  the  whole  Godhead  ;  each  is  as  much  the 
Res  as  all  together.  The  ov<ria  is  numerically,  not  merely 
qualitatively,  one  ;  the  powers  and  properties  of  any  one 
of  the  hypostases — His  thoughts,  volitions,  and  agencies — 
only  excepting  the  proprieiates  of  aseity,  generation,  and 
procession,  are  the  powers  and  properties  of  each  of  the 
others.  The  Persons  are  eternal  modes,  rpowoi  vTrapgew?  : 
modes  of  eternal  and  intrinsic  being  as  distinguished  from 
the  Sabellian  modes  of  revelation,  but  still  modes.  The 
orthodox  idea  of  the  Trinity  is  essentially  modalism.  But 
it  was  claimed  l>y  Church  writers  that  a  mode,  which  cannot 
exist  l>y  itself  or  be  self-subsist  nit  i  illy  include^  in 

it  (and  not  merely  implic-)  the  nit  it  v  or  res  of  which  it  is 
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a  mode — a  curious  piece  of  medieval  logic  ;  so  that  each 
Person  can  be  said  to  include  the  whole  Godhead.  Setting 
out  from  the  pure  unity,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no 
way  to  real  distinctions,  to  other  than  modal  Persons. 
The  Nicene  Fathers  failed  to  shew  how  three  can  be  one; 
the  Schoolmen,  as  we  shall  see,  failed  to  shew  how  one  can 
be  three  :  for  neither  ancient  nor  medieval  orthodoxy  were 
the  Persons  members  of  a  class,  self-subsistent  subjects. 

From  Abelard  onwards,  the  Schoolmen  are  inclined  to 
identify  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  with  the  three  major 
attributes,  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Love.  Aquinas  is  generally 
represented  as  having  taught  this  doctrine.  But  these 
three  *  essential  attributes/  according  to  him,  are  but 
'  appropriated '  to  the  three  Persons,  with  '  fittingness,' 
in  order  to  manifest  the  Persons  to  our  minds.  He  does 
not  teach  that  each  of  these  attributes  is,  or  even  be- 
longs to,  one  separate  Person  exclusively  ;  indeed  Aquinas 
regards  these  attributes  as  not  really  distinct  in  God.  These 
views  come  very  near  to  implying  that  the  hypostatic 
distinctions  are  the  creation  of  our  subjectivity  ;  though 
that  was  not  the  great  Summist's  intended  meaning. 
The  distinctions  really  subsist,  but  are  not  several  realities. 
In  fact  the  Persons  are  expressly  defined  by  Aquinas  to 
be  relations  as  subsisting  in  the  Divine  nature  :  they  are 
Paternity,  Filiation,  Procession,  i.e.,  relations  of  God  to 
Himself.  Nothing  can  be  more  impersonal,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term,  than  a  relation  ;  and  in  explicitly  resolv- 
ing the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  into  relations  Aquinas,  who 
thereby  gave  definite  expression  to  the  idea  after  which  the 
ancient  Church  had  been  tentatively  groping,  revealed  how 
essentially  monarchian  (unitarian)  and  modalistic  was  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

The  enormous  distance  between  the  language  of  Scripture 
on  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  grounded,  and  the 
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teaching  of  Aquinas  in  which  the  thought  of  the  Church 
may  be  said  to  reach  its  climax  of  development  and  defini- 
tion, is  truly  staggering.  This  will  be  realised  by  any  one 
who  attempts  to  re- write  relevant  passages  from  the  fourth 
gospel,  paraphrasing  them  into  the  dogmatic  and  technical 
language  of  Aquinas.  The  New  Testament,  if  the  Church's 
Trinitarian  doctrine  be  accepted,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
mass  of  the  most  extravagantly  figurative  hypo  ions. 

It  becomes  a  serious  question  whether  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  with  which  we  are  left  possess  any  religious  value. 
or  even  any  theological  value.  All  philosophical  valu*-. 
such  as  will  later  form  a  subject  for  our  discussion,  certainly 
vanishes.  It  would  be  easy  to  shew,  also,  that  the  doctrine, 
in  the  form  in  which  the  Church  has  been  content  to  formu- 
late it,  is  full  of  self-contradictions  :  nowhere  are  these 
more  obvious  than  in  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas.  And  it 
is  quite  plain  that  many  expositions  of  the  doctrine  fur- 
nished by  competent  theologians  of  the  modem  and  the 
recent  periods,  especially  such  as  seek  to  point  out  its 
religious,  theological,  and  philosophical  value,  depart  from 
the  purely  relational  and  modal  characterisation  of  the 
Divine  Persons  such  as  is  presented,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  theology  of  the  authoritative  Doctors  of  the  Chi 
from  Tertullian  or  Athanasius  to  Aquinas.  This  fact 
implies  that  the  officially  authoritative  doctrine  is  too 
severely  Unitarian  for  many  modern  minds  :  but  th 
are  given  to  'thinking  out'  have  seldom  expressed  their 
discontent,  which  perhaps  is  mostly  subconscious,  and  have 
not  indicated  the  lines  along  wliich  the  traditional  doctnm 
is  to  be  reconstructed  ;  while  popular  writers  who  cling 
to  orthodoxy  and  yet  allow  themselves  to  speak  of  God 
as  a  Social  Being,  are  generally  too  superficial  to  feel  the 
need  of  radical  reconstruction. 

ich  phrases  as  have  been  suggested  as  alternatives  to 
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the  traditional  '  modes  of  being,'  with  a  view  to  expressing 
the  orthodox  connotation  of  '  hypostasis  '  or  *  Person  ' 
in  the  Trinitarian  sense,  have  not  proved  helpful.  Thus 
Dorner  offers  '  eternal  points  of  mediation  '  ;  but  the  words 
convey  no  meaning.  And  when  this  theologian  quotes, 
apparently  with  approval,  the  view  of  Athanasius  that 
God  is  only  self -originating  (whatever  that  may  mean)  and 
self-conscious  by  means  of  the  triad,  while  all  the  members 
of  the  triad  are  to  be  regarded  as  perfect  in  that  all  the 
Divine  attributes  belong  to  each  of  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  denies  self -consciousness  to  the  Persons  severally,  he 
would  seem  to  involve  himself  in  self-contradiction.  A 
hypostasis  that  is  impersonal  in  the  sense  of  lacking  self- 
consciousness  does  not  seem  capable  of  possessing  the  Divine 
attributes  ;  for  possession  of  the  attributes  would  seem 
necessarily  to  presuppose  self -consciousness.  Ancient  and 
modern  theologians  alike,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  who 
have  regarded  the  Christian  idea  of  God  as  a  contribution 
to  philosophy,  have  always  found  it  necessary  to  speak, 
as  do  the  Scriptures,  of  the  '  Persons  '  as  if  they  were 
severally  endowed  with  self-consciousness,  though  predi- 
cating personality  in  the  full  sense  only  of  their  unity. 
But  inasmuch  as  to  attribute  self-consciousness  to  the 
Father,  to  the  eternal  or  pre-existent  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  severally,  seems  to  imply  what  is  called  tritheism, 
the  Church,  or  rather  its  authoritative  representatives 
(whether  councils  or  individual  Doctors)  has  always  shrunk 
with  something  like  abhorrence  from  such  a  step.  As  Dr. 
Sanday  has  recently  observed,  the  traditional  meaning  of 
e  Person  '  or  '  hypostasis  '  seems  to  be  mode  of  being, 
which  serves  as  ground  or  basis  of  special  function,  but 
just  stops  short  of  'individual.'  "The  little  less,  and 
what  worlds  away  !  "  There  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  force 
in  the  qualification  '  just  stops  short '  ;  but  when  we  try 
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to  think  what  precisely  can  be  meant,  we  are  as  much  baffled 
as  by  Dorner's  phrase,  "  points  of  eternal  mediation."  It 
is  a  grave  question  whether  '  stopping  short  '  at  all  can 
leave  a  Trinitarian  doctrine  which  is  not  devoid  of  all 
value,  and  whether  the  '  as  if,'  referred  to  just  now,  must 
not  be  done  away  with.  Popular  religious  thought  has 
leaped  the  '  tritheistic  '  precipice,  though  it  would  doubt- 
less be  perturbed  if  charged  with  having  performed  the 
feat ;  so  indeed  has  all  thought,  unthought-out,  of  God  as 
a  Social  Being.  Careful  theology  will  be  slow  to  take 
deliberately  a  step  so  momentous,  against  which  so  much 
inherited  sentiment  is  opposed  and  which  obviously  leads 
to  new  difficulties.  But  many  perhaps  will  now  feel  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  consideration  of  the  step  and  of  the  con- 
sequences which  it  would  entail.  And,  to  return  to  a  topic 
which  was  occupying  us  just  now,  it  is  becoming  plain  that 
the  phrases  in  which  orthodox  thought  has  sought  to  make 
a  permanent  halting-place  on  the  hither  side  of  the  precipice 
are  wholly  unsatisfying.  Some  such  phrases  have  already 
been  instanced  ;  a  few  more  may  now  be  mentioned. 

Theologians  imbued  with  Hegelian  philosophy  have  de- 
scribed the  second  and  third  Persons  of  the  Trinity  as  '  God 
going  out  of  '  and  '  God  returning  to  Himself.'  But  these 
phrases  can  merely  be  figurative  expressions  for  v 
are  sometimes  called  the  '  moments  '  of  self-consciousness, 
that  is  the  necessary  elements  which  analysis  distingui 
in  self-consciousness  rather  than  separable  or  successive 
stages  therein  ;  and  even  so  they  would  be  more  abstract 
than  *  modes  of  being.'  Similarly,  when  we  are  told  that 
in  the  Son  the  Father  *  objectifies  Himself,'  and  in  the 
Spirit  '  n  -objectifies  Himself'  or  'restores  Himself  from 
self-dircmptinn.'  it  is  only  asserted  in  obscure  language 
that  <;<>.!  is  self-con M-imi^  :  and  the  Son  and  Spirit,  so 
described,  are  as  impti  m  t  IK-  relations  into 
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Aquinas  resolved  the  Persons.  The  question  of  the  Divine 
Self-consciousness  is  rather  a  philosophical  problem  than 
one  with  which  dogmatic  theology,  proceeding  from  the 
facts  of  a  historical  revelation,  is  concerned,  and  therefore 
does  not  belong  to  the  scope  of  the  present  article,  which 
is  rather  a  discussion  of  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the 
traditional  dogmatic  statements  of  the  triune  nature  of 
God,  and  their  value  for  dogmatic  theology  as  a  whole. 

These  statements,  it  has  been  hinted,  are  inadequate ; 
and  now  that  implications  have  been  clearly  brought  to 
light,  their  inadequacy  as  an  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tural data  can  be  more  plainly  indicated. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  Trini- 
tarian doctrine  statements  in  the  New  Testament  which 
are  primarily  if  not  exclusively  concerned  with  the  incarnate 
Son.  As  Moberly  emphasised  in  his  Atonement  and  Per- 
sonality, there  are  many  predicates  which  may  be  assigned 
to  the  incarnate  Son  which  are  inapplicable  to  the  pre- 
existent  Logos,  and  vice  versa.  But  besides  the  prologue 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  there  are  other  passages  which  refer 
to  the  pre-existent  Christ — the  Logos  of  St.  John  or  St. 
Paul's  Christ  of  cosmic  and  pre-Incarnate  significance, 
which  imply  intercommunion  between  Him  and  the  Father, 
and  therefore  imply  two  subjects  of  self-conscious  experi- 
ence. And  the  conditions  which  limit  the  applicability  of 
New  Testament  statements  concerning  the  Son  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  intrinsic  and  eternal  Trinity  do  not  apply  at 
all  in  the  case  of  similar  statements — whether  of  our  Lord 
or  of  apostles — concerning  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  the 
Spirit,  though  not  always  clearly  differentiated  from  the 
Son,  is  always  represented  as  a  self-conscious  subject. 
His  '  knowledge,'  etc.,  might,  in  accordance  with  the 
orthodox  doctrine,  be  numerically  identical  with  the  Father's 
knowledge,  etc.  ;  but  intercession,  wlu'ch  is  attributed  to 
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Him,  as  it  is  also  to  the  ascended  Christ,  surely  implies 
a  relation  between  two  numerically  different  subjects. 
Moreover  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
according  to  which  His  Divine  nature  or  the  Logos  was  the 
'  centre  of  His  personality  ' — or,  as  we  should  now  express 
it,  the  subject  of  His  experience — frees  the  theologian  who 
abides  by  this  Christological  doctrine  from  the  conditions 
and  limitations  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and 
necessitates  the  use  of  many  statements  concerning  the 
Son  as  incarnate  in  his  determination  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  intrinsic  Trinity.  This,  however,  is  not  a  point  to 
press,  as  recent  Christological  thought  has  moved  in  some 
respects  from  the  traditional  lines.  But  if  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  to  form  the  basis  for  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
it  may  surely  be  said  that  the  modalistic  interpretation  of 
the  Trinity  which  is  embodied  in  the  Church's  authoritative 
theology  is  far  from  doing  full  justice,  not  only  to  particular 
passages,  but  also  to  the  whole  trend  of  its  prima  facie 
meaning.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  that  a  choice  must  be 
made  between  explaining  away  such  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  as  suggest  necessity  for  the  idea  of  a  triune  < 
so  that  they  may  be  taken  as  figurative  personifications, 
or  else  advancing  from  so  modalistic  a  conception  of  the 
Trinity  as  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  theology  to  one  which 
takes  with  all  seriousness  the  suggestion  that  the  Godhead 
is  comparable  to  a  society  of  distinct  subjects.  This  la 
idea,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  tentatively  ;m<l  ugly 

approached  by  a  recent  theologian  here  and  there  ;  but  so 
long  as  the  language  of  orthodoxy  is  retained,  implying 
that  the  Divine  Persons  are  merely  intrinsic  relations  of 
one  Divine  subject  to  Himself,  nothing  but  internal  con- 
tradiction can  be  the  outcome  of  such  attempts  to  represent 
God  as  social.  It  belongs  rather  to  philosophy  to  inquire 
whether  God  can  be  conceived  as  personal,  in  any  sense  that 
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can  be  serviceable  to  religion,  without  being  regarded  as  a 
society  of  subjects  ;  and  in  a  subsequent  article  such  a 
philosophical  inquiry  will  be  undertaken.  Meanwhile  the 
doubt  may  be  expressed  whether  any  less  '  tritheistically  ' 
inclined  conception  will  suffice  to  support  the  idea  of  an 
incarnation  of  God  in  Christ,  if  *  incarnation  '  is  to  mean 
more  than  mere  *  immanence  '  differing  only  in  degree 
from  that  which  is  involved  in  creation,  providence,  and 
inspiration.  The  Unitarian's  objection  to  Christianity 
centres  in  rejection  of  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  con- 
sequently extends  to  any  such  doctrine  of  God  as  seems  to 
be  exclusively  called  for  by  the  theory  of  an  incarnation. 
But,  apart  from  the  incarnation  of  Deity  in  Christ,  there 
would  seem  to  be  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
which  has  taken  shape  through  a  long  process  of  develop- 
ment, such  as  to  give  the  strictest  Unitarian  ground  for 
rejecting  it.  It  is  as  modalistic  as  he  could  desire.  And 
it  should  follow  that  the  doctrine,  as  hitherto  defined,  must 
be  inadequate  for  a  distinctively  Christian  theology. 

F.  R.  TENNANT. 


PSALM  CX. 

THE  one  hundred  and  tenth  psalm  is  interesting  for  many 
reasons — its  reference  to  our  Lord's  priesthood,  the  use  made 
of  it  by  St.  Paul  to  define  the  duration  of  Christ's  mediatorial 
kingdom,  and  the  argument  based  on  it  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Still,  important  as  these  questions  are,  quit* 
as  great  interest  has  always  been  shown  in  the  employment 
of  the  Psalm  by  our  Lord  to  present  an  insoluble  problem  to 
the  Jewish  authorities  :  "  David  himself  said  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand, 
till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.  David  therefore  him- 
self calleth  him  Lord  ;  and  whence  is  he  then  his  son  ?  "  The 
first  conclusion  we  may  draw  from  this  is  that  the  Psalm  at 
that  time  was  unhesitatingly  ascribed  to  David.  If  the  Jews 
could  have  disputed  this,  they  would  certainly  have  done  so. 
If  we  accept  this,  the  second  conclusion  follows  that  the  most 
obvious  reference  of  the  Psalm  is  to  David's  son,  Solomon. 
"  David  calls  him  Lord  ;  whence  is  he  his  son  ?  "  Yet,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  no  one  has  ever  suggested  that  Solomon 
is  the  subject  of  the  Psalm.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  article  to 
prove  that  the  Psalm  was  written  either  by  David  himself 
or  by  some  one  in  his  immediate  circle,  with  reference  to 
Solomon.  In  doin^  this  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  discuss 
the  question  on  purely  literary  and  critical  grounds  and  only 
to  use  the  interpretation  in  the  New  Testament  as  evidence 
of  the  traditional  explanation. 

At  one  time  it  seemed  probable  that  there  would  be  a 
consensus  of  critical  opinion  in  favour  of  assigning  the  Psalm 
to  the  age  of  the  Maccabees.  The  exact  person  referred  to 
was  not  quite  certain.  Hitzig  and  Olshausen  thought  of 
Jonathan,  while  Dr.  Cheym  u  ith  greater  probability  selected 
'ii  Still  this  was  a  detail  which  in  no  way  affected  the 
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credibility  of  the  theory,  Two  objections  have,  however, 
been  urged  against  it  which  appear  fatal.  In  the  first  place 
the  Psalm  refers  to  a  Jewish  king  who  received  the  additional 
honour  of  the  priesthood  while  the  Maccabees  were  priests 
first  and  princes  afterwards.  In  the  second  place  the  Psalm 
is  evidently  based  on  some  prophetic  utterance  regarding 
the  subject  of  the  Psalm,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees' 
prophecy  had  long  been  dead. 

Gratz  avoids  the  second  of  these  difficulties  by  connecting  it 
with  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedech.  He  argues  from  Zechariah 
iii.  1  that  another  branch  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  disputed 
Joshua's  claim  to  the  high -priesthood.  Hence  this  Psalm 
was  written  by  an  adherent  who  zealously  took  the  side  of 
Joshua.  The  contention  was  so  sharp  that  the  prophets 
themselves  were  divided,  Haggai  taking  the  side  of  Zerub- 
babel,  the  descendant  of  David  ;  Zechariah  the  side  of 
Joshua,  the  descendant  of  Aaron.  Accordingly  we  are  able 
to  understand  the  language  of  the  Psalm  by  comparing  the 
precisely  similar  language  of  Zechariah  vi.  12, 13.  This  theory 
successfully  avoids  the  second  of  the  objections  urged  above, 
but  it  leaves  the  first  untouched.  Moreover,  as  Dr.  Briggs 
points  out,  the  author  of  the  Psalm  knows  nothing  of  a 
dominion  in  the  future  or  postponed,  or  of  a  period  of  humili- 
ation for  the  king  and  people.  The  date  must  therefore  be 
earlier  than  the  Assyrian  invasions.  In  addition  there  is  the 
phrase,  "  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek."  Gratz  indeed 
translates  it "  according  to  my  promise,  my  king  for  righteous- 
ness," but  this  seems  a  desperate  expedient. 

The  mention  of  the  Assyrian  invasions  at  once  suggests 
Hezekiah.  This  was  the  ordinary  Jewish  interpretation  in 
the  time  of  Justin  and  Tertullian,  and  no  more  suitable 
occasion  could  be  suggested  for  verses  5  and  6  of  the  Psalm 
than  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army.  Still  it  leaves 
the  reference  to  Melchizedek  quite  unexplained.  As  Justin 
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pointed  out  to  Trypho,  Hezekiah  was  not  a  priest  in  the  past 
; hi  id  is  not  an  everlasting  priest  now. 

Many  writers,  including  Delitzsch,  Perowne,  Jennings  and 
Lowe,  hold  that  the  Psalm  was  written  by  David  and  directly 
refers  to  the  future  Messiah  and  not  to  any  contemporary 
king  of  Israel.  Perowne  rightly  urges  that  this  must  have 
been  the  traditional  interpretation  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  or 
His  opponents  would  have  had  some  answer  ready.  On  t  he 
other  hand  Dean  Kirkpatrick  points  out  that,  if  we  could 
regard  the  Psalm  apart  from  the  New  Testament  interpreta- 
tation,  we  should  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  was  addressed 
by  a  prophet  to  the  reigning  king.  Dr.  Driver  brings  for- 
ward three  additional  arguments  :  ^(1)  "  My  Lord  "  is  the 
title  habitually  used  in  addressing  the  Israelitish  king ; 
(2)  Messianic  prophecies  always  have  their  starting-point  in 
actually  existing  institutions  ;  (3)  the  subject  of  the  Psalm  is 
a  victorious  Israelitish  king  triumphing  over  earthly  foes. 

These  considerations  appear  decisive  and  hence  th- 
seems  a  general  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  make  David 
the  subject  rather  than  the  author  of  the  Psalm.  Orelli  thinks 
it  was  written  by  Nathan  or  another  contemporary  prophet, 
and  depicts  the  glory  of  the  new  kingdom ;  and  Dean  Kirk- 
patrick suggests  that  the  occasion  was  the  transference  of  the 
Ark  to  Mount  Zion.  The  suggestion  is  a  very  attractive  one, 
but  the  objections  appear  as  fatal  to  this  theory  as  to  the 
assignment  of  the  Psalm  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  In 
the  first  place  David  ordinarily  employed  the  services  of 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  to  perform  priestly  functions,  and  there 
is  no  suggestion  that  it  was  ever  expected  that  he  would 
unite  in  his  own  person  the  offices  of  king  and  priest.  In  the 
second  place  the  eternity  of  the  rule  of  the  monarchy 
described  in  Psalm  ex.  seems  to  necessitate  some  connection 
between  it  and  the  promise  to  David  contained  in  2  Samuel 
NII  But ,  if  we  admit  this,  then  the  declaration  in  the  Psalm 
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must  refer  not  to  David  but  to  his  descendant,  for  the 
language  in  2  Samuel  is  free  from  the  slightest  ambiguity  : 
"When  thy  days  shall  be  fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt  sleep 
with  thy  fathers,  I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  which 
shall  proceed  out  of  thy  bowels.  .  .  .  and  I  will  establish  the 
throne  of  his  kingdom  for  ever." 

It  is  surprising  that  the  Psalm  has  not  generally  been  con- 
nected with  Solomon,  for  this  theory  satisfies  every  condition 
and  is  exposed  to  no  real  difficulty.  By  a  contemporary  the 
prophecy  of  Nathan  would  be  supposed  to  refer  simply  and 
directly  to  Solomon.  Not  till  later  would  it  be  realised  that 
that  monarch  did  not  fulfil  it.  If  Orelli  is  justified  in  think- 
ing that  the  Psalm  commemorates  the  glory  of  the  new 
kingdom,  the  eternity  of  that  kingdom  was  connected,  not 
with  David  but,  with  his  son.  If  Ewald  could  feel  confident 
that  the  king  referred  to  must  be  David,  "  for  king  and  king- 
dom appear  here  at  the  highest  stage  of  greatness  and  glory," 
we  must  remember  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
Solomon  both  king  and  kingdom  appeared  even  more  glor- 
ious. Such  passages  as  1  Kings  iii.  12,  13  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  on  this  point. 

Moreover  such  a  reference  would  explain  nearly  every  detail 
of  the  Psalm.  The  prophetic  utterance  with  which  it  begins 
would  find  its  interpretation  in  2  Samuel  vii.  4,  8,  17,  28.  In 
addition  Psalm  Ixxxix.  19  reminds  us  that  even  in  exile  the 
idea  was  continued  that  the  promise  with  regard  to  Solomon 
was  made  in  vision  and  prophecy.  Verse  28  of  the  same 
Psalm  would  explain  the  phrase  "  sware  "  in  Psalm  ex.,  which 
indeed  is  merely  the  interpretation  of  2  Samuel  vii.  28.  If  in  the 
opening  verse  of  the  Psalm  Jehovah  commands  the  king  to 
sit  on  His  right  hand,  we  are  assured  in  2  Chronicles  xxix.  23 
that  "  Solomon  sat  on  the  throne  of  Jehovah."  The  idea 
that  the  young  king  would  unite  in  his  person  the  twofold 
prerogative  of  the  rulers  of  Jerusalem  and  be  both  king  and 
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priest  may  easily  have  been  suggested  to  the  writer  by  Solo- 
mon's constant  superintendence  of  the  details  of  worship  in 
connexion  w  ith  the  building  of  the  Temple.  The  staten 
that  his  rule  would  be  eternal  is  merely  the  echo  of  what 
would  be  considered  to  be  God's  promise  with  regard  to 
Solomon  in  2  Samuel  vii.  13,  16,  25,  29.  The  wide  extent 
of  his  dominions,  alluded  to  in  verse  6  of  the  Psalm,  was 
net  iced  by  his  contemporaries  (2  Kings  iv.  21,  24)  and  has 
impressed  the  imagination  of  posterity. 

I  he  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  Solomon  thr 
subject  of  the  Psalm  is  the  mention  of  war  in  verses  6  to  7. 
Dean  Kirkpatrick  (on  Psalm  ii.),  however,  points  out  t 
the  difficulty  is  more  apparent  than  real.    The  subject  nations 
may  have  made  the  accession  of  the  young  king  an  occasion 
of  revolt.    Moreover  there  are  actual  indications  t 
reign  was  not  uniformly  peaceful.     He  made  great  mil. 
preparations  (1  Kings  iv.  26,  ix.  15  f.,  xi.  27).  and  actually 
engaged  in  war  (2  Chron.  viii.  3). 

We  have  left  it  uncertain  whether  the  Psalm  was  c< 
posed  by  David  himself  or  by  some  prophet  who  was 
contemporary  with  him.  On  the  whole  we  consider  it 
most  probable  that  the  Psalm  was  composed  by  some 
>het  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Solomon.  A 
psalm  composed  by  one  who  had  been  in  David's  immediate 
circle  would  naturally  by  the  time  of  our  Lord  be  ascribed 
to  David  himself  and  the  reference  to  Solomon  \vmild 
give  added  point  to  the  question:  "David  . -;dl«-th  him 
Lord ;  and  whence  is  he  his  son  ?  " 

H.  H.  B.  AYLES. 
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TRANSMIGRATION  AND  KARMA  AND  THEIR 
INFLUENCE  IN  LIVING  HINDUISM. 

THE  most  powerful  elements  in  Hinduism,  are  in  the  region 
of  ideas,  its  pantheism  or  monism,  in  the  region  of  conduct 
and  religion,  its  doctrines  of  transmigration  and  karma, 
and,  in  its  social  relationships,  the  system  of  caste.  I  propose 
to  consider  the  one  of  these  that  perhaps  is  most  profound 
and  far-reaching  in  its  influence  upon  the  character  and 
life  of  the  people,  and  has  been  so  throughout  many  cen- 
turies— the  belief  in  transmigration  and  karma.  As  I  have 
said  elsewhere,  "  the  whole  Indian  development  is  so  domi- 
nated by  it  that  Hinduism  is  in  many  respects  simply  an 
adjunct  of  this  view  of  life  and  its  destiny."  To  illustrate 
its  place  in  the  variety  of  Hindu  beliefs  I  have  made  use 
of  a  comparison  employed  by  Professor  William  James  in 
another  connexion.  The  &arraa-transmigration  doctrine 
lies  in  the  midst  of  the  efforts  of  the  Hindu  soul  to  formulate 
a  theory  of  the  universe  "like  a  corridor  in  a  hotel.  Innu- 
merable chambers  open  out  of  it.  In  one  you  may  find  a 
man  writing  an  atheistic  volume  ;  in  the  next  some  one 
on  his  knees  praying  for  faith  and  strength."  In  another  "  a 
system  of  idealistic  metaphysics  is  being  excogitated.  .  .  . 
They  all  own  the  corridor  and  all  must  pass  through  it  if 
they  want  a  practicable  way  of  getting  into  one  of  their 
respective  rooms."  It  is  desirable  accordingly,  if  we  are 
to  understand  the  Hindu  type  of  mentality,  that  we  should 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  this  doctrine  and  of  its  influ- 
ence in  their  lives.  It  inevitably  affects  profoundly  their 
whole  outlook  and  we  cannot  understand  the  faith  of  the 
devout  theist  on  his  knees  in  prayer  or  the  efforts  of  the 
social  reformer  or  the  pride  of  the  Brahman  and  the  sub- 
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mission  of  the  outcaste  unless  we  take  into  account  this 
background  of  all  their  belief  and  practice. 

The  two-fold  conception  of  karma  and  transmigration 
does  not  appear  to  be  an  inheritance  from  early  Vedic 
times.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Vedic  Hymns.  It 
is  in  the  Upanisads  that  we  find  it  first  referred  to.  There 
it  is  definitely  stated  that  "  as  a  man  acts,  as  he  conducts 
himself,  so  will  he  be  born."  It  is  probable  that  the  primi- 
tive idea  of  the  continuance  of  human  existence  in  animals 
and  trees  was  adopted  by  the  Aryan  invaders  from  the 
aborigines  of  the  land  and  that  their  thinkers,  applying 
their  subtle  minds  to  it,  built  up  on  this  foundation  the 
theory  of  a  continuous  chain  of  existences  bound  together 
by  a  law  of  retribution.  They  may  have  laid  hold  of  these 
ideas — it  has  been  suggested — at  the  same  stage  in  their 
thought  as  is  represented  in  the  history  of  Hebrew  religion 
by  the  book  of  Job.  The  old  naive  belief  in  material  recom- 
pense in  this  life  for  good  and  evil  conduct  having  proved 
untenable,  they  built  up  this  theory  as  a  means  of  solving 
the  problem.  Applying  it  not  only  to  the  present  but  to 
the  past  they  drew  the  conclusion  that  a  man's  life  now  is 
one  of  a  series  of  lives  that  have  had  no  beginning  and  look 
forward  to  no  end.  There  are  certain  points  in  regard  to 
this  doctrine  that  must  be  made  clear.  In  the  first  place 
we  must  realise  that  good  deeds  do  not  any  more  than  evil 
set  a  man  free  from  tin  wheel  to  which  his  life  is  bound.1 
y  may  have  the  effect  of  causing  him  to  U  re-born  as 
a  Brahman  or  even  a«  a  god,  but  still  the  wheel  revolves 
and  he  is  still  enslaved  to  living.  Again,  every  thing  that 
happens  or  shall  happen  is  inevitable.  "  How  shall  there 
be  in  this  samsara  (transmigratory  process)  any  uncaused 
action  I  "  Every  moment  of  man's  life  is  the  direct  result 
of  tome  act  (karma)  that  he  has  done  :  his  life  is  an  endlesa 

1  Cf.  Junes  Hi.  6:  rfe  rpvx*»  **  >«^a«u»,  the  wheel  oi  lurt h. 
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chain  of  close-linked  deeds,  all  made  of  the  same  stuff  and 
all,  whether  good  or  evil,  it  would  seem,  unbreakable. 
"  As  among  a  thousand  cows,"  says  the  Mahabharata,  "  a 
calf  will  find  its  mother,  so  the  deed  previously  done  will 
find  and  follow  its  doer."  Further,  as  experience  of  life 
goes  on  and  as  reflection  is  applied  to  such  a  doctrine  and 
its  consequences,  the  whole  of  life  becomes  inevitably 
infected  with  the  profoundest  pessimism.  Such  a  bondage 
must  breed  despair  and  the  desire,  deeper  than  all  else, 
to  find  some  gateway  of  escape.  But  whence  can  escape 
come  ?  The  reward  of  heaven  is  hated  no  less  than  the 
punishment  of  hell.  This  is  a  universal  and  quite  unmoral 
law.  The  working  out  of  karma  is  always  producing  new 
karma  to  be  worked  out  farther  and,  in  the  words  of  Deussen, 
the  clock  of  retribution  in  the  very  act  of  running  down 
winds  itself  up  again.  Such  a  thought  "  hangs  like  a  pall  " 
over  all  Indian  thought  and  life.  It  may  seem  to  furnish 
some  explanation  of  the  sorrows  and  inequalities  of  life. 
It  certainly  offers  no  mitigation  of  them  and  no  impulse 
to  the  endeavour  to  relieve  them. 

We  can  see,  I  think,  from  that  account  of  the  theory  that 
it  would  necessarily  resolve  itself  into  a  doctrine  of  fatalism. 
Karma,  which  simply  means  "  deed,"  is  something  done  in 
the  unknown  past,  in  "the  backward  and  abysm  of  time," 
something  that  cannot  be  altered  now,  and  whose  conse- 
quences can  only  be  endured.  Hence  the  word  in  common 
usage  comes  to  mean  "fate,  destiny."  A  synorym  for  it 
'  is  the  "  unseen  "  (adrista),  the  dark,  mysterious  shadow 
that  sits  and  waits  for  man.  What  a  man  is  now  and  does 
now  is  something  written  on  his  forehead,  inescapable. 
What  fate  has  written  on  the  forehead,  says  Tulsi  Das, 
neither  man  nor  God  nor  demon  is  able  to  efface.  For 
the  gods  too,  as  I  have  said,  are  subject  to  this  law — unless 
it  be  that  the  mysterious  Supreme  Spirit,  who  is  without 
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parts  and  passions,  is  beyond  its  reach.     To  be  re-born  in 
heaven  is  only  to  tarry  for  a  while  in  a  place  of  bliss,  from 
which  presently  one  may  fall  to  earthly  or  to  bestial  or  c 
lower  forms  of  life  and  suffering.     Life  thus  is,  as  one  writer 
has  said,  "  the  wage  of  sin,"  and  the  supreme  question  for 
the  Indian  sage  is  how  an  escape  can  be  discovered  from 
its  agony.     In  popular  language  "  to  cut  short  the  eigf 
four,"  that  is,  the  eighty-four  lakhs  of  births  to  which  t 
look  forward,  is  the  final  and  supreme  attainment,  if  indeed 
it  can  be  attained. 

The  way  of  deliverance  (moksa)  which  the  seers  have 
discovered  for  themselves  and  reveal  is  one  which  cuts 
the  knot  of  the  whole  process  by  declaring  it  to  be  unreal- 
illusion.  The  ultimate  cause  of  this  bondage  is  affirmed 
to  be  ignorance  (avidyd),  which  is  due  to  the  deceitfulness 
of  the  world  of  illusion  in  which  we  dwell.  Hence  comes 
"  desire,"  "  thirst,"  resulting  in  action  and  the  fetter  closes 
upon  the  soul.  Thus  the  way  of  deliverance  is  for  a  man 
to  perceive  his  freedom  by  realising  that  all  is  unreality 
save  the  Absolute  Self.  Knowing  himself  to  be  one  with 
that  real  he  rises  above  illusion,  above  bondage  and  re-birth 
and  all  the  lower  life  of  action  into  the  sphere  of  changeless 
thought.  He  becomes  Brahman  :  he  wins  deliverance  :  he 
is  not  again  re-born. 

These  things  seem  to  most  of  us,  no  doubt,  as  we  read 
them  set  forth  in  a  text- book  or  as  we  try  to  follow  them 
in  the  curious,  remote  discussions  of  the  Indian  sacred  books, 
very  far  apart  from  life  and  its  problems  and,  perhaps  we 
may  think,  of  little  relevance  to  the  actual  concerns  and 
interest  of  men  and  women  in  India  to-day.  Let  us  try 
to  see  how  they  work  in  the  actual  life  of  the  people  and 
what  consequences  they  have  on  conduct  and  character. 
The  question  may  be  asked,  to  begin  with,  Is  this  doctrine 
actually  believed  by  the  great  body  of  the  Indian  peoj 
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Do  they  accept  it  as  their  lot  that  they  shall  be  born,  and 
re- born  and  that  they  are  held  in  the  grip  of  this  law  by  the 
acts  and  desires  of  each  day  ?  There  is  some  conflict  in 
the  testimony  of  students  of  Indian  life  and  thought  in 
this  matter.  Sir  George  Grierson,  who  has  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  people  of  upper  India,  affirms  that 
multitudes  among  them  look  forward  at  the  end  of  life  to 
passing,  just  as  a  Christian  might,  into  the  presence  of  God. 
I  find  too  that  in  Mr.  Holland's  Goal  of  India  a  "  leading 
Hindu  authority  "  is  quoted  as  avowing  it  as  his  opinion 
"  that  transmigration  is  an  academic  belief  which  a  Hindu 
thinks  of  as  applying  to  other  peoples'  relatives  but  never 
to  his  own.  These,  his  own  relations,  he  always  believes 
to  be  in  heaven  "  (p.  82).  I  can  only  urge,  on  the  other 
hand,  my  own  experience.  The  weight  of  this  belief  may 
lie  less  heavily  upon  some  parts  of  India  than  upon  others. 
In  Western  India  I  can  testify  that  among  the  simplest 
people  of  the  villages  I  have  found  it  everywhere  accepted. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  not,  I  believe,  vividly  realised  by  them. 
I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  a  reason  for  their  vege- 
tarianism (in  the  case  of  the  vegetarian  castes)  is  that  a 
man  fears  lest  he  might  be  eating  his  grandmother.  The 
doctrine  is  not  concretely  realised  by  them  as  implying 
that  they  may  presently  themselves  occupy  the  bodies  of 
plants  or  animals  or  that  plants  and  animals  about  them 
are  exiled  souls  of  men.  Its  effect  upon  them  is  rather 
negative  and  paralyzing  to  all  thought  of  the  future  or 
concern  with  it.  They  say  of  the  dead,  simply,  "  He  is 
gone."  Their  imagination  does  not  pursue  him  farther. 
But  the  effect  is  that  no  hope  of  immortality  illuminates 
the  future,  and  still  more  the  past  weighs  as  a  heavy  and 
inexorable  burden  on  their  lives  to-day.  This  belief  lies 
upon  their  wills  heavy  as  frost,  stilling  complaint,  indeed, 
but  destroying  initiative  and  effort.  It  robs  the  future  of 
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the  colours  of  hope,  as  well  no  doubt  as,  to  a  large  extent, 
of  fear:  it  leaves  it  merely  drab.  And  it  empties  the 
present  likewise  of  all  energy  and  power  of  am<  ndment. 
It  is  true  to  say,  I  think,  that  over  wide  areas  at  least  of 
India  this  belief  is  a  commonplace  in  the  background  of 
r  thoughts  and  that  it  has  done  more  than  any  other 
doctrine  in  the  land  to  enervate  them  and  rednee  them  to 
lethargy  and  despair — morally,  in  a  word,  to  bleed  India 
white. 

The  practical  influence  of  these  ideas  is  seen  on  a  great 
scale  in  the  system  of  caste  of  which  they  furnish  a  justifi- 
cation and  support.  This  system  supplies  an  elaborately 
graduated  scheme  which  can  fit  into  such  a  doctrine  of 
carefully  adjusted  rewards  and  punishments.  A  man's 
spiritual  status  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  hi>  rank  in 
the  order  of  caste  :  his  karma  and  his  social  rank  agree 
and  he  should  accept  it  as  appointed  for  him  and  immu- 
table. Thus  these  doctrines  supply  a  sanction  for  this 
system  and  do  much  to  buttress  it  in  the  powerfully 

i   position  that  it  holds  in  India      That  this  belief 
is  recognised  to  be  no  dead  and  negligible  theory  but  a 
malign  influence  in  Hindu  life,  cutting  the  nerve  of  effort 
and  leaving  no  room  for  worship  and  religion,  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  most  serious  and  sincere  of  the  m« 
ments  of  religious  and  social  reform  have  emphasised  t  '• 
rejection  of  it.     This  is  so  in  regard  to  the  great  tin 
societies  of  Bengal  and  Bombay  and  of  then  leader-.  Ram 
Mohun  Roy,  Debeadrttnfttfa  Tagore  and  his  son  Sir  Rabin 
ciranath.     It  is  true  also  of  the  less  well  known  Dev  Samaj  in 
North  India, but  it  is  not  true  of  the  Arya  Samaj,  which  retains 
the  doctrine  though  it  attacks  caste.     In  earlier  times,  too, 
movements  of  revolt  against  Brahm-mi-m  and  caste  tyranny, 
snob  as  that  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Vira- 
<  .1-  Lmgayat  sect,  rejected  transmigration 
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its  intimate  relationship  with  the  evils  they  desired  to  get 
free  from.  On  the  other  hand  Theosophy  has  accepted  it 
as  a  profound  truth  and  has  laboured  to  reconcile  it  with 
effort  for  the  betterment  of  society.  A  study,  however, 
of  the  history  of  Theosophy  will,  I  believe,  show  that  the 
contradiction  between  its  theory  and  its  practice  in  this 
matter  has  resulted  in  moral  compromises  with  such  evils 
as  that  of  caste  which  condemn  the  whole  movement.  To 
sum  up  the  position  in  regard  to  karma  and  transmigration, 
I  think  we  may  hold  that  its  influence  is  widespread  and 
deep  throughout  the  whole  land,  a  paralyzing  influence 
from  which  India  must  be  set  free  if  she  is  to  progress  at 
all ;  that  among  the  common  people  it  is  not  clearly  defined 
and  is  held  along  with  many  practices  that  really  are  in 
contradiction  with  it,  but  that  its  influence  is  continually 
present  in  the  background  of  their  thoughts  as  a  bondage 
and  an  oppression  ;  that,  at  the  same  time,  enlightenment 
and  the  awakening  of  conscience  and  of  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  others  is  weakening  its  hold  upon  the  educated 
classes,  so  that  while  they  acknowledge  it  in  speech,  they 
do  not  accept  it  in  all  its  logical  consequences  and,  for- 
tunately, often  deny  it  by  their  acts.  It  is  accepted  as 
furnishing  an  explanation  of  the  inequalities  of  life  :  it  is 
accepted  also  in  the  thoroughly  ethical  form  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  "  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  he  shall  also 
reap."  But  the  consequences  from  its  full  logical  applica- 
tion are  not  deduced  and  it  is  steadily  losing  its  power. 

The  effect  of  the  fact  that  all  life  is  overshadowed  by  the 
fcarraa-transmigration  doctrine  is,  on  the  one  hand,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  the  great  majority  resign  themselves  to 
despair  as  being  bound  helplessly  by  the  chains  of  necessity, 
and,  on  the  other,  that  in  the  case  of  the  thoughtful  and 
earnest  few  a  passionate  desire  to  escape  possesses  them — 
to  escape  at  all  costs  from  the  agony  of  life.  Sister  Nivedita 
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Noble)  ha.s  declared  that  India  has  been  possessed 
through  all  her  history,  more  than  any  other  race  has  been, 
by  the  passion  for  freedom.  There  is  a  measure  of  truth 
in  that  statement  if  she  means,  as  I  suppose  she  does,  the 
passion  to  escape  from  this  bondage  to  the  wheel  of  re-birth. 
It  was  this  desire  that  drove  Gautama  from  his  home  and 
sent  him  out  into  the  desert  to  wrestle  with  the  problem 
of  deliverance.  To  the  Buddhi-t  to  attain,  to  become 
perfect,  is  "  to  break  the  fetter  of  becoming."  As  the  sea 
i-  impregnated  with  one  flavour,  the  flavour  of  salt,  so 
Buddhist  law  and  discipline  is  impregnated  with  but  one 
flavour,  the  flavour  of  deliverance.  But.  \\hether  in  Bud- 
dhism or  in  Hinduism,  it  is,  of  course,  the  few,  the 
few,  who  have  the  strength  of  soul  to  seek  a  goal  that  is 
so  hard  to  reach.  It  is  reached  in  both  cases  by  knowledge, 
by  deliverance  from  ignorance.  As  the  nine  fetters  (such  as  t  h  e 
fetters  of  the  efficacy  of  works  and  rites,  of  desire  for  continued 
life  and  so  on)  are  broken,  and  as  "  the  mists  of  ignorance 
roll  away,"  there  bursts  on  the  Buddhist  saint  or  arai 
"  the  supernal  clarity  of  vision  that  reveals  the  lonely 
pinnacle  on  which  he  stands,  the  climax  of  a  life  to  which 
there  has  been  no  first  birth,  but  of  which  there  is  to  be, 
here  and  now,  the  last  end  "  (Mrs.  Rhys  Davids).  This 
is  called  in  Hinduism,  to  attain  samddhi,  tin-  eomlition  in 
which  the  world  and  its  desires  have  no  longer  any  emit  ml 
over  the  soul.  It  is  delivered  :  it  has  obtained  nu» 
Death  need  not  necessarily  come  then.  The  life  jroes  on 
fulfilling  past  karma,  just  as  a  wheel  continues  to  revolve 
till  the  past  impulse  is  exhausted  though  no  new  impulse 
is  given  it.  No  new  karma  is  being  done  and  no  nece> 
for  further  continuance  in  the  body  arises.  So  presently 
the  flame  dies  out.  The  individual  has  passed  into  the 
silence  of  Brahman. 

Tli  us  the  way  to  freedom  is  the  extinction  of  desire  :   it 
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is  separation  from  the  world  and  its  interests.  Needless 
to  say  this  is  a  way  that  few  choose.  They  have  to  be  content 
to  travel  onward  on  a  path  that  seems  to  them  inescapable, 
journeying  from  life  to  life.  Thus  the  fulfilment  of  the 
common  duties  of  life  is  a  source  of  bondage  and  is  viewed 
as  evil.  The  name  for  the  process  of  endless  birth  and 
re-birth  is  samsdra,  and  it  is  common  for  a  man  to  speak 
of  liis  wife  as  his  samsdra,  that  is  to  say,  the  chain  that 
binds  him  to  the  wheel  of  re-births.  If  he  wishes  deliver- 
ance he  must  leave  her  and  turn  his  back  on  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  life,  going  out  into  the  desert  and 
becoming  an  ascetic.  The  knowledge  that  brings  deliver- 
ance is  gained  by  one  who  turns  away  from  the  world  and 
lives  in  meditation  as  a  sannydsi  or  monk.  All  through 
the  history  of  India  there  have  been  and  there  still  are 
those  who  leave  everything  to  obtain  this  deliverance.  An 
instance  of  this  is  described  in  the  story  of  Puran  Das  in 
Kipling's  Jungle  Tales. 

He  has  gone  from  the  council  and  put  on  the  shroud, — 
(Dost  thou  hear  ?    quoth  Kabir)  a  bairagi  avowed. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  held  that  this  longing  for  deliverance 
has  affected  more  than  a  very  small  minority.  The  whole 
belief  has,  on  the  other  hand,  contributed  to  produce  three 
of  the  greatest  hindrances  in  the  way  of  India's  emanci- 
pation, three  of  the  heaviest  chains  that  enslave  her.  These 
are  her  asceticism,  the  passive  acceptance  of  things  as  they 
are,  however  evil  they  may  be,  which  is  so  common  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  people,  and  the  belief  in  an  inexorable  fate. 
It  is  seldom  that  one  finds  evidence  of  the  joy  of  release, 
but  Tukaram  sometimes  expresses  it  as  he  does  also  the 
pain  of  the  sense  of  bondage.  Here  is  one  of  his  cries  for 
deliverance  : 

"  All  this   fearful,  this    weary  coming   and   going,  when 
will  it  all  end  ?  "     And  here  also   is  a  cry  of  joy  as   he 
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believes  himself — either  anticipating  a  release  that  he 
looks  forward  to  or,  perhaps,  temporarily  experiencing 
a  sense  of  exaltation  that  he  believes  to  be  identifica- 
tion with  the  Supreme  Spirit — as  he  believes  himself  to 
be  set  free  : — 

Before  my  eyes  my  dead  self  lies ; 

0  bliss  beyond  compare  ! 

Joy  fills  the  worlds  and  I  rejoice, 
The  soul  of  all  things  there. 

My  selfish  bonds  are  loosed,  and  now 

1  reach  forth  far  and  free. 

Gone  is  the  soil  of  birth  and  death — 
The  petty  sense  of  **  me." 

His  personal  and  individual  life  is  merged  in  the  life  of  the 
All.  The  same  joy  had  been  expressed  many  centuries 
before  by  Buddhist  sages — men  and  women.  So  one  of 
the  Buddhist  sisters  cries  : 

"  O  free  indeed  !     O  gloriously  free, 
And  I  in  freedom  from  three  crooked  things, — 
From  pestle  and  mortar  and  my  crook-backed  lord, 
Yea    I  am  free  from  re-birth  >  nd  from  death, 
And  all  that  bound  mine  eyes  is  hurled  away. 

From  all  this  we  catcli  <  •«  -it  a  in  glimpses  of  the  powerful 
forces  that  Hinduism  has  let  loose  in  the  land  and  that  are 
still  governing  and  moulding  the  character  of  the  peo: 
as  they  for  centuries  have  been  moulding  them — that  have 
largely  created  also  the  frame- work  of  their  social  lif< 
The  whole  world  is  a  phantasmagoria  of  unreality.  The 
universe  is  like  a  dancing  girl,  Ham-ing  before  a  king  and 
Hrn-i\  in.i!  .iii'l  I .r^ui lin.LT  him.  Shiva  i-  tin-  «jo«l  that  es|>ori- 
ally  embodies  and  represents  this  aspect  of  things  :  he  is 
the  destroyer  and  reproducer.  "  He  represents  the  earliest 
and  universal  impression  of  nature  upon  man,  the  impression 
of  endless  and  pitiless  chanp<  If.  has  charge  of  tin  in<*<-s- 
Mat  round  of  birth  and  death  in  \vhirh  all  nature  eternally 
revolves." 
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I  am  the  god  of  the  sensuous  fire 

That  moulds  all  nature  in  forms  divine ; 

The  symbols  of  death  and  of  man's  desire, 
The  springs  of  change  in  the  world  are  mine  : 

The  organs  of  birth  and  the  circlet  of  bones, 

And  the  light  loves  carved  on  the  temple  stones. 

Mine  is  the  fountain  and  mine  the  force 
That  spurs  all  nature  to  ceaseless  strife  ; 
And  my  image  is  Death  at  the  gates  of  Life. 

In  South  India  he  is  frequently  represented  as  Nataraja, 
the  dancing  king,  the  Lord  of  Illusion.  He  is  a  pitiless 
and  inhuman  deity,  with  no  forgiveness  for  the  sinner — 
just  as  Nature  herself  is  pitiless  and  unforgiving.  All  this 
side  of  Indian  thought  is  gloomy  and  despairing.  It  is 
this  that  accounts  for  the  pessimism,  the  tragic  gloom  that 
hangs  over  so  much  of  the  life  of  India. 

N.  MACNICOL. 
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DR.  RENDEL  HARRIS  has  furnished  us  with  a  fresh  orienta- 
tion for  the  study  of  the  Johannine  Prologue,  and  has  sent 
us  all  back  to  it  with  a  greatly  stimulated  interest.  Many 
and  great  are  the  debts  of  obligation  under  which  from 
time  to  time  he  has  placed  the  world  of  Biblical  and  Theolo- 
gical learning,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  anything  has  come 
from  his  pen  of  greater  and  more  far-reaching  importance 
than  the  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  EXPOSITOR 
on  "The  Origin  of  the  Prologue  to  St.  John's  Gospel,"  more 
recently  issued  in  book  form  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Press.  If  the  thesis  therein  set  forth  with  such  wealth  of 
patristic  and  other  learning  is  established  it  is  ^  scarcely 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  effect  it  will  have  not  only  upon 
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the  exposition  of  the  Prologue  and  other  New  Testament 
passages  but  also  upon  our  Christological  conceptions  in 
general.  For  myself,  while  unable  to  accept  all  the  details 
of  Dr.  Harris's  exposition  of  the  Prologue,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  he  has  amply  demonstrated  that  its  origin  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Sapiential  literature,  and  that  there  lies 
behind  it  a  hymn  in  praise  of  Sophia.  This  latter  hypo- 
thesis resolves  a  number  of  problems  which  cluster  around 
the  Prologue  and  is  taken  as  proven  in  the  present  article, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  make  a  small  supplementary 
contribution. 

Perhaps  a  word  or  two  may  be  permitted  as  to  the  genesis 
of  this  article.  Studying  the  Prologue  in  the  light  of  Dr. 
Harris's  brilliant  suggestions — how  the  text  glistens  as  he 
takes  us  from  point  to  point ! — I  was  struck  with  the 
that  his  reconstruction  of  the  Sophia-hymn  contained  no 
analogue  to  verse  13.  The  omission  impressed  me  all  the 
more  inasmuch  as  the  very  chapter  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon in  which  Dr.  Harris  discovers  the  counterpart  of  the 
statement  in  verse  12  that  the  Logos  confers  upon  those 
who  welcome  Him  the  right  to  become  children  of  God 
seemed  to  me  to  contain  a  passage  which  might  easily  and 
naturally  be  regarded  as  the  origin  and  inspiration  of  words 
in  the  Sophia-hymn  which  would  correspond  to  verse  13. 
I  was  sure  that  there  must  have  been  some  reason  for  the 
omission  which  was  hidden  from  me,  and  it  was  with  con- 
siderable misgiving  that  I  ventured  to  write  to  Dr.  Harris 
acquainting  him  with  the  idea  which  had  occurred  to  me 
and  asking  his  opinion  regarding  it.  In  his  kind  and 
generous  reply  he  approved  of  my  suggestion,  giving  it  as 
his  opinion  th.it  the  case  which  I  had  sketched  could  be 
made  out,  and  urging  me  to  put  my  "  discovery  "  in  an 
article  for  the  K  »R.  Be  it  understood,  however,  that 

my  letter  to  I  >•    Harris  contained  only  the  bare  sugget 
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as  to  the  source  of  verse  13,  and  that  nothing  in  this  article 
beyond  that  has  received  his  imprimatur. 

Before  we  come  to  verse  13  a  word  may  be  said  on  the 
last  clause  of  verse  12  —  TO£?  TriaTevovo-iv  et'<?  TO  ovopa  avrov. 
Dr.  Harris's  restoration  of  the  intermediate  form  of  the 
Prologue  contains  nothing  answering  to  these  words. 
Was  there  nothing  in  the  Sophia  -hymn  corresponding  to 
them  ?  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  contained  some  reference 
to  the  name  of  Wisdom,  for  in  Sirach  vi.  22  we  read  : 

(ro<J>ia  yap   Kara  TO  ovop.a  avrijs  eartv, 
KCU  ov 


The  sense  of  ovopa  here  is  very  close  to  that  in  verse  12  of 
the  Prologue  :  "  her  name  expresses  her  essence  "  is  the 
paraphrase  of  Box  and  Oesterley  l  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  second  line  is  occupied  with  the  same  circle 
of  ideas  that  we  find  in  verses  11  and  12  of  the  Prologue, 
where  it  is  said  that  while  some  of  those  to  whom  the  Logos 
came  welcomed  Him,  the  most  part  did  not.  Moreover, 
the  thought  of  putting  one's  trust  in  God  is  frequent  in  the 
Sapiential  books,  as,  for  example,  in  Wisdom  xii.  2  : 

.  .  .   Iva  aTraAAayevTcs  rrjs  Ka/aas  Tncrrtvwa'iv  «ri  <re,   Kvpie, 

and  in  a  hymn  in  honour  of  Wisdom  there  would  be  nothing 
strange  in  the  transference  of  the  idea  from  God  to  Wisdom  ; 
so  that  we  may  with  some  confidence  believe  that  the 
Sophia  -song  contained  some  such  words  as  : 

TOtS    TTL(TT€VOV(7LV    €1?    TO    OVOfJLCL    CLVTrJ5. 

But  to  come  to  verse  13.  The  suggestion  made  in  my 
letter  to  Dr.  Harris  was  that  its  origin  was  to  be  sought  in 
the  opening  sentences  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon.  This  great  chapter  contains  several  analogies 
to  the  Prologue  and  other  Christological  passages  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  verse  10 

1  Charles's  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  vol.  i.,  p.  336. 
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(of  which  Dr.  Harris  makes  no  mention)  contains  a  striking 
confirmation  of  his  brilliant  interpretation  of  the  latter 
clause  of  verse  5  of  the  Prologue.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
he  bases  that  interpretation  upon  the  last  verse  of  Sap. 
Sol.  vii.,  and  maintains  that  "  the  darkness  which  masters 
the  light  is  the  darkness  which  comes  on  at  the  end  of 
th«  day."  !  Now  in  verse  10  we  have  the  same  thought 
expressed  in  highly  poetic  fashion  : 

Kui  TTp(Kt\ofjirjv  auryv  UKTI   (£OJTO<J   t\(tvt 
ort  aKotfjLrjrov  TO  c*  TUVTTJS  </>cyyos. 

"  And  I  chose  to  have  her  rather  than  light, 
Because  her  bright  shining  is  never  laid  to  sleep." 

As  has  already  been  said,  Dr.  Harris  discovers  in  this 
chapter  the  source  of  the  counterpart  of  verse  12  of  the 
Prologue.  He  finds  it  in  verse  27,  where  we  are  told  that 
Wisdom  "passing  into  holy  souls  .  .  .  maketh  th«-m 
friends  of  God  and  prophets."  "  It  is  this  work  of  Sophia," 
he  says,  "  in  the  making  of  '  Friends  of  God  '  (4>i\ov<;  Seov) 
that  has  prompted  the  *  Children  of  God  '  (rexva  SeoC)  who 
result  from  the  reception  of  the  Logos."  2  In  his  recon- 
struction of  the  intermediate  form  he  has  : 

"Those  that  did  receive  her  became  Friends  of  God  and 
prophets." 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  opening  verses  of  Sap.  Sol.  \ 
The  uiitrr  there  impersonates  Solomon  the  wise  man,  who 
is  made  to  say  that  his  wisdom  is  not  the  outcome  of  any 
special  advantages  of  birth  or  extraordinary  natural  endow- 
ment. His  birth  was  just  like  that  of  any  one  else  :  the 
attendant  circumstances  were  normal  ;  he  was  of  common 
flesh  and  blood  ;  he  possessed  no  initial  advantage  over 
others  ;  his  rich  endowment  of  Wisdom  came  in  answer  u» 
prayer.  This  is  how  he  describes  his  birth  : 

of  the  Prologue  to  St.  John's  Uo^ptl,  p.   31. 

•  <>p    "it.,  p.  40.    ^ 
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fyu  /xev  Kuyo>  &VTJTOS  uros  a 
KCU  yijytvovs  ciTroyovos  7r/3<oTO7rA.ao~rov 

/cat   cV  KOiAi'a  /AT/T/OOS  tyXv<t>r)v  (rap£ 
SeKa^tiyvtata)  ^pdi/o),  7ray€ts  cv  ai/xan 
e/c  (TTrep/xaro?  dvSpo?  KCU  TySovT/s  VTTVU) 

KCU  eyu>   8e  ycvo/xcvos   ecrTracra  TOV   KOtvoy   depa, 
ACCU  €7rl  TT/V   o 


(Verses  1-3). 
R.V.  renders  : 

"  I  myself  also  am  mortal,  like  to  all, 

And  am  sprung  from  one  born  of  the  earth,  the  man  first  iorme<l, 
And  in  the  womb  of  a  mother  was  I  moulded  into  flesh  in  the 

time  of  ten  months, 
Being  compacted  in  blood  of  the  seed  of  man  and  pleasure  that 

came  with  sleep. 

And  I  also,  when  I  was  born,  drew  in  the  common  air, 
And  fell  upon  the  kindred  earth, 
Uttering,  like  all,  for  my  first  voice,  the  selfsame  wail." 

Now  if  Rendel  Harris  is  right  in  saying  that  the  compiler 
of  the  Sophia-hymn  had  verse  27  of  this  chapter  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  part  of  the  hymn  that  corresponds  with 
verse  12  of  the  Prologue,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the 
opening  words  of  the  chapter  were  in  his  thought  when  he 
wrote  the  counterpart  of  verse  13.  And  if  he  paraphrased 
the  words  of  Sap.  Sol.  vii.  27  into  the  form  which  they 
have  assumed  in  John  i.  12  he  might  easily  have  passed  in 
thought  from  the  birth  of  those  who  receive  Wisdom  to  the 
begetting  of  Wisdom  herself.  And  how  could  he  better 
describe  that  begetting  than  by  employing  the  verb  yevvdw 
which  Wisdom  employs  of  herself  in  the  LXX  of  Proverbs 
viii.  25,  x  and  by  contrasting  her  birth  with  the  physical 
birth  of  Solomon  ?  In  Solomon's  description  of  his  birth 
we  find  the  expressions  cra^f,  ev  aL^a-ri  and  etc  cnrep/jiaTOs 
dvSpo?,  and  we  may  well  think  that  in  the  Sophia-hymn 
the  words  rot?  TTHTTGVOVO-IV  et?  TO  ovo^a  CIVTTJS  were  followed 
by  some  such  clause  as  77  OVK  e£  at/taro?,  ou8e  etc  tfeXT^aros 
1  See  note  x  on  p.  40  of  The  Origin  of  the  Prologue.  I 

VOL.  XVI.  20 
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ov&€  etc  erTrep/zaro?  avSpos,   a\X'   etc    Seov 
When  the  Sophia-hymn  w;i  lormed  into  a  hymn  in 

-e  of  the  Logos  these  words  would  naturally  be  applied 
;  he  birth  of  the  Logos  in  the  new  hymn. 
This  inevitably  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  "  Western  " 
of  John  i.    13    which    reads  o<?  .  .  .  eyewijOrj,  and  it 
will  be  worth  our  while,  even  at  the  risk  of  treading  somewhat 
familiar  ground,  to  glance  at  the  evidence  for  this  reading 
with  these  thoughts  in  our  mind.     Let  us  begin  with  Ter- 
tullian,  its  doughtiest  and  most  explicit  champion. 
In  chapter  xix.  of  his  De  Carne  Christi  he  says  : 

Quid  est  ergo  Non  ex  sa  nee  ex  voluntate  carnw,  nee  ex 

fate   viri,  sed  ex  Deo  natus  est  1     Hoc  quidrin   capitulo  ego 
I>otius  utar  cum  adulteratores  eius  obduxero.     Sic  enini  scriptum 
ease  contendunt  Non  ex  sanguine,  nee  ex  carnis  voluntate,  nee  ex  tn'ri, 
sed  ex  Deo  nati  sunt,  quasi  supradictos  credentes  in  nomine  eius 
designet,  ut  ostendat  es.se  semen  iilud  arcanum  electorum  et  s]  > 
alium,  quod  sibi  imbuunt.     Quomodo  autem  it  a 
<iui  credunt  in  nomine  domini  communi  lege  p 
sanguine  et  ex  carnis  et  ex  viri  voluntate  nascantur,  l«  n- 

-  ipse  ?     Adeo  singulariter,  ut  de  domino,  scriptum  e 
Deo  natus  est  ;  merito,  quia  verbum  dei,  et  cum  verbo  Dei  spin 
«t  in  spirit  u   Dei  virtus,  et  quicquid  Dei  est  Christus  ;    qua  caro 
autem,  non  ex  sanguine  neo  ex  carnia  et  viri  voluntate,  quia  ex 
Dei  voluntate  verbum  caro  factum  est. 

The  following  points  should  be  noted  : 

(a)  Tertullian  has  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the  singn 
is  the  true  reading,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  charge 
Valentinians  with  corrupting  the  tv 

(b)  He  has  the  singular  ex  sanguine. 

There  are  echoes  of  the  same  text  in  other  parts  of  th-- 
De  Carne  <  In   chapter  xvi.   there  is  one  \vl 

inds  us  of  the  etc   cnrkpna-ros   dvSpos  of  the  Wisdom  of 
•mon  : 

Ceterum  quod  ad  omnes  u  i<i*  <>  ;. 

ooatrara  in  Chris  to  fuisse,  quia  non  f  nit  ex  viri  semine,  recordentur 
Adam  ipsum  in  hanc  car:  ex  semine  viri  facttu 
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terra  conversa  est  in.  hanc  carnem  sine  viri  semine,  ita  et  Dei  verbum 
potuit  sine  coagulo  in  eiusdem  carnis  transire  materiam. 

So  in  chapter  xviii.  we  are  several  times  reminded  of  the 
same  phrase  from  Sap.  Sol.,  as,  for  example,  when  we  read : 

Ergo  iarn  Dei  fiUus  ex  Patris  Dei  semine,  id  est  spiritu,  ut  esset 
hominis  filius,  caro  ea  sola,  quae  erat  ex  hoiuim  scarne,  sumenda 
sine  viri  semine.  Vacabat  enim  viri  semen  apud  habentem  Dei 
semen. 

Let  us  now  see  what  other  authorities  there  are  for  the 
"  Western  "  reading.  The  only  Manuscript  authority  is 
the  Old  Latin  Codex  Veronensis  (6).  I  do  not  think  that 
much  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  testimony  of 
this  solitary  manuscript.  It  would  be  easy  for  a  Latin 
scribe  (as  the  singular  and  plural  forms  of  the  relative  are 
identical  in  Latin)  when  writing  credentibus  in  nomine  eius 
qui  to  regard  the  eius  as  the  antecedent  of  the  qui  and  to 
make  the  verb  singular  in  the  relative  clause.  The  length 
of  the  relative  clause  in  the  present  case  would  render  such 
a  slip  doubly  easy — the  marvel  is  that  other  Latin  MSS. 
do  not  show  the  same  error.  In  the  Codex  Veronensis,  as 
it  happens,  the  relative  and  the  verb  are  on  two  different 
folios  so  that  conceivably  an  appreciable  length  of  time 
elapsed  between  the  writing  of  the  pronoun  and  the  writing 
of  the  verb.  I  transcribe  verses  12  and  13  from  Buchanan's 
edition.  Fol.  122  ends  with  : 

12  quodquod 
autem  reoe 
perunt  eum 
dedit  eis  po 
testatem  fi 
lios  di .  fieri 
credentibus 
in  nomine 
eius  13qui  n5 
ex   sanguinib. 
neque  tx  uo 
luntate  car 
nis  nee  ex  uo 
luntate  viri 
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while  Fol.  123  opens  with  : 

eed  '  \    «t"  .  n.i 

The  remaining  authorities  we  shall  take  in  chronological 
order.     First  comes  Justin  Martyr.     In  the  Dialogue  with 
Trypho,   chapter   63,   the   request    is    made    that    Ji, 
should  prove,  among  other  things,  that  Christ  had  submi: 
to  become  man  by  the  Virgin.    Justin  replies  that  th> 
questions  addressed  to  him  had  been  answered   by   the 
passages  from  the  prophets  which  he  had  already  cited. 
He   will,  however,  repeat  them.     He  then  quotes  Isaiah 

liii.  8,  and  there  follows  a  reference  to  Genesis  xlix.   11, 
thus  : 


L-  KVU  Muxnjs  TOV  ai/xaro?,  ws  Trpoe'^v,  at/xarc  ara<f>v\rjsj  cv 
irapaj3o\f)  ctTra)^,  TTJV  O~TO\TJV  avrov  irXwilv  «<£i7,  w?  TOV  ai/xaro?  avroO 
OVK  e£  dv0a>7r€icu  crTrc'iaTos  ecvnxeVov,  aAA*  CK  6t\r.aro<;  (* 


Here  we  seem  to  be  on  the  track  of  a  text  not  far  remo 
from  that  suggested  to  us  by  the  opening  words  of  t  he- 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

The  7Tpoe<f)r}v  refers  to  chapter  54  of  the  Dialogue  where 
Genesis  xlix.  11  is  quoted.  'That  the  Scripture  mentions 
the  blood  of  the  grape,"  says  Justin,  "  has  been  evidently 
designed,  because  Christ  derives  blood  not  from  the  aeed 
of  man,  but  from  the  power  of  God."  * 

In  chapter  76  aim  in  we  read  :   "  And  when  Moses  says  t  : 
He  will  wash  His  garments  in  the  blood  of  the  grape,  does 
not  this  signify  what  I  have  now  often  told  you  is  an  obscure 
prediction,  namely,  that   II  <    ha-  hlnod,  l»ut  not  from  ri: 
as  not  man,  but  God,  has  begotten  the  blood  of  the 

•  hi-tiii  is  fond  of  appealing  to  this  text  from  Jacob's 
prophecy.  In  the  First  Apology  —  chapter  32  —  he  interprets 

^»an  Libm 

1  Op 
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Genesis  xlix.  10,  11  of  Jesus.     Among  other  things  he  says  : 

To  Se.  tlprjfjLtvov  al/Ao.  TT^J  (TTa<f>v\rj<i  <rr;/xavT6Kov  TOU  *Xflv  ^v  a(7xa 
Toy  ^>av^cro/xcvor,  aAA*  OUK  «£  d.v@pu)7TCLOv  o-7r€p/xaro»,  uAA'  e/c  Oflas  oWa- 
/x€co5  .  .  .  *Ov  rpOTTOV  yap  TO  r^s  d/ZTreAou  al/xa  ov/c  av0pco7ros  TreTroiT/Kev, 

aAA'     6    ®€0?,     OUr<l>9     KCU     TOVTO     C/XT/VVCTO    OVK     e£    dvOpWTTCLOV    O~7T€/>/AUTOS 

y€vr/o-eo-0ai  TO  al/xa,  txAX'  e/c  Suva/xcws  ®€ou,  a)?  Trpoe<f>7j[j.€V. 

This  persistent  use  of  the  expression  ef  avOpwrreiov 
cnre pharos  clearly  implies  that  Justin  is  quoting.  And  we 
have  seen  that  viri  semen  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Tertullian.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  inference  that  the 
source  is  to  be  found  in  the  e/c  cnre pharos  dvSpos  of  Sap.  Sol. 
vii.  2. 

Irenaeus,  also,  Contra  Haer.  III.  xvi.  2,  has  :  "  non 
(enim)  ex  voluntate  carnis,  neque  ex  voluntate  viri,  sed  ex 
voluntate  Dei,  verbum  caro  factum  est." 

Again  in  III.  xix.  2  he  writes  :  "  Propter  hoc  Genera - 
tionem  eius  quis  enarrabit  1  quoniam  homo  est,  et  quis 
agnoscet  eum  ?  Cognoscit  autem  ilium  is,  cui  Pater  qui  est 
in  coelis  revelavit,  ut  intelligat,  quoniam  is  qui  non  ex 
voluntate  carnis,  neque  ex  voluntate  viri  natus  est  films  hominis, 
hie  est  Christus  films  Dei  vivi." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  both  here  and  in  Justin,  Dial.  63, 
the  "  Western  "  text  of  John  i.  13  comes  in  close  connexion 
with  the  quotation  from  Isaiah  liii.  8. 

In  V.  i.  3  Irenaeus  says  :  "  Et  propter  hoc  in  fine  non  ex 
voluntate  carnis,  neque  ex  voluntate  viri  sed  ex  placito 
Patris  manus  eius  vivum  perfecerunt  hominem,  uti  fiat 
Adam  secundum  imaginem  et  similitudinem  Dei." 

The  testimony  of  Ambrose  is  not  very  explicit.  Twice 
(de  Noe,  c.  4  ;  and  de  Spir.,  ii.  7)  he  quotes  the  text  in  the 
plural,  but  once,  commenting  on  Psalm  xxxvi.,  he  gives  it 
in  the  singular,  applying  it,  however,  not  to  Christ  but  to 
the  believer.1  The  significance  of  the  fact  that  he  does 

1  The  references  to  Ambrose,  Augustine  and  Sulpicius  are  taken  from 
Box,  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Jesus,  p.  230. 
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quote  the  text  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural  will  be 
touched  upon  later. 

Augustine  also  twice  quotes  the  text  in  the  plural,  but 
once,  in  his  Confessions  (vii.  9),  he  applies  it  to  Christ.  He 
is  speaking  of  the  works  of  the  Platonists,  in  which  he  has 
found  the  equivalent  of  certain  parts  of  the  Prologue,  and 
of  verse  13,  remarks  :  "  Item  legi  ibi  quia  Verbum,  1' 
noil  ex  carne,  non  ex  sanguine,  neque  ex  lU  nn,  / 

ex  voluntale  carnis,  sed  ex  Deo  natus  est." 

In  Sulpicius  Severus  (Hist,  ii.)  we  read  of  Chi 
enim    non    conditione   humana   editus,    siquidem    non    ex 
I'olunlatc  viri,  sed  ex  Deo  natus  est,  mundum  istum  ...  in 
nihilum  rediget." 

We  are  faced,  then,  with  this  situation  :  on  the  one  hand 
we  have  all  the  MSS,  and  versions  unanimous — or  practically 
unanimous — for  the  plural  reading,  whereas  Tertullian,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  emphatic  that  the  singular  is  the  correct 
and  original  text.  And  he  is  not  alone  :  the  text  which  he 
champions  has,  as  we  have  seen,  some  patristic  support. 
But  for  this  one  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  great 
African  was  mistaken  and  through  some  confusion  had 
come  to  regard  o<?  .  .  .  eyewijOrj  as  the  true  text.  The 
testimony  of  Justin  shews  that  the  singular  reading  goes 
far  back,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  form  of  the  text  im  \ 
in  li:  :iot  far  removed  from  the  text  that  is  sug- 

gested  by  Sap.   Sol.    vii.    L».      What    is    '  of   this 

problem  1     Can  we  reject  the  cvid'-n< -i-  of  all  tl  and 

ions  and  accept  tin-  "  Western  "  reading  as  the  ori^ 

Scarcely.     They  are  abundantly  justified  \\l. 
to  flout  the  practically  unanimous  testimony  of  the 

:or  example,  remark  <  tl,  -t   think 

of  n  ;i  "   rea<;  The 

suggestion  I  ha\  ifl  that  tho-e  Fathers  who  read 

i  J  i. 
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the  text  in  the  singular  are  quoting  from,  or  are  influenced 
by  reminiscence  of,  the  Logos-hymn  in  the  form  which  it 
had  before  its  adoption  by  the  Evangelist  as  the  Prologue 
to  his  Gospel.  The  change  from  the  singular  to  the  plural 
was  made  by  the  Evangelist  himself.  Of  course  this  hypo- 
thesis assumes  that  the  Sophia -hymn  had  become  a  Logos - 
hymn  before  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist. 
Was  it  included  as  a  Logos-hymn  in  the  Testimony  Book  ? 
We  have  seen  that  more  than  once  the  singular  form  of  the 
text  we  are  considering  comes  in  close  association  with 
Isaiah  liii.  8.  Some  support  is  given  to  the  theory  that  the 
Evangelist  was  himself  responsible  for  the  change  by  the 
fact  that  the  Patristic  testimony  to  the  "  Western  "  reading 
is  for  the  most  part  early.  What  evidence  there  is  after 
Tertullian  is  extremely  fragmentary.  This  is  just  what  we 
should  have  expected  if  our  hypothesis  is  correct.  The 
earlier  and  superseded  form  of  the  Logos-song  would  before 
long  be  forgotten,  the  form  which  it  assumed  in  the  hand 
of  the  Evangelist  relegating  it  to  obscurity  and  oblivion. 
And  is  not  the  fact  that  Ambrose  and  Augustine  quote 
the  text  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural  some  indica- 
tion that  two  authoritative  forms  had  existed  ? 

But  are  there  any  grounds  for  the  assumption  that  the 
change  from  the  singular  to  the  plural  was  effected  by  the 
Evangelist  ?  The  assumption  is  by  no  means  unwarranted, 
for  the  words,  in  the  first  instance  applied  to  Wisdom,  would 
when  applied  to  Jesus  naturally  be  interpreted  of  His 
supernatural  birth,  and  the  probability  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  view  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  does  not  endorse 
the  doctrine  of  the  Virgin  Birth.  Much  has  been  said  on 
this  subject  and  we  need  not  do  more  than  glance  at  it. 
Let  us  leave  the  Prologue  out  of  account  and  look  at  the 
evidence  of  the  Gospel  itself.  If  that  evidence  makes  it 
unlikely  that  the  writer  accepted  the  doctrine,  then  it  goes 
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far  to  justify  the  suggestion  that,    having   found  in  the 
ady  transmuted  Sophia-song  words  which  would  natur- 
ally be  construed  of  the  supernatural  birth  of  J« 

nged  them  and  used  them  to  describe  the  spiritual  I 
of  those  who  found  life  through  Him. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  that  the  Fourth  Evangel 
unacquainted  with  the  view  that  Jesus  was  supernaturally 
born  of  a  Virgin  Mother.     He  was  familiar  with  the  Synoptic 
tradition,  and  even  if  he  did  not  know  the  early  chapters  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  as  we  have  them  it  is  not  likely  tha 
was  ignorant  of  the  view  of  the  birth  which  they  en^hriin 
The  accounts  of  the  birth  in  the  First  and  Third  Gospels 
seem  to  be  independent  of  one  another,  which  shows  that  the . 
story  of  the  Miraculous  Birth  was  current  in  Chri  rcles 

some  time  before  the^e  Gospels  were  compiled.     We  may 
ly  assume  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  was  no  stranger 
to  it.     He  makes  no  direct  reference  to  it  in  his  Gospel, 
a  fact  which  has  been  construed  by  some  to  mean  anta- 
gonism, and  by  others  has  been  taken  to  imply  anitii(>>er 
A  notable  attempt  was  made  by  Archdeacon  Alk'ii  in 

rpreter  for  October  1905  to  prove  that  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  must  have  regarded  supernatural  birth  from 
I  virgin  as  the  way  by  which  the  pre-existent  Logos  became 
flesh.     He  argues   that    the   Evangelist    mu-i    have    1> 
acquainted  with  the  tradition  of  the  Virgin  Birth,  an<l  with 
that  contention  (as  has  been  said)  we  need  have  no  quai 
But  when  he  proceeds  to  argue  by  a  process  of  elui  i 

he  must  have  accepted  the  tradition  he  is  on  far  less 
secure  ground.     He  makes  mention  of  four  conceptions 
in  the  ancient  world  of  the  way  in  which  a  divine 
^  could  appear  among  men,  and  adds  :  "  I  do  not  at  all 
><>se  that  the  four  conceptions  given  above  exhaust  the 
possibilities  of  religious  speculation,  but  so  far  as  I  1 
they  cover  all  such  conceptions  known  to  us  from  anti-ju 
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Which  of  them  harmonises  best  with  the  general  tenor  of 
the  Gospel  ?  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  place  should 
be  assigned  to  the  fourth,  the  method,  that  is,  of  birth 
from  a  Virgin  Mother."  This  is  precarious  reasoning.  The 
Evangelist  may  not  have  found  satisfaction  in  any  one  of 
the  four  conceptions,  and  may  have  preferred  to  remain  an 
agnostic  on  the  way  in  which  the  Logos  became  flesh.  Dr. 
Percy  Gardner  is  strongly  inclined  to  accept  as  the  view  of 
the  Evangelist  one  of  the  very  conceptions  which  Allen 
regards  as  harmonising  less  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
Gospel  than  does  the  method  of  supernatural  birth,  for, 
speaking  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Jesus  on  the 
occasion  of  His  meeting  with  the  Baptist,  he  remarks  that 
"  it  is  simple  and  natural  to  suppose  that  for  the  Evangelist 
this  descent  of  the  Spirit  and  its  abiding  on  Jesus  was  the 
occasion  on  which  the  Divine  Logos  was  united  to  the 
human  Jesus,  and  thereafter  took  the  place  of  His  natural 
soul."  *•  Clearly  there  is  no  justification  for  the  view  that 
belief  in  the  Incarnation  and  belief  in  the  Miraculous  Birth 
of  necessity  go  together.  This  unwarranted  assumption  is 
made  by  L.  M.  Sweet  in  a  reference  to  the  Fourth  Gospel 
in  his  Birth  and  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  Box  2  quotes 
him  as  saying  that  when  the  last  of  the  Gospels  was  written 
<(  the  miraculous  birth  was  simply  an  item  in  a  larger  con- 
troversy. ...  No  one  denied  the  miraculous  birth  except 
as  an  item  in  a  larger  denial.  The  controversy  in  which 
John  was  absorbed  concerned  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation. 
There  was  no  controversy  as  to  the  Virgin  Birth  considered 
in  itself.  No  one  who  accepted  the  Incarnation  denied  or 
thought  of  denying  the  miraculous  birth.  All  who  accepted 
the  Incarnation  accepted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  miracu- 
lous birth.  When,  therefore,  John  wrote  the  sentence, 

1  The  Ephesian  Gospel,  p.  286. 

1  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Jesus,  p.  148. 
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The  Word  became  flesh,  he  gave  in  his  allegiance  to  that 
re  systematic  interpretation  of  Christ  with  which,  in 
the  mind  of  the  early  Church,  the  miraculous  birth  was 
essentially  bound  up."  Generalities  such  as  these  are  very 
precarious.  There  is  much  to  give  us  pause  before  we 
assume  that  our  Evangelist  would  necessarily  accept  the 
doctrine  of  the  Virgin  Birth.  Among  students  of  his  Gospel 
the  view  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  that  the  doctrine  does 
not  accord  with  his  Logos  conception.  E.  F.  Scott  suggests 
that  he  avoided  the  tradition  because  it  might  seem  to  imply 
a  passivity  in  the  Logos  :  "It  was  by  His  own  free  act  that 
the  Son  of  God  entered  the  world  as  man.  The  evangelist 
shrank  from  any  theory  of  His  origin  that  might  impair 
the  central  idea  of  full  activity  from  the  beginning  of  His 
work  to  the  end."  l  And  it  is  not  alone  the  free  and  full 
activity  of  the  Logos  that  may  seem  to  be  imperilled  by 
doctrine  of  the  Miraculous  Birth.  To  the  Evangelist  even 
His  very  Pre-existence  may  have  been  endangered.  "  It 
might  appear,"  to  quote  Scott  again,  "as  if  He  came  i 
being  as  Son  of  God  at  a  given  moment  of  time  by  an  act 
of  the  divine  will  ;  and  thus  the  hypothesis  of  a  miraculous 
birth,  so  far  from  supporting,  might  be  so  construed  as  to 
-  the  doctrine  of  His  essential  divinity."  *  These  views 
have  received  the  endorsement  of  J.  M.  Thompson, 
ing  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist's  doctrine  of  the  Incarna 
he  says  :  •  <•— ential  elements  in  that  doctrine- 

divine  pre-existence  of  the  Logos,  and  His  voluntary  c 

t  ho  world — would  have  been  damaged  by  any  attempt 
to  combine   them    with    the    Virgin    Birth.      The   divir 

t  does  not  depend,  in  St.  John's  thought,  u, 
supernatural  event  in  time,  whether  at  birth,  or  at  l> 
or  at  resurrection."8  Gard  .  holds  that  the  Virgin 

1  The  Fourth  Oo*pf  188. 

*  Miracles  in  the  New  Tttt 
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Birth  and  the  coming  of  the  Word  in  flesh  "  might  well  be 
regarded  as  alternatives."  He  does  not  think  there  is  any 
notion  of  Pre-existence  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  and,  follow- 
ing M.  Reville,  he  maintains  that  "  there  is  an  incongruity 
between  the  idea  of  a  divine  son  born  by  a  special  inter- 
position of  God  at  a  particular  place  and  time,  and  the  idea 
of  an  ever-existing  Word,  revealed  to  sense  and  time."  x 

Such  considerations  as  these  make  it  easy  to  believe  that 
the  Evangelist  was  content  not  to  speculate  on  the  way  in 
which  the  Logos  became  flesh.  Enough  for  him  that  He 
had  become  flesh.  He  was  too  much  under  the  spell  of  the 
fact  to  be  concerned  about  the  modus  operandi.  Indeed  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  are  places  in  the  Gospel  where  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  writer  to  refrain  trom 
making  some  reference  to  the  Miraculous  Birth  if  it  had  been 
jncluded  in  his  system  of  thought.  One  of  these  is  vi.  41  ff., 
where  we  read  :  "  The  Jews  therefore  murmured  concerning 
him,  because  he  said,  I  am  the  bread  which  came  down  out 
of  heaven.  And  they  said,  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we  know  ?  how  doth  he 
now  say,  I  am  come  down  out  of  heaven  ?  "  It  would  be  a 
very  superficial  observation  to  say  that  the  occurrence  of 
the  former  of  these  two  questions  without  any  comment 
cannot  be  taken  as  indicating  that  the  Evangelist  regarded 
Joseph  as  the  actual  father  of  Jesus  on  the  ground  that  an 
analogous  question  occurs  in  the  First  and  Third  Gospels 
( Matt.  xiii.  55  =  Luke  iv.  22),  both  of  which  elsewhere 
show  that  their  authors  or  compilers  accepted  the  tradition 
of  the  Virgin  Birth.  We  must  go  deeper  than  that  ;  the 
cases  are  not  parallel.  Thompson  is  right  in  laying  emphasis 
upon  this  passage.2  Scott  hesitates  to  draw  the  conclusion 
legitimately  suggested  by  it,  remarking  that  it  would  be 

1  The  Ephesian  Gospel,  p.  285. 
2  Miracles  in  the  New  Testament,  pp.   156,  7. 
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rash  to  argue  "  from  words  assigned  to  the  unbelieving 
Jews." l     But  the  questions  asked  by  the  Jews  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  are  the  questions  which  were  being  addressed 
to  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  by  their  Jewish  antagonists  at 
the  time  when  the  Gospel  was  written.     What  is  the  real 
significance  of  the  double  question  of  vi.  42  ?     It  means  that 
the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor  refused  to  accept  the  Pre-existence 
and  Incarnation  because  they  knew  that  Jesus  was  the 
of  Joseph  and  Mary.     Surely  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Vi 
Birth  had  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Evangelist's  cre< 
would  have  been  introduced  into  our  Lord's  reply  to  the 
Jews  in  verses  43  ff.     There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  it  to  be 
found. 

In  view  of  all  this  we  may  without  hesitancy  conclude 
that  if  the  Evangelist  found  in  the  Sophia -hymn,  already 
transformed  into  a  Logos-hymn,  the  reading  o?  .  .  .  eyewjOri 
he  would  not  allow  it  to  remain  when  he  adopted 
song  as  the  Prologue  of  his  Gospel.  Perhaps  we  may 
detect  his  handiwork  also  in  the  change  from 
dvBpos  to  the  more  refined  **  OeXifaaTos 

This  theory  that  the  Evangelist  made  the  change  f  j 
singular  into  the  plural  provides  an  explanation  of 
somewhat  peculiar  s  of  the  sentence  which   have 

often  been  remarked.    Of  course  the  expla; 
same  nature  as  that  offered  by  those  who  hold  that 
Evangelist    himself    wrote    5?    .  .  .    iyevvriQrj,    which    was 
subsequently   changed   into   the   plural.     But   this   latter 
view,  as  we  have  seen,  lal-unx  under  the  great  dis  ulvantage 
<»f  having  to  admit  that  with  the  exception  of  one  solitary 
Latin  MS.  all  th  ud  Versions  have  gone  astray.     The 

view  that  the  change  was  effected  l>\  the  Evangelist  him 

this  disadvantage,  and  explai 

features  of  the  clause  equally  well — some  indeed  in  a  de< 
more  satisfactory  n 

1   The  Fourth  Qo»pel,  p 
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(a)  Reference  is  frequently  made  to  the  awkwardness  of 
the  relative  ol'.  For  some  it  is  the  gender  that  constitutes 
the  difficulty.  But  we  are  not  bound  to  take  reieva  as  its 
antecedent :  verse  13  does  not  describe  the  kind  of  children 
the  believers  become,  but  rather  describes  the  birth  in  virtue 
of  which  they  become  rexva  Seov.  The  antecedent  is  not 
any  particular  word  in  verse  12  ;  the  relative  clause  refers 
to  the  persons  of  whom  verse  12  as  a  whole  speaks.  And 
even  if  retcva  had  to  be  taken  as  the  antecedent,  the  ol 
could  easily  be  explained  as  an  example  of  constructio  ad 
sensum  (so  Meyer). 

There  is  greater  force,  perhaps,  in  the  contention  of  those 
who  maintain  that  we  should  have  expected  the  relative 
to  be  QLTives  and  not  QI. 

But  whatever  cogence  there  may  be  in  these  contentions, 
the  simple  relative  would  be  natural  in  the  Logos-song  (in 
which  09  would  be  substituted  for  the  rj  of  the  Sophia-song), 
and  the  mere  fact  that  the  Evangelist  found  the  simple 
masculine  relative  in  the  existing  song  goes  far  to  explain 
why  we  have  ol'  and  not  some  other  form  of  the  relative  in 
the  Prologue  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
D  in  the  Greek  (the  Latin  is  wanting)  as  well  as  the  Old 
Latin  MS.  a  omits  the  relative.  To  some  of  the  scribes  at 
any  rate  it  was  awkward. 

(6)  Then  there  is  the  use  of  avSpos.  It  is  possible  to 
argue  that  its  use  does  not  harmonise  with  the  ordinary 
plural  reading  of  the  text.  "  The  phraseology  of  the 
clause,"  says  Allen  in  the  article  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  "  rather  favours  the  singular,  for  ov8e 
etc  0e\rjfjLaTos  avSpo*  should  be  translated  '  not  of  the  will 
of  a  man,'  i.e.  '  of  a  husband.'  Had  the  writer  meant  to 
say  of  human  will,  he  would  have  written  0€\^aro<;  dvOpwjrov 
(cf.  2  Pet.  i.  21).  The  former  suits  the  case  of  Christ,  who 
was  born  of  Mary  by  Divine  Conception,  but  does  not  so 
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well  accord  with  the  '  children  of  God  '  born,  not  of  the  will 
of  man,  or  woman,  but  of  God.        1  am  not  sure  that  t: 
is  much  in  this  argument.     Whoever  was  responsible  for 

:ext  in  its  present  form  did  not  find  the  use  of  dvfyos 
sufficiently  out  of  accord  with  the  reference  of  the  clause  to 
the  children  of  God  to  cause  him  to  substitute  another 
word.     The  phrase  ot»Se    etc    6e\i]^aro<j    avSpos  is  a 
one  to  employ  in  order  to  state  that  the  birth  describe 
not  due  to  the  agency  of  a  human  father,  and  could  as 
naturally  be  used  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  birti. 
children  of  God,  contrasting  it  with  ordinary  human  birth. 
as  of  the  Miraculous  Birth  of  the  Only-begotten  Son.     Still, 
what  force  there  is  in  Allen's  contention  only  confirms  the 
vi<-\v  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  clause  which  is  n; 
tuincd  in  this  article,  while  the  use  of  avSpo?    assuredly 
points  to  Sap.  Sol.  vii.  2  as  the  ultimate  source. 

(c)  It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  tense  of  eyevvrfOrja-av 
is  unsuitable  if  the  reference  be  to  the  spiritual  birth  of  the 
children  of  God.     I  cannot  but  feel  that  too  much  is  made 
of  this  point  again.     Godet,  Zahn,  Box  and  others  call 
attention  to  the  difficulty  of  the  aorist.     Allen  is  guai 
in   his  statement  :   "It  may  be  added,"  he  says, 
the  aorist  in  verse  13  is  perhaps  more  in  accordance  \ 
Johannine  usage  if  applied  to  the  one  Son  than  it  used  of 

many  children."      \\<-  an-  reminded  that  in   1  John  the 
perfect  is  employed  eight  times  of  the  believer,  neve 
HnUt  .  ;I!M,  tlciple  is  used  once  « 

( 1  John  v.  IS),  but  never  of  the  Christian.     Much  is  made  of 

verse  from  tie  I -'ir^t  Epistle  in  which  &  v*}***1^*^****  of 
the  believer,  and  <'>  ynni^ei<.  <»f  Christ,  are  found  side  by 
side.  But  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  discover  an  in  van 

ine  rule  :    in  John  \\iii.  :57.  for  example,  the  perfect 
is  used  <     •         -.     Even  \'  i.  I.",  had  in  tin*  first  instance  been 

'en  in  the  plural  nf  beli.  B  use  of  the  aorist  woi 
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have  been  by  no  means  improbable.  We  must  consider  the 
tense  in  the  light  of  the  context.  Verse  11  (which  I  think 
was  originally  preceded  by  verse  14)  uses  the  aorist  to 
describe  the  actual  coming  of  the  Logos  to  the  Jewish 
people.  The  aorists  e\a/3ov  and  e&w/cev  in  verse  12  are  in 
some  measure  gnomic  in  character.  They  describe  what 
actually  happened,  and  if  it  happened  once  it  may  happen 
again.  Now  verse  13  as  it  stands  is  a  relative  clause  describ- 
ing the  spiritual  birth  which  took  place  when  the  great  gift 
of , verse  12  was  bestowed  and  received,  and  I  fail  to  see  that 
the  use  of  the  aorist  is  in  any  way  awkward.  Still,  it  may 
be  said  here,  as  was  said  above  in  the  case  of  cbfyjd?,  that 
if  there  is  any  awkwardness,  it  only  adds  to  the  force  of  my 
contention.  The  aorist  would  have  been  naturally  used  of 
the  birth  of  Wisdom  in  the  Sophia-song,  and  would  have 
been  equally  suitable  when  the  song  was  applied  to  the 
Logos,  and  we  can  easily  believe  that  when  the  Evangelist 
changed  the  number  from  the  singular  to  the  plural  he  may 
well  have  been  content  to  effect  the  transformation  without 
interfering  with  the  tense  of  the  verb. 

(d)  Attention  is  often  drawn  to  the  apparently  unneces- 
sary elaborateness  of  the  negative  side  of  the  account  of  the 
birth.  Box  remarks  that  "  we  may  also  argue  that  such  a 
sentence  as  is  given  in  the  Received  Text  would  be  otiose, 
for  no  one,  either  Jew  or  Christian,  would  need  to  be  told 
that  the  spiritual  relation  between  God  and  His  children 
was  not  an  affair  of  fleshly  generation."  1  Tertullian,  as  we 
saw  in  one  of  the  quotations  given  above,  goes  beyond  this, 
and  in  a  way  that  seems  to  us  na'if  argues  that  the  words 
cannot  apply  to  believers  inasmuch  as  even  the  children  of 
God  must  be  physically  born.  One  wonders  whether  he 
really  thought  that  the  words  would  be  taken  by  any  one 
to  mean  that  they  who  received  the  Logos  were  exempt 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  231. 
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from  physical  birth  !     There  is,  however,  some  force  in  the 
contention    that   the   clause   is    unduly    elaborate.     Zahn 
explains  the  fulness  of  the  description  on  the  ground  tha 
the  Evangelist  here  describes  the  spiritual  birth   of  the 
believer  in  a  way  that  would  inevitably  remind  the  reader 
of  the  Miraculous  Birth  of  Jesus :   the  origin  of  the  children 
is  portrayed  after  the  pattern  of  the  birth  of  the  Only 
begotten.     This,  to  say  the  least,  is  very  far-fetched, 
if  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Evan- 
gelist to  the    Miraculous    Birth   is  right,    the    suggestion 
has  no  value.     But   the   elaborateness  has   a   simple  and 
natural  explanation  if  the  clause  was  in  the  first  instance 
suggested   by   the   elaborate   description   of   the   birth   of 
Solomon  the  Wise  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon.   Far-fetched,  however,  as  Zahn's  sugg< 
to  be,  we  are  reminded   by  the  fact  that  the  Evang* 
is  able  to  use  of  the  birth  of  the  believer  words  which  had 
previously  been  employed  to  describe  the  Miraculous  Birth 
of  Jesus  that  our  spiritual  birth  has  some  affinity  with  the 
birth  of  the  Only-begotten  Son  of  God. 

J.  HUGH  MICH 


THE  ASCENSION  OF  CHEIST. 

AN  Oxford  graduate,  a  friend  of  the  present  writer,  once 
discussing  with  him  our  Lord's  survival  of  death,  summed 
up'  the  subject  by  saying,  "  I  can  believe  that  ilk  some  way 
the  risen  Jesus  communicated  to  His  disciples  assurances 
of  His  continued  existence  and  of  His  enhanced  power, 
but  that  the  disciples  saw,  and  conversed  with  a  resus- 
citated body,  and,  finally,  that  that  body  floated  up  into  the 
sky,  and  was  lost  to  view  amongst  the  clouds — this  is 
grotesque."  Such  is,  probably,  the  feeling  of  large  numbers 
of  thoughtful  Christian  people  to-day,  especially  as  regards 
the  Ascension.  To  many,  indeed,  the  story  of  the  Ascen- 
sion is  just  the  final  stage  of  a  materialistic  element  present 
in  the  entire  series  of  Resurrection-narratives,  an  element 
which,  by  at  last  becoming  absurd,  endangers  the  whole 
Easter  message. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  examine  the  story  afresh, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  its  credibility  for  men  in  whose 
minds  a  spiritual  aesthetic  must  certainly  be  one  of  the 
criteria  of  Truth.  Our  purpose  will  involve  both  an  examin- 
ation of  evidence  and  an  interpretation  of  whatever  data 
result  from  this  examination.  To  a  certain  extent  both 
methods  must  proceed  together,  for  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Ascension  story  is  grotesque  will  be  found 
to  depend,  not  merely  upon  the  amount  of  satisfactory 
evidence  adduced,  but  upon  the  insight  with  which,  at  every 
step,  we  investigate  this  evidence.  Naturally,  however, 
if  in  the  course  of  our  discussion  conviction  of  the  pro- 
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bability  of  the  story  should  result,  interpretation  will  have 
the  final  voice. 

I.    The  Historical  Material. 

Although  the  New  Testament  contains  in  almost  every 
one  of  its  apostolic  types  *  some  reference  to  the  Ascension, 
it  is  in  the  Lukan  writings  alone  we  have  any  description 
of  the  event.  And  it  is  notably  in  the  narrative  of  The 
Acts  that  the  supposed  grotesqueness  lies. 

We  cannot  think  that  for  Luke  himself  there  was  any 
absurdity  in  the  scene  he  tried  to  describe ;  and,  as  it  is  a 
\\ell-established  rule  of  criticism  to  ascertain  the  intention 
of  the  writer  we  are  studying,  it  will  be  an  advantage  in 
this  matter  if  we  try  to  look  at  it  with  Luke's  eyes. 

A  tradition  that  Luke  was  a  painter  has  been  traced 
back  to  the  sixth  century,  and  may  have  originated  in 
nothing  more  secure  than  an  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
lii>  literary  style.  There  is,  however,  considerable  support 
for  the  tradition  in  what  we  know  about  the  medical  pro- 
ion  to  which  he  belonged.  V\  e  a  >  nine,  of  course,  that 
work  done  upon  the  Third  Gospel  and  The  Acts  by  Dr. 
Hobart,  Dr.  Plummer,  Professor  Ramsay,  Professor  Harnack 
and  others  has  established  the  claim  that  both  these  writings 
\\cre  written  by  that  Luke  described  by  Paul  as  "the 
beloved  phy-ician."  2  Dr.  Hobart,  especially,  writing  in 
1882,  proved  so  clearly  (though  it  may  be  with  some  <> 

ss)  the  medical  colouring  running  through  these  two 
books,  that  it  becomes  an  interest  ing  problem  to  enquire 
how  far  m<  raining  and  practice  reacted  upon  the 

author's  qualities  of  heart  and  mind.     Broadly  speak 
the  .   then  was  far  k ->  critical  towards 


1  Mk.  \vi.  1!»;  .John  vi.  62,  xx.  17;  Acts  i.,ii.  33,  v.  ol  ;   1  Tim.  i; 

..    14}    1    I '••{«.•!•  hi.  22,  etc. 
«  Col.  iv.  14. 
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supernaturalism  than  it  is  to-day,  though  through  the 
actual  observations  of  pathology,  it  was  trained  to  a  more 
accurate  judgment  of  phenomena  than  that  of  the  con- 
temporary lay  mind.  It  is  not,  however,  as  an  eyewitness 
that  Luke  comes  before  us  here,  but  rather  as  a  man  with 
a  distinct  conception  of  life,  and  in  this  aspect  of  the  matter 
his  calling  had  a  real  influence  upon  his  judgment. 

There  was  a  side  of  Greek  medical  training  which  resulted 
in    a    valuable    Humanism.     Walter    Pater's    Marius    the 
Epicurean  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  this  in  a  delightful  chapter 
(vol.  i.  I.  3),  describing  what  might  be  called  a  "  rest-cure  " 
at  a  pagan  temple,  where  the  patient  is  brought    back   to 
health  largely  by  mental  treatment.     From  modern  research 
it  would  seem  that  the  picture  here  drawn  is  fully  justified. 
Thus  there  existed  on  the  island  of  Cos  a  great  medical  temple- 
school,  of  which  an  account  was  given  in  1913  by  Professor 
Richard   Caton,    at   the    17th    International    Congress    of 
Medicine.1    Here,    according   to   Dr.    Caton,    in    spacious 
sleeping-rooms,  baths,  libraries,  theatre,   with   shrines  and 
altars  of  the  Health  Deities  casting  a  Divine  sanction  over 
all,  the  whole  life  of  the  patient  was  considered.     Archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting,  music  and  worship  had  their 
several  parts  to  play  in  the  healing  of  sickness,  just  as  truly 
as  had  drugs  and  diet  and  fresh  air.     The  priest-doctors 
were  men  of  large  education,  and  they  ministered  to  their 
patients  by  their  culture  as  well  as  by  their  medical  skill. 
All  the  great  influence  of  the  Hippocratic  tradition  con- 
strained them  also  to  offer  their  services  to  suffering  man- 
kind with  courtesy  and  with  real  desire  for  the  welfare  of 
their  patients. 

Whether  Luke  had  ever  visited  the  island  of  Cos  or  not 
we  shall    perhaps  never  know  (although  every  reader  of 
Acts  recognises  the  author's  feeling  for  the  sea),  but  he  can 
1  Congress  Report,  §  xxiii. 
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hardly  have  missed  the  influence  of  the  Coan  School,  and 
it  is  certain  he  reveals  in  himself  a  kinship  of  spirit  with  it. 
The  spiritual  value  of  such  a  temper  is  great.  Humanism 
never  be  a  hard  thing.  It  tends  to  charity  of  judgment . 1 
and  to  that  "  feeling  sense  of  all  conditions  "  which  John 
Woolman  praised  and,  through  another  discipline,  attained. 
It  finds  its  seed-plot  in  men  of  sensibility  and,  perhaps 
most  of  all,  in  those  who,  without  weakening  their  own 
manhood,  have  something  of  the  woman's  heart.  \\"< 
the  presence  of  this  quality  in  the  Third  <  aid  The 

Acts.  Both  Scriptures  are  marked  by  frequent  tears  and 
rejoicings.2  Both  give  a  large  place  to  women.  Both, 
when  we  yield  ourselves  without  questioning  to  their  sway, 
introduce  a  new  tenderness  into  our  thoughts  about  our 
fellow-men. 

It  is  consonant  with  this  temperament,  too,  that  Lu 
though  himself  not  a  Jew,  displays  an  enthusiastic  regard 
for  the  ancient  things  of  the  Hebrew  people.     It  \\ 
remarked  3  that  his  attitude  to  the  Law  is  more  sympathetic 
than  that  of  Paul.      The  sudden  plunge  into  Hebraisms, 
after  the  classical  opening  of  his  Gospel,  points  not  so  much 
to  his  dependence  upon  documents,  for  he  often  alters 
Mark,  as  to  the  fascination  over  him  of  the  old  times.     J  !»• 
i    diawn  by  the  glory  of  the  past  which  he  idealises,  and 
of  which  he  writes  with  deliberate  antiqueness  of  style. 

Such  a  temperament,  working  upon  the  great  Christ 

iition,  will  determine  the  value  of  evidence,  not  after 
the  manner  of    a  modern   Western  law-court,  but    by  a 
sense  of  the  probabilities  of  Grace.     It  may  be  tru 
neither  to  invent  nor  to  miscalculate  evidence,  but  at  the 


t  has  often  been  remarked  that  "  Luke  ever  qparea  the  Twelve." 

*  Luke  i.  14,x.  17,  x.  21,  xix.  41,  vii.  38, etc.;    Act*  ix.  39,  xx.  19,23, 
xx.  31,  37,  38  xxi.,  13,  etc. 

•  Haroack'i  The  Acle,  p.  289. 
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same  time  it  will  certainly  claim    ability  to  recognise  as 
by  an  intuition  the  truth  of  things.     It  will  aim  at  present- 
ing pictures   of   actual  events  in  which   chronology  will 
necessarily  have  some  place,  though  an  unobtrusive  place, 
much  as  anatomy  has  a  place  in  the  artist's  presentation 
of  the  human  figure  :  Time  will  be  subordinate  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  Idea.     The  perception  of  this  method  at  work 
in  Luke's  first  account  of  the  Ascension,  to  which  we  now 
turn,  will  help  us  to  dispose  of  one  difficulty  in  our  subject. 
In  considering  the  Gospel  narrative  a  question  at  once 
arises  as  to  the  text.      Our  English  version  reads  at  xxiv 
51 :    "  And   it  came  to  pass  while  He  blessed    them  He 
parted  from  them,  and  was  carried  up  into  Heaven."    The 
last  clause  has  good  MS.  authority,  but  is  omitted  from 
some  documents,  and  accordingly  is  regarded  as  doubtful 
by  many  modern  scholars. l    On  the  other  hand,  Professor 
Schmiedel 2  thinks  that  the  words  were  probably  struck 
out  of  the  first  text  in  order  to  harmonise  the  narrative 
with  Acts  i.  ;    and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  divines 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  prejudge  the  question  on  this 
ground,  while  others,  like  Professor  Harnack,  from  opposite 
motives,  reach  the  same  decision.     In  the  absence  of  general 
agreement  amongst  textual  critics  there  is  no  real  occasion 
for  the  excision  of  the  clause,  but,  even  if  we  delete  it,  the 
general  effect  of  the  paragraph  remains  the  same.     For 
what  is  described  in  the  unquestioned  words,  "  While  He 
blessed  them  He  parted  from  them,"  is  clearly  a  final  part- 
ing.    Luke  had  already  foreshadowed  this  in  ix.  51,  when 
he  wrote,  "  The  time  was  approaching  that  He  should  be 
received  up."     And,  here  we  observe  he  uses  a  word  avd- 
X?7/4'v/ri9  which  had  become  virtually  a  technical  term  for  the 
assumption  of  holy  men.     The  great  joy,  too,  with  which 

1  Tischendorff  and  Weiss  omit,  WH  regard  as  very  doubtful. 
*  Encyclo.  Bib.  iv.  4039  fl. 
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the  Eleven  are  said  to  have  returned  to  Jerusalem  after 
the  ] Kirting  would  be  incomprehensible,  if  they  had  not 
witnessed  something  of  further  moment  than  another  vanish- 
ing of  Jesus  out  of  their  sight.  Finally,  we  have  the  express 
statement  in  Acts  i.  2  that  the  former  treatise  had  been 
intended  to  describe  the  events  of  the  Lord's  life  "  until  the 
day  in  which  He  was  received  up."  Luke  himself,  there- 
fore, as  Dr.  Plummer  1  has  pointed  out,  considered  that  he 
had  already  recorded  the  Ascension  in  his  earlier  book. 

This  brings  us  to  a  serious  difficulty.  A  reader  who  had 
only  the  Third  Gospel  before  him,  if  he  were  a  man  with 
some  sense  of  order,  would  certainly  regard  the  Ascension 
as  having  formed  the  climax  to  the  stirring  events  of  the 
first  Easter  Day.  He  would  picture  the  Ascension  as  follow- 
ing immediately  upon  that  scene  in  the  upper  room  to  which 
the  two  disciples  from  Emmaus  returned,  when  the  K 
Lord  "  opened  the  mind  "  of  the  little  company  "  that  they 
might  understand  the  Scriptures."  2  If  our  reader  were 
also  a  man  of  some  reasonable  imagination  he  would 
recognise  that  such  a  work  might  well  have  occupied  most 
of  the  hours  of  that  night,  just  as  we  read  later  that  Paul 
at  Troas  talked  with  his  disciples  one  Sunday  evening 
through  the  night  until  break  of  day.3  If  the  teaching 
given  by  the  Risen  Lord  was  of  similar  extent — and  i 
described  in  very  big  terms — then  our  supposed  reader, 
with  only  this  narrative  before  him,  would  vent  i;  ips, 

to  pieture  the  little  jrroup  of  learners  passing  out  through 
the  empty  streets,  before  dawn  had  actually  arrived,  and 
thence  moving  up  to  Olivet,  under  the  eon-trnint  of  a 
heavenly  vision  beckoning  them  on  ;  and  he  would  think 
of  the  final  parting  as  coming  amid  the  morning  mists,  the 
form  of  the  Saviour  lifted  up  and  slowly  receding  upon  a 

-M.  Crit.  Com.,"  St.  Lukf.  tn  Joe. 
*  Luke  xxiv.  45.  »  Act*  xx.  7-11. 
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slanting  path,  wreathed  in  the  yielding  vapour — a  gleam 
of  feet  whiter  than  mist  and  hands  outstretched  in  blessing, 
the  sight  of  a  visage  once  marred  more  than  any  man's, 
now  majestic  with  the  light  of  another  world,  a  vision  creat- 
ing haunting  glories  in  the  mind,  as  when  in  the  play  Shake- 
speare's Leontes,  seeing  once  more  the  eyes  of  his  queen 
deemed  long  dead,  exclaims  with  passion, 

"Stars,  stars, 
And  all  eyes  else  dead  coals."  1 

Then  as  the  sun  leaps  up  from  beyond  the  wall  of  Moab 
the  clouds  lift  from  the  hills,  the  mist  which  half-veiled 
the  Lord's  rising  form  is  rent  into  thin  air,  and  He  has 
passed.  In  vain  may  human  eyes  search  the  quickly 
clearing  sky,  but  in  the  heart  there  is  enshrined  an  image 
that  can  never  perish,  the  source  of  that  great  note  of  joy 
wherewith  the  Gospel  ends.  In  some  such  way  we  think 
the  story  in  the  Gospel  might  be  read. 

But  in  that  case  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  forty  days 
referred  to  in  Acts  i.  ?  Professor  Blass  2  thinks  that  for 
both  his  accounts  of  the  Ascension  Luke  had  written 
authorities,  and  that  he  had  no  scruples  about  adopting 
both.  There  are  certainly  traces  in  early  Christian  litera- 
ture of  an  Ascension  in  close  sequence  to  the  Resurrection, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  these  traces  may  be  derived 
from  Luke's  Gospel.  The  Marcan  Appendix  (xvi.  19) 
places  the  Ascension  in  direct  continuity  with  the  appear- 
ance to  the  Eleven  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day.  If 
Mr.  Strachan  of  Cambridge3  is  right  in  his  theory  of  the 
fusion  of  two  different  writings  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
words  spoken  to  Mary  in  the  Garden,  "  I  ascend  unto  my 
Father  and  your  Father,"  imply  an  immediate  Ascension — 


1  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

1  Philology  of  the  Gospels,  p.  141. 

8  Is  the  Fourth  Gospel  a  Literary  Unity  ?    Expos.  Times,  xxvii.  331-2. 
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and  it  must  be  owned  that,  in  any  case,  the  present  tense 
here  used  can  hardly  be  strained  to  cover  an  event  to  take 
place  nearly  six  weeks  later.     In  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (v. 
56)  the  angel  at  the  tomb  announces  that  Jesus  is  risen  and 
gone  forth  to  the  place  whence  he  was  sent.     In  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  written  according  to  varying  verdicts  any  time 
between  A.D.  70  and  138,  we  read,  "  Wherefore  also  we  keep 
the  eighth  day  for  rejoicing,  in  the  which  also  Jesus  rose 
from  the  dead,  and  having  been  manifested  ascended  into 
the  heavens."  J    The  view  of  this  passage  taken  by  some 
writers  2  that  we  have  here  no  more  than  a  elum 
of    identifying  the  first  day  of    the  week  with   both 
events  referred  to,  is  hardly  adequate.    There  are  only 
seven  days  in  a  week,  and  "the  eighth  day,"   therefore 
cannot  fall  within  the  weekly  category  at  all.     Observe  the 
context.     The  writer  is  endeavouring  to  show  how  Old 
Testament  passages  and  ritual  observances  have  received 
in  Christ  their  true  meaning.     He  comes  to  the  Sabl 
and  traces  it  back  to  the  story  of  creation.     He  ~hmv»  that 
tin*  Sabbath  rest,  which  was  founded  upon  Go 

•r  the  six  days  of  creation,  can  only  be  kept  by  the  hal- 
lowed heart,  and  that  this  calls  for  a  new  order  of  life  in 

i.     That   order  —  "the    beginning   of   another    world," 
the  writer  calls  it  —  is  ushered  in  by  the  glorified  Ch 
Thus  we  are  given  a  clear  scheme  of  Divine  days  —  the  six 
days  of  creation,  the  seventh  day  on  which  God  rested,  the 
eighth  day  when  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  and  asceii 
into  th«-  heavens.     And  that  eighth  day,  says  the  wr 
we  keep  for  rejoicing.      It  seems  clear  that   lie   re#r 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension  as   falling  upon  th<- 
same  date. 


f  ovpa?M/f  (xv.  0). 
E.g.,  Plummer'i  St.  Lukf,  p.  564. 
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It  is  probable  that  between  the  writing  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  writing  of  The  Acts,  Luke  gathered  some  fuller  testimony 
concerning  the  event  he  had  so  briefly  but  so  beautifully 
described,  and  that  in  fashioning  a  suitable  proem  for  his 
second  treatise  he  gladly  inserted  the  results  of  his  fuller 
enquiries.  He  would  feel  no  need  to  apologise  to  his  dis- 
tinguished reader  for  what  to  us  is  a  somewhat  glaring 
discrepancy.  His  mind  was  artistic  rather  than  logical, 
and  here,  perhaps,  we  may  see  the  influence  of  the  Coan 
medical  culture  upon  literary  work.  Further,  if  according 
to  the  tradition  we  have  already  noticed,  Luke  actually 
practised  the  painter's  art,  he  may  often  have  set  side 
by  side  in  his  own  mind,  and  then  upon  the  same  canvas, 
scenes  actually  separated  by  considerable  distances  in  time 
and  space,  just  as  later  Michael  Angelo  combined  in  one 
picture  both  the  Temptation  and  the  Expulsion  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  as  in  Raphael's  masterpiece,  the  Transfigura- 
tion, the  artist  has  set  one  immediately  above  the  other 
both  the  glory  on  the  mountain  height  and  the  agony  of  the 
epileptic  in  the  valley.  The  motive  of  such  pictures  operates 
in  just  the  didactic  way  in  which  Luke  commonly  wrote.1 
It  is  Art,  not  for  Art's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  Religion 
and  the  considerations  of  time  and  space  are  quite  sub- 
sidiary. In  the  absence  of  full  knowledge  of  the  actual 
course  of  events  when  he  wrote  his  first  treatise,  Luke  may 
have  even  been  content  to  leave  things  in  somewhat  un- 
finished outline,  because  in  the  exposition  of  a  theme  which 
breaks  into  the  Infinite  it  is  not  outline  that  avails  so  much 
as  colour,  and  when  all  is  said  the  hue  of  the  last  paragraph 
in  the  Gospel  is  a  rich  gold. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  story  of  the  Ascension 
given  us  in  The  Acts.     We  note  that  it  agrees  with  Luke 
1  Cf.  the  change  of  construction  in  Acts  xiv.  22. 
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xxiv.  in  the  charge  given  to  the  Eleven,  in  the  promise  of 
a  heavenly  gift  of  power  and  in  the  event  of  the  phy 
ri-ing.     We  may  notice  also  that  the  type  of  thought  re- 
vealed in  the  saying,  "It  is  not  for  you  to  know  times  or 
seasons/'  bears  the  hall-mark  of  the  governing  mind  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  same  mind  that  met  the  inquiry,  "  1 . 
are  they  few  that  be  saved  ?  "  with  the  swift  rojoii. 
"  Strive  to  enter  in  by  the  narrow  door."  1    We  obse 
further,  that  the  form  the  story  here  takes  in  no  way  con- 
flicts with  the  picture  of  a  daybreak  scene,  as  sugge 
by  the  passage  in  the  Gospel.2 

There  is  one  difficulty  in  Acts  which  does  not  me< 
the  Gospel,  namely  the  appearance  of  the  two  men  in  white.8 
It  would  be  good  to  know  who  these  wen'  >nppo<ed  to  !><•. 
We  may  dismiss  as  altogether  improbable  the  sugge- 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Latham  4  that  Luke  thought  of  unrecog- 
nised followers  of  the  Lord  belonging  to  the  locality,  ; 
sihly  members  of  some  sect  like  the  Essenes  who  adopted 
white  attire.     On  the  other  hand,  angels  were  commonly 
spoken  of  as  men.     In  the  story  of  Cornel  in-  h«-  who  is 
n l>od  in  one  verse  as  n  a  holy  an^el  "  '  to  a 

few  verses  further  on  as  "  a  man  in  bright  apparel."  5     It 
is  possible,  however,  that  this  narrative  of  the  A^ 
in  some  respects  resembling  as  it  does  the  narrative  of 
Transfiguration,  intends  to  suggest  the  presence  of  Moses 
and  Elijah.     In  any  case  one  cannot  resist  the  feeling 

-engers  from  the  unseen  world  are  meant.     And   : 
being    so,   their    message   has   an   authority   which    < ould 
not  attach  to    Dr.  Latham's    Essene    sympathisers.     Our 

Cf.  also  John  xxi.  21-22,  etc. 

I  believe  Dr.  Latham  kin   Tht\  Risen  Master  was  the  first  to  propose 

"f  Dawn  as  the  probable  tirao  of  the  manifestation. 
Acte  i.   10-11. 

Thf  Risen  Mast  >:»  ff. 

Aote  x.  22,  30. 
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difficulty  then  is  that  Luke  has  put  into  the  lips  of  these 
supernatural  persons  language  which  History  does  not 
seem  likely  to  ratify.  For  when  it  is  said,  "  This  Jesus 
which  was  received  up  from  you  into  Heaven  shall  so  come 
in  like  manner  as  ye  beheld  Him  going  into  Heaven,"  1 
the  idea  conveyed  is  that  this  was  a  word  of  comfort,  and 
as  such  it  was  only  relevant  if  those  who  saw  the  Lord  go 
should  also  see  Him  return.  And  this  thing  never  hap- 
pened. The  sajdng  of  the  visitors  may  express  the  mind 
of  the  early  Church,  but  it  does  not  accord  with  the  apostolic 
consciousness  of  earthly  events.  Perhaps  what  is  really 
at  fault,  however,  is  our  unimaginative  way  of  reading 
the  story,  as  in  the  case  of  the  writer's  Oxford  friend  who 
found  the  whole  thing  grotesque. 

The  question  is,  "  How  do  we  construe  the  heavenly 
message  ?  It  may  be  granted  that  in  those  rapt  moments, 
when  earth  and  heaven  seemed  so  interfused,  some  assurance 
of  the  Christ -consummation  of  the  age  was  given  the  Eleven. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  report  of  a  message 
from  across  the  border  can  escape  subjective  entanglements. 
Man  never  has  that  perfect  knowledge  of  which  Plotinus 
says  that  in  it  the  perceiver  attains  to  be  the  thing  itself 
which  is  perceived.2  The  dress  of  any  new  idea  is  a  dress 
the  percipient  himself  provides.  This  must  especially 
be  the  case  in  all  supernatural  experience.  It  must  have 
been  so,  not  only  on  the  Ascension  mount,  but  in  all  the 
aspects  and  utterances  of  the  Risen  Saviour.  In  the  in- 
stance before  us  the  stimulated  subjectivity  of  the  Eleven 
is  evident  in  the  very  salutation  of  the  heavenly  messengers. 
"  Ye  men  of  Galilee  " — so  the  words  run,  and  we  read  in  them 
the  wonder  and  gratitude  and  joy  of  the  Eleven  that  they, 
despised  provincials  as  they  were,  should  receive  so  august 
a  revelation  from  Heaven.  In  this  tumult  of  feeling  the 
1  Acts  i.  11.  *  On  the  Good  or  the  One,  §  vii. 
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promise  of  the  final  victory  of  Christ  would   naturally  be 
interpreted  in  the  terms  of  the  scene  they  had  witnessed— 

ascending  Lord  and  the  hands  outstretched  in  blessing. 
As  He  went  so  He  would  return.  It  was  natural  for  them 
to  think  so,  but  the  thing  really  declared  to  them  must  have 

i  the  final  triumph  itself  rather  than  the  mode  of 
manifestation.      And   in   the   hour   of    the   overthrow   of 
Judaism,  with  its  tremendous  consequences  for  the  world, 
the  Jew,  and  the  Church,  the  promise  given  to  the  Kit-yen 
for  their  own  consolation  in  the  loss  of  their  Lord's  n 
fested  presence  received  its  true  fulfilment. 

We  have  thus  considered  both  accounts  of  the  Ascension 
and  may  give  a  provisional  verdict  in  favour  of  their  his- 
torical value.  A  further  question,  however,  n;  hich 
must  be  frankly  faced.  Could  an  Ascension-legend  natur- 
ally have  arisen  out  of  non-Christian  material  ^  ( 

In  approaching  this  question  we  observe,  first  of  all,  a 

considerable    measure    of    agreement    between    Christian 

thought  and  the  mind  of  antiquity.      It  is  not  wonderful 

that   men  generally,  knowing  nothing  of   science  as  we  un- 

tand  it,  should  have  pictured  heaven  as  a  region  above 

earth,  or  that  pious  speculation  should  have  map 

out  the  s !.!«•<  in  a  series  of  habitable  worlds.     As  a  fact  the 

New  Testament  writers  assumed  the  same  seven  heavena 

as  non-Christian  writers.     Further,  for  those  who  believed 

in  a  motionless  earth,  spanned  over  by  heaven  upon  heaven, 

it  v.  nil  to  dream  that  men  of  conspicuous  greatness, 

or  holiness,  should  be  translated  to  one  of  th»-<e   higher 

realms.     So  in  the  Old  Testament  we  have  the  Ascen 

of  Elijah,  and,  outside  Scripture,  we  have  the  two  Ascen- 

•I.H  of  Enoch,  the  first  from  which  he  returns  to  instruct 

on<,  tli  i'l  his  final  departure  through  darkness 

(//.  /:»orh),  on  tin-  chariots  of  the  Spirit  (/.  Enoch).    Beyond 
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the  Hebrew  and  Jewish  world  we  have  the  ascension  of 
Xisuthros,  the  Babylonian  hero  of  the  Deluge,  and,  more 
strikingly,  the  story  in  Livy  of  the  Ascension  of  Romulus. 
This  latter  bears  so  vivid  a  likeness  to  the  final  assumption 
of  Enoch  that  one  is  tempted  to  think  there  must  have 
been  some  dependence,  and  in  that  case  we  have  another 
instance  of  that  conflation  which  so  often  happened  in 
the  Grseco -Roman  world.  Observe  the  closeness  of  the 
parallel.  While  Enoch  is  talking  to  the  people  the  Lord 
sends  a  cloud  of  darkness  upon  the  earth,  under  cover  of 
which  Enoch  is  taken  up  to  the  highest  heaven.  Then 
the  light  returns  and  the  people,  understanding  what  has 
happened,  glorify  God.1  So  also  Romulus  is  holding  an 
assembly  with  his  people  when  a  sudden  storm  arises, 
the  king  is  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud  and  is  never 
again  seen  upon  earth.  After  the  storm  the  people  offer 
the  ascended  hero  divine  honours.2  We  observe  that  both 
II.  Enoch  and  The  History  of  Rome,  were  written  at  about 
the  same  time,  the  beginning  of  our  era,  and  that  the  former 
was  the  work  of  a  Hellenistic  Jew  living  in  Egypt,  probably 
at  Alexandria,  which  in  that  time  was  a  real  clearing-house 
for  the  thought  of  the  Roman  world.3  No  doubt  both 
legends  are  older  than  the  books  in  which  they  have  come 
down  to  us,  but  they  may  yet  be  connected  in  the  1  actual 
forms  they  have  taken.  In  any  case  they  illustrate  the 
religious  atmosphere  of  the  age  in  which  the  Christian 
tradition  arose,  and  we  have  to  reckon  with  that  fact. 
Beyond  question  there  were  many  legends  of  Ascension 
in  the  mind  of  Antiquity,  continually  swaying  and  merging, 

1  II.  Enoch,  67. 

8  History  of  Rome,  i.  16. 

*  Since  this  was  written  I  have  come  across  the  following  sentence : 
"  Egypt  .  .  .  might  almost  be  called  the  religious  clearing  house  of 
the  Hellenistic  world  "  (St.  Paul  and  the,  Mystery- Religions  :  Prof.  H.  A.  A. 
Kennedy,  p.  104). 
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like  those  white  vapours  of  the  morning  upon   the  hills 
about  Jerusalem,  amid  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
peared.     Out  of  such  an  atmosphere,  without  any  wrong- 
ful intention  on  the  part  of  the  transmitters,  one  more  story 
of  the  same  type  might  easily  proceed. 

When,  however,  we  study  the  Christ  ratives,  we 

see  that  what  we  have  in  them  is  something  not  of  the  R 
kind.   In  certain  cases,  as  in  The  Testament  of  Levi,  and  The 
Ascension  of  Isaiah,  the  Ascension  is  merely  a  vision.     In 
Isaiah's  Ascension  it  is  expressly  said,  "  his  mind  was  ta 
up  from  him.  .  .  .     And  the  people  who  stood  near  did  not 
think,  but  the  circle  of  the  prophets  did,  that  the  1. 
Isaiah  had  been  taken  up."  l     So  also  in  the  so-called 
Assumption  of  Moses,  the  body  is  buried  in  the  mount, 
It  is  not   as  eWap/eo? — to  u>e  an  early  Church  word  < 
cerningthe  Risen  Lord — the  saint  ascends  to  heaven.    31 
over,  wherein  other  Jewish  and  in  Pagan  legen  >ody 

i-  taken  up,  it  is  ever  said  or  implied  that  some  angelic  or 
mechanical    agency    is    employed.     In  The  Testament    of 
Abraham  the  patriarch  is  carried  to  heaven  by  Michael. 
In  The  Secrets  of  Enoch   "  the  angels  took  (Enoch)  01 
their  wings  and  bore  him  up  ...  and  placed  him  on  the 
clouds."1     Elijah  was  taken  up   by  a   whirlwind. 
would  appear  also  to  have  been  the  method  of  the  assi. 
tion  of  Romulus.     In  no  case  does  the  hero  manifc 
Bupraterrestrial   powers    which    are   chara< 
Christian  Resurrection  and  Ascension  narratives.     It  will 
become  clearer,  as  we  proceed  to  the  second  part  of 
paper,  that  there  are  no  stories  of   a  Hebrew  or  a  Pagan 
kind   which    can  account  for  t  tils  of  t 

belief  in  the  Ascension  of  her  Lor  it  is  \vi 

contents  that  faith  is  coin 

lualah  vi.   10  fl.  ;  it. 

»  II.  Enoch  iii.   1. 
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So  far  as  the  form  of  our  belief  is  concerned,  no  doubt 
this  presents  a  difficulty  to  minds  that  have  long  ago  aban- 
doned a  geocentric  view  of  the  universe.  But  we  have  to 
remember  that  the  truth  of  the  Ascension  wras  given  first 
to  men  to  whom  that  view  was  unquestionable.  And 
revelation,  like  all  teaching,  must  establish  contact  with 
the  minds  of  men  just  as  they  are,  oftentimes  reserving 
the  fulness  of  the  truth  until  the  recipients  are  able  to  carry 
it.  Without  unduly  anticipating  what  must  presently  be 
said  by  way  of  interpretation,  we  may  observe  in  passing 
that  for  these  Galilean  followers  of  the  Lord  the  expression 
of  the  idea  of  triumph  was  necessarily  an  actual  upward 
movement  of  His  glorified  Person. 

Now  though  we  differentiate  the  Ascension  of  Christ  from 
the  Ascension-legends  of  the  age,  it  is  probable  that  the 
story  about  Romulus  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Luke's 
thinking.  There  are  some  traces  of  the  influence  of  Latin 
culture  in  The  Acts.1  Moreover  the  plan  of  the  book 
clearly  works  up  to  the  transfer  of  Paul's  activity  to  Rome, 
and  points  to  the  writer's  intention  to  pourtray  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Empire  of  Grace  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Empire  of  Force.  The  founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  Rome 
had  ascended  from  the  midst  of  a  military  scene,  and  had 
revealed  himself  later  to  his  chief  servant,  to  exhort  his 
followers  to  make  Rome  the  centre  of  the  world  by  the 
might  of  their  arms.  The  Founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
had  ascended  from  amongst  a  group  of  peasant-disciples 
leaving  instructions,  afterwards  confirmed  in  revelation 
to  His  chief  servant,  to  establish  an  empire  as  broad  by  a 
Gospel  of  Love.  It  was  probably  the  vivid  apprehension 
of  this  contrast  between  Romulus  and  Jesus,  between  the 

1  See  an  interesting  paper,  St.  Luke  and  Virgil,  read  before  the  17th 
International  Congress  of  Medicine  by  Miss  Stawell,  of  Cambridge  (Con- 
gress Report,  §  xxiii.). 
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Empire  of  Force  and  the  Empire  of  Love,  both  of  which 
at  last  were  centred  in  Rome,  that,  more  than  mere  desire 
to  add  further  details  of  the  event  he  had  already  recon  i 
guided  Luke   to  retell  the  story  of  the  Ascension  as  the 
best  preface  to  his  second  book. 

II.  Interpretation. 

Consideration  of  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  has  naturally 
l.een  merged  somewhat  in  the  contemplation  of  Jli 
and    Heavenly    Priesthood.     In    the    late    Dr.    Millig 
Baird  Lectures  upon  the  two  themes  it  is  only  about  one- 
si.xth  of  the  whole  book  which  deals  with  our  subject.     Jn 
this  the  lecturer  does  but  follow  the  practice  of  tin-  Xi-\v 
Testament  and  of  early  Church   writers.     For   these*   the 
glory  of  Christ  as  King  eelip-ed  the  special  value  of  His 
Ascension  considered  as  itself  a  revelation  of  God's  < 
in  our  human  life.     So  also  amongst  later  writings  Pro- 

<>r  Swete  has  observed  that  "one  after  another  of  the 
early  Acta  Martyr-urn,  after  noting  the  martyr's  death  by 
the  years  of  the  reigning  emperor,  ends  with  the  inspiring 
words  regnante  lesu  Christo."  1  There  is  one  interesting 
reference  to  the  Ascension  as  separately  considered  in  that 
of  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  -  which  is  of  Christian  origin, 
and  here  the  Ascension  of  Christ  to  the  seventh 

red  to  be  an  article  of  faith  necessary  to  salva' 
But  that,  generally  speaking,  the  glory  of  the  A 

lost  in  the  glory  of  the  Heavenly  Reign  was  probably 
due  to  a  natural  failure  to  appx  human- 

•  significance.     Not  until  our  own  age,  with 
tribution  from  physical  turn  ('huivh 

been  in  the  po.-ition  to  achieve  more  than  an  approximate 

;ation  of  Ascension -truth.     It  will  be  seen  in  the  end 

1  The  Amended  CAral,  p.  :;i,  n 

1  Axcnfion  o/lfoiah  iii.  18  (probably  belonging  to  the  yean  64-66  A.D.). 
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that  whatever  documentary  deficiencies  may  lie  in  the 
evidence  for  the  external  fact,  there  are  truths  concerning 
it  we  may  apprehend  spiritually,  which  more  than  remedy 
the  defect.  Indeed  the  strength  of  our  belief  in  the  his- 
toric fact  lies  chiefly  on  the  broad  foundation  of  the  In- 
carnate Life,  and  is  built  up  by  faith  in  that  love  of  God 
which  fashioned  man  after  a  certain  type,  and  which  finds 
its  end  only  in  the  final  harmony  of  all  the  elements  of  his 
being. 

This  brings  us  to  the  challenge  of  those  who  are  willing 
to  believe  in  our  Lord's  spiritual  survival  of  death,  while 
rejecting  all  belief  in  His  risen  body. 

Professor  Kirsopp  Lake,  Dr.  Rashdall  and  other  eminent 
scholars  agree  in  accepting  the  immortality  of  the  spirit 
of  Jesus,  very  much  as  the  present  writer's  Oxford  friend, 
already  quoted,  accepted  it,  while  finding  no  use  for  the 
fact  of  His  Resurrection  in  any  more  literal  sense.  With 
great  deference  it  is  here  submitted  that  this  is  a  position 
which  might  suit  another  than  the  Christian  Faith,  but 
which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  gospel. 
It  would  seem  to  involve  a  rejection  of  the  Christian  belief 
in  the  immanence  of  God.  It  implies  a  sacrifice  of  the 
legitimate  values  of  sense  and  matter  ;  indeed  it  calls  for 
the  relegation  of  these  to  a  lower  world  abruptly  cut  off 
from  all  vital  connexion  with  any  higher.  It  makes  of 
death  not  only  a  gap,  but  a  vacuum.  It  offers  to  the  human 
heart  no  living  hope  alternative  to  that  of  traditional 
theology.  It  falls  short  of  Scripture.  For  us,  as  Christian 
men,  all  thought  about  Divine  and  human  things  is  regu- 
lated by  the  fundamental  truth,  The  Word  became  flesh. 
The  Incarnation  was  the  beginning  of  the  transfiguration 
of  the  whole  life  of  man,  both  in  his  own  being  and  in  that 
order  of  Nature  which  is  to  share  in  his  final  splendour. 
Man  is  flesh  as  well  as  spirit. 

VOL.  xvi.  22 
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Xor  docs  it  seem  as  though  the  virtual  Deism  we  are 
ing  were  in  agreement  with  the  trend  of  modern 
ntific  discovery.     The  truth  which  underlay  the  material- 
of  Huxley  and  Tyndall  v  "net ration  of 

spirit  and  matter.     As  Bishop  Westcott  has  said,  the  fact 
that  no  thought  passes  through  the  mind  without  an  altera- 
tion in  brain-fabric  does  not  prove  that  the  mind  is  j 
but  that  matter  is  spiritual.1     Further,  where  there  e.\ 
a  scientific  disbelief  in  the  future  life  this  is  due  to  a  con- 
ion  that  the  body  is  integral  to  the  man.     Now,  tin- 
Gospel  assents  to  this  conviction,  and  meets  the  scieni 
difficulty  by  foreshadowing  for  man  a  finer  body  after  d< 
one  capable  of  visibility  and  of  invisibility  (on  the  cart  h 
plane)  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  spiritual  part.     Those 
who  decline  the  teaching  upon  the  ground  that,  apart  from 
the  disputed   stories  of   the  Resurrection!  and  Ascension 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  such  a  body,  would  do  well  to 
remember  the  frequent  discovery  of  previously  unsuspe* 
forces  at  work  in  our  environment,  the  foreshadowed  exist- 
ence of  which  might  readily  have  been  met  by  a  like  in- 
credulity.    On  the  other  hand,   science  is  drawing  A 
near  to  the  historic  faith  of  the  Church,  when  a  distil 
exponent  of  nature's  powers  write.-  thus,  "Though  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  mind  is  dependent  upon  matter 
as  v  it,  it  will  probably  be  still  by  means  of  so 

t  h  in;:  akin  to  matter,  something  which  can  act  as  a  vel 
and  represent   it   in   the    same   sort  of  way  that  mir 
represents  it  now— that  it  will  hereafter  be  manifested." 

I  i om  .-<  iencc,  again,  we  learn  that "  each  kind  of  org. 
has  ...  its  own  chemical  individuality,"  and  that  prob- 
ably individual  man  is  "not  only  individual  to  his  fmger- 
|M-ints  but  to  his  cl  molecules";8  so  that,  as  1 

'  The  G<>  33. 

•  Sir  Oliver  L<xlgo  in  Hibbcrt  Journal,  January  1900,  p. 

»  JSncycL  of  Rel.  and  Eihic*,  viii.  V 
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fessor  J.  A.  Thomson,  whose  words  we  have  just  quoted, 
observes,  "  We  come  back  to  what  was  said  of  old,  l  All 
flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh.'  ' 

Now  if  there  is  this  bodily  uniqueness  in  each  of  us,  how 
shall  we  conceive  of  the  bodily  life  of  Jesus  ?  how  shall  we 
relate  His  moral  consciousness  to  His  physical  frame  ? 
No  fact  is  more  patent  to  us  than  the  damaging  effect 
of  moral  evil  upon  the  structure  of  the  body.  Thus 
the  pursuit  of  certain  trains  of  thought,  such  as  those 
which  are  malicious  to  a  fellow  human  being,  will  set  up  a 
pathological  condition  in  the  body.  Conversely,  a  life  of 
goodwill,  based  upon  joyous  communion  with  God,  helps 
our  physical  vigour.  Though  one  knows  that  such  facts 
as  these  are  only  excerpts  from  a  larger  mass  of  physical 
phenomena,  and  so  may  be  capable  of  other  constructions, 
yet  they  enable  us  to  feel  our  way  a  little  in  a  region  we 
cannot  as  yet  wholly  explore.  We  have  no  experience 
of  the  conscious  life  of  one  dwelling  in  unbroken  communion 
with  God.  But  we  can  indicate  from  such  experience  as 
we  have  in  our  own  alternating  moods  of  good  and  evil 
something  of  the  consequences  to  the  whole  life  of  a 
heavenly-mindedness,  wherein  the  intellect  is  continually 
flooded  with  the  love  of  God,  and  where  the  will  is  ever 
active  in  the  service  of  man.  Under  such  conditions  every- 
thing points  to  the  physical  life  being  an  index  of  the 
spiritual,  and  corresponding  to  the  holiness  of  the  inner 
state  by  some  potentialities — if  not  perhaps  powers — to 
us  utterly  unknown.  Here  may  be  the  truth  of  the  great 
stanza  in  Spenser's  Hymne  in  Honour  of  Beautie : 

"  So  every  spirit,  as  it  is  most  pure, 
And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light, 
So  it  the  fairer  bodie  doth  procure 
To  habit  in,  and  it  more  fairly  dight 
With  chearefull  grace  and  amiable  sight ; 
For  of  the  soule  the  bodie  form  doth  take  ; 
For  Boule  is  forme,  and  doth  the  bodie  make." 
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In  point  of  fact  notliing  is  more  evident  about  the  min- 
v  «,f  ,Ious  than  His  tremendous  vitality,  physical  as  \vell 
as  spiritual.  The  gospels  often  constrain  us  to  feel  t hat- 
something  of  radium-like  energy  wrought  in  Him,  making 
both  friends  and  foes,  though  on  such  different  grounds, 
afraid  at  His  presence.  So  death  came  to  Him  at  the  end 
not  as  a  normal  thing.  Apart  from  the  violence  of  man, 
mastering  at  length  fear  of  the  consequences,  it  might 
never  have  come  at  all.  Bishop  Westcott  has  somewhere 
suggested  this,  adding  that  a  measure  of  the  signifies 
of  the  Transfiguration  lies  in  the  possibility  of  a  glorifying 
of  the  body  of  Christ  apart  from  death.  St.  Paul  would 
readily  have  assented  hereto,  seeing  that  he  actually  con- 
ceives of  those  believers  who  should  be  alive  at  the  Parousia 
as  passing  through  change,  but  not  through  death,  to  the 
ri>en  life.1  What,  however,  through  the  wisdom  of  God 
was  possible  in  that  holy  flesh  which  the  Lord  was,  may 
not  be  possible  for  the  most  of  us  with  our  sin-soaked  brain 
and  spoiled  nerve-tissue,  so  that  the  actual  mode  of  normal 
human  resurrection  may  be  necessarily  different  from  I 
though  ultimately  conforming  to  the  body  of  His  glory . 

In  any  case  we  can  see  the  fitness  for  the  utilisation  of 
the  broken  earthly  body  of  Christ  in  the  creation  of  Hi- 
heavenly  body.     It  was  fitting  so,  not  only  because  His 
holy  will  had  daily  penetrated  and  suffused  His  flesh  with 
own  quality  in  motions  which  were  veritable 

"Bright  shoots  of  everlastingness," 

but  also  because  in  Christ  a  new  era  of  human  life  was  to 
be  begun,  and  the  new  beginnings  of  God  are  neither  revolu- 
tions nor  contradictions,    but  sublimations  of   the    past. 
What  ilii<  new  beginning  in  the  Resurrection  and  A 
was  has  been   finely  expressed  by  Bishop  Chase.1         If. 

1    I   Cor.  xv.  f.l   ff. 

*  Lecture  on  The  Supernatural  Element  in  our  Lord' s  Earthly  Life,  p.  16. 
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he  says,  "we  believe  in  the  Resurrection  at  all,  we  believe 
in  it  as  an  event  which  is  on  a  level  with  creation  itself — 
a  reconciliation  of  the  antithesis  of  spirit  and  matter." 
In  this  reconciliation  all  is  conserved  to  man  which 
belongs  to  his  propriety.  The  post-mortal  condition 
is  seen  in  strict  relation  with  his  entire  nature  as  a  being  of 
both  body  and  spirit.  It  is  thus  partly  on  grounds  of 
science  and  reason  that  we  are  able  to  recognise  the  revela- 
tion of  the  risen  Saviour  and  to  accept  the  significance  of 
the  empty  tomb. 

When  we  approach  the  subject  from  the  side  of  the 
history  of  doctrine  we  discover  a  singular  agreement  with 
our  previous  decision.  To  the  Hebrew,  as  to  the  modern 
scientist,  man  was  a  unity.  Jewish  theology,  it  has  been 
said,1  never  seriously  admitted  a  dualism  in  him.  The  He- 
brew language  has  not  even  a  proper  word  for  "  body." 
Greek  influence  through  Alexandria  tended  somewhat  to 
weaken  the  conception  of  personal  unity  ;  yet  in  the  Jewish 
thought  of  our  Lord's  time  there  was  nothing  to  correspond 
with  that  strangely  inconsistent  Greek  depreciation  of  the 
body,  from  which  even  Plato  did  not  escape,  and  which 
led  Epictetus  to  say,  "  Man  is  a  soul  carrying  a  corpse." 

On  the  question  of  the  future  life  the  Jews  were  divided. 
The  Book  of  Jubilees,  written  by  a  Pharisee  between  135 
and  105  B.C.,  frankly  abandons  all  hope  of  a  Resurrection. 
So  also  does  II.  Enoch.  On  the  other  hand,  /.  Enoch,  in  its 
earlier  portion,  entertains  a  somewhat  carnal  idea  of  the 
risen  life  ;  each  of  the  righteous  is  to  beget  thousands  of 
children.  Something  nearer  to  Christian  doctrine  may  be 
found  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  but  this  is  late  in  the 
first  century,  and  may  have  been  influenced  by  Christian 
teaching  in  the  kind  of  way  in  which  modern  Hinduism  has 
been  influenced  by  Christian  missions  ;  and  even  so  the 
1  Encyd.  Ed.  and  Ethics,  art.  "  Body,"  ii.  p.  772. 
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hing  in  Baruch  is  only  a  vague  conception  of  the  healing 
and  splendour  which  should  fall  upon  the  risen  bodies  of 
the  just.  Thus,  while  on  the  one  hand  the  fairly  compact 
thinking  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  the  times  of  its  nol 
activity  is  found  in  singular  agreement  with  the  modern 
view  of  the  unity  of  our  life,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  speculation  of  the  time  of  Christ,  so  far  as 

(•corded,  to  lead  men  to  such  a  belief  as  came  to  be 
shrined  in  our  creed.     Either  men  were  content  \\ith  the 
Greek  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  spirit,  or  they  looked 
for  the  resumption  of  the  old  bodily  life  with  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  flesh  as  before. 

Now  it  is  here  that  the  Christian  revelation,  proceeding 
from  the  basal  thought  of  the  value  of  the  body  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  man,  makes  its  contribution  to  the  hope 
of  the  race.  To  quote  the  late  Dr.  Denney,  "  Man  is  not 
revealed  in  moral  character  >imply  ;  there  is  a  mode  of 
being  which  0  ideal  goodness,  and  the  A 

is  our  clearest  look  at  it."  1     Or  again,  in  the  language  of 
Westcott,  "  By  the  Ascension  all  the  parts  of  life  are  brought 
together  and  shown  in  the  oneness  of  their  common  « 
tion."  2 

It  will  not  be  needful  here  to  dwell  upon  the  various 
appearances  of  the  risen  Christ,  or  to  attempt  any  harmon- 

-  of  the  records.     Inconsistent  in  detail  as  these  la 
may  be,  their  agreements,  not  only  in  the  main  fact,  but 
in  latent  spiritual  meanings,  are  abundantly  impressive. 
They  would  be  more  instructive  they  commonly  are, 

were  critics  to  abandon  tl.cir  frequent  and  deplorable  prac- 

of  seeking  t<  cry  ancient  document  with  the 

documents  which  preceded  it,  as  though  it  were  ne\er  in 
the  power  or  mind  of  God  to  say,  "  Behold,  I  will  do  a  new 

1  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  i.   10!' 
»  The  Historic  .81. 
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thing."  The-  great  truth  which  these  artless  stories  convey, 
but  which  those  who  first  related  them  scarcely  measured, 
is  the  fact  of  the  risen  life  as,  on  the  one  hand,  no !  ghostly 
thing,  and  on  the  other,  no  carnally  limited  thing,  but  a 
spirit ualisation  of  earthly  elements,  the  efflorescence  of  the 
immanence  of  God,  carrying  with  it  for  loving  and  sorrowing 
beings  assurances  of  the  continuity  of  our  fellowship  and  of 
the  mobility  and  efficiency  of  our  immortal  life  in  all  the 
range  of  personal  action.  Such  a  truth,  with  its  implied 
sanctions  for  the  culture  of  the  present  order  of  our  exist- 
ence, and  with  its  hopes  of  joyous  service  and  intercourse 
in  that  which  is  to  come,  appeals  to  every  heart  that  knows 
the  love  of  God  as  being  a  thing  too  congruous  with  all  our 
richest  moments  of  experience  to  be  doubted  or  withstood. 
We  leap  to  it  as  to  something  which,  while  beyond  our 
power  to  have  imagined,  yet;  once  declared  to  us,  is,  if  we 
may  so  say,  characteristic  of  God. 

It  is,  of  course,  as  participating  in  the  general  aspects  of 
the  Risen  Life  that  the  truth  of  the  Ascension  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  one  glory  dies  into  the  other,  the  light  of 
moonset  into  the  majesty  of  sunrise.  The  credibility  of 
the  Ascension  lies  largely  in  this  majesty  ;  and  one  regrets 
that  the  unimaginative  mind  which  can  see  in  the  narrative 
only  a  grotesque  thing  has  been  of  apiece  with  the  con- 
spicuous failure  of  Art  to  produce  a  single  picture  helpful 
for  the  understanding  of  the  event.  It  must  be  confessed, 
too,  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  many  commen- 
tators has  been  trivial  in  the  extreme.  We  have  greatly 
lacked  an  exposition  of  it  couched  in  terms  of  moral  dignity. 
Thus  the  Ascension  has  often  been  commended  to  our 
acceptance  on  certain  commonplace  grounds,  such  as  the 
need  to  indicate  to  the  Eleven  the  close  of  the  appearances 
of  the  risen  Lord.  Doubtless,  the  event  produced  this 
effect.  And  certainly  the  entire  epoch  of  manifestation  was 
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governed  by  that  superintending  wisdom  of  God  which 
determines  the  many  parts  and  fashions  of  revelation, 
adapting  them  to  actually  existing  human  needs.  But 
we  should  dismiss  from  our  minds  all  ideas  of  little  purposes, 
and  even  of  self-regardfulness  in  One  truly  taken  up  into 
the  central  activity  of  God.  Here  was  no  piece  of  play- 
acting, such  as  Hebrew  prophets  had  sometimes  emplo 
but  rather  a  life-development.1  In  a  certain  loved  gai 
of  the  south  of  England  one  has  watched  at  summer  dusk 
the  opening  of  the  bloom  of  the  evening  primrose,  as  the 
loosened  furls  of  petal,  by  pressure  from  within  and  by 
congenial  invitation  from  without,  shook  themselves  free 
into  expanded  loveliness — the  work  of  a  few  moments  alone, 
although  prepared  for  by  all  the  plant' s  anterior  life.  With 
as  little  theatricality  was  that  moment  reached  when  the 
full  glory  of  the  Son  of  Man,  as  type  of  all  our  race,  wrought 
out  the  final  separation  from  earthly  conditions,  and  M 
hood  stood  revealed  as  accomplished  in  the  Divine.  All 
that  truly  belonged  to  our  personal  life  reached  its  destiny, 
the  end  for  which,  through  unnumbered  ages  the  Spirit  of 
God  had  worked  at  His  chosen  design.  And,  though 
exclude  that  vulgarizing  of  the  event  which  would  ]>n 
it  to  us  as  a  something  staged,  let  us  be  careful  to  realise 
that  the  whole  activity  of  the  Lord  was  involved.  We  may 
learn  here  from  the  language  employed  concerning  it  in 
Scripture.  The  usage  varies  between  the  two  terms  "  assuni  j >- 
tion  "  (avdXrj^i^,  Acts  i.  2  ;  i.  11  ;  i.  22;  1  Tim.  iii.  16; 
Mark  xvi.  19);  and  "ascension"  (ai/a£a<7i9,  John  xx.  17; 
Eph.  iv.  8ff.),  and  while  the  former  is  the  more  freq\i« 


1  That  it  was  this  and  yet  also  an  event  aet  forth  in  the  frame  of  an 
obsolete  geocentric  science  (aa  has  been  already  admit  tot!  in  tho  1st  part 
of  this  paper)  involves  no  inconsistent  scheme  of  ideas,  if  tho  supreme 
life  is  love,  and,  being  love,  stoops  to  tho  limitations  nml  to  the  ranges  of 
development  imposed  by  the  varying  measures  of  human  receptivity. 
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as  implying  more  the  power  of  God  upon  the  life  He  thus 
took  to  Himself,  the  latter  carries  with  it  the  welcome 
thought  of  the  co-operation  of  that  life  with  His  power. 
We  cannot  afford  to  drop  either  term.  "  Taken  up  " — 
so  the  symbolic  phrase  runs — the  Lord  experienced  the 
impact  upon  His  perfected  manhood  of  the  Sovereign  Will 
of  the  Universe.  "  Ascended  " — again  the  word  at  its 
deepest  is  a  figure  of  speech — He  carried  with  Him  all  that 
He  had  achieved  in  Time  of  the  wisdom  of  life. 

For  us  who  are  to  be  younger  brothers  to  this  "  Firstborn 
from  the  Dead  "  and  who  see  the  apex  of  the  truth  of  His 
Resurrection  in  the  story  we  have  now  considered,  the 
Ascension  casts  a  beauty  about  the  world  beyond  the  hues 
of  sunshine,  pointing  the  direction  of  the  noblest  Art,  and 
giving  impulse  to  the  sciences  that  concern  the  physical 
and  moral  welfare  of  men.  It  teaches  us 

"  that  a  twofold  world 

Must  go  to  a  perfect  cosmos.     Natural  things 
And  spiritual, — who  separates  those  two 
In  art,  in  morals,  or  the  social  drift, 
Tears  up  the  bond  of  nature."  » 

It  opens  to  us  a  vision  of  the  age  when  the  end  for  which 
man  was  made  shall  be  attained,  and  all  things  of  sense  and 
time  lie  beneath  his  feet,  when  his  earthly  home  shall  have 
been  outgrown,  and  a  new  earth  and  a  new  heaven  be  needed 
as  his  appropriate  environment,  and  when,  in  entering  upon 
that  higher  state,  he  shall  not  so  much  leave  behind  the 
lower,  in  which  too  often  now  he  seems  imprisoned,  as  carry 
with  him  the  best  it  is  able  to  contribute  to  the  fulness  of 
his  life,  just  as  the  plant  takes  up  and  transmutes  into  bloom 
and  fruit  substances  belonging  to  the  lower  mineral  king- 
dom. Thus  the  Ascension  is  the  revelation  of  the  measure 
of  man's  life,  of  the  gathering  into  himself  the  very  essence 

1  Aurora  Leigh,  vii.  762  ff, 
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of  his  sense-conditioned  activities.  And,  finally,  it  is  the 
pellucid  spring  of  that  joy  which  rises  in  the  he-art  when  our 
faith  and  hope  are  in  God,  for  it  shows  us  that  the  things 
which  are  to  come,  and  which  here  we  can  but  dimly  dis- 
1 1 ,  are  yet  not  foreign  to  our  nature,  but  infinitely  friendly, 
at  once  surpassing  imagination  and  yet  also  of  the  very  spirit 
to  which  we  already  belong. 

A.  D.  MARTIN. 


THE  CONCEPTION  OF  A  FINITE  GOD. 

FOR  some  years  theology  has  been  more  than  usually  familiar 
with  the  notion  of  a  finite  or  growing  Deity.     It  is  a  thought 
which  has  always  hovered  round  the  periphery  of  Christian 
speculation,  making  spasmodic  efforts  to  reach  the  ceir 
and  for  some  minds  the  theistic  perplexities  of  the  war  have 
probably  invested  it  with  fresh  attractiveness.     Can  God 
rightly  be  called  infinite  or  omnipotent  when  such  enormi- 
ties as  the  present  conflict  occur  in  His  univer  isier 
by  far,  surely,  to  believe  that  He  is  still  grappling  with  a 
task  too  great  for  Him,  though  eventually  His  increasing 
power  and  knowledge  will  master  it.     He  really  is  working 
out  a  history  just  like  ourselves.     He  is  the  supreme  Spirit, 
yet  an  individual  inside  the  scheme  of  things,  and  thus  far 
the  scheme  of  things  as  a  whole  has  partially  frustrated  His 
efforts.     But  it  is  faith  to  hold  that  time  will  bring  equality 
between  task  and  power,  even  if  the  argument  seems  to 
involve  the  conclusion  that  at  each  point  the  task  also  will 
have  grown  and  presumably  a  certain  Divine  inadequacy 
will  persist. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  so  prejudiced  by  the 
obvious  dissimilarity  between  this  and  the  Biblical  cone 
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tion  of  God  as  to  suppose  that  the  advocates  of  Divine  fmi- 
tude  are  not  handling  real  problems.  In  point  of  fact  they 
are  working  at  the  crux  of  all  apologetic.  It  has  never 
ceased  to  be  a  question  how  a  perfect  God  can  rule  so  imper- 
fect a  world.  This  means,  what  actually  is  the  case,  that 
the  problem  is  by  no  means  so  novel  as  it  is  often  represented  ; 
it  also  means  that  instructed  thinkers  have,  at  various  times, 
in  the  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  theoretical  difficulties  of  the 
case  with  the  demands  of  religious  faith,  investigated  possible 
solutions  which  in  principle  are  fairly  identical  with  some  of 
those  now  placed  before  us  with  exaggerated  claims  to 
originality.  Still,  the  past  never  quite  repeats  itself.  A 
new  theology  is  not  merely  the  re-thinking  of  an  old 
problem  ;  it  is  the  emergence  of  a  new  problem. 

We  have  first  to  elucidate  the  sense  of  the  equivocal  adjec- 
tive "  finite  "  as  applied  to  God.  We  shall  try  to  indicate 
the  truth  denoted  by  it  and  next  inquire  whether  this  truth 
vetoes  the  ascription  to  God  of  the  epithet  "  infinite  "  in  the 
carefully  guarded  meaning  which  trained  theologians  have 
sought  to  impose  on  the  word. 

A  "  finite  "  God,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  a  tolerably  mislead- 
ing way  of  putting  the  fact  that  God,  at  all  events  for  Chris- 
tian thought,  is  not  identical  with  the  All  of  things.  He  is 
not  the  Absolute,  if  by  Absolute  we  mean  the  Whole  of  being 
or  the  Universe.  Unless  the  immediate  certainties  of  the 
religious  consciousness  are  to  be  bowed  out  of  court,  we 
start  with  the  position  that  man  is  not  a  piece  of  God,  but 
God  and  selves  co-exist  within  the  sphere  of  reality.  Man, 
in  short,  is  not  part  of  a  Whole  in  which  all  finites  blend  as 
absorbed  elements,  and  if  the  Whole  is  the  equivalent  of  all 
real  existence,  then  the  Whole  is  not  God  as  Christians 
employ  the  term.  All  epigrams,  it  has  been  said,  bear  their 
falsehood  on  their  face  ;  and  the  reported  dictum  of  an 
eminent  British  philosopher  to  the  effect  that  the  word 
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"  mind  "  should  never  be  used  in  the  plural  except  by  way  of 
metaphor  is  a  good  instance  in  point.  If  this  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  greater  "  concreteness  ' '  attained  by  advanced 
metaphysics,  it  will  be  harder  than  ever  to  wean  intelligent 
people  from  common  sense. 

God,  then,  for  the  religious  man,  is  not  all-inclusive  in  the 
sense  that  ultimately  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  exp 
How  indeed  we  should  know  enough  of  what  "  experience  " 
means  to  predicate  it  of  God  unless  our  own  thought  and 
feeling  formed  a  real  illustration  of  it,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. Doubtless  in  a  loose  way  God  may  be  said  to  include 
Nature,  since  Nature  is  part  of  His  sphere  ;  yet  by  very 
definition  Nature  is  morally  insusceptible  of  God,  and  it  is 
only  by  virtue  of  an  incurably  spatial  fashion  of  thought  that 
we  insist  on  talking  as  if  God  surrounded  and  pervaded  the 
physical  cosmos  as  the  sea  pervades  and  surrounds  a  sponge. 
Further,  it  is  not  a  convincing  view  that  God  includes  man 
as  a  constituent  part  of  Himself  in  such  wise  that  man  and  He 
are  equally,  or  in  some  at  least  partially  identical  way,  depen- 
dent on  each  other.  According  to  faith,  man  is  derived 
from  God  and  dependent  on  God,  but  he  is  not  one  and 
same  with  God  as  being  only  a  phase  or  aspect  of  the  Divine 
life.  Vital  religious  experiences  make  any  such  thorough- 
going identification  impossible.  One  of  these  is  contii* 
We  cannot  without  violence  overlook  the  sense  of  separa 
from  God,  of  moral  distance,  apart  from  which  repentance 

neither  be  felt  nor  interpreted  ;   and  the  fact 
what  the  New  Testament  calls  "repentance  unto  life 
this  is  by  no  means  incongruous  with  a  concomitant  aware- 
ness of  union  with  the  forgiving  Father,  does  not  in  the  least 
alter  the  case.     In  the  experience  of  devout  fe! 
moreover,  duality  as  between  God  and  man  is   imf 
no  less  v  than  in  [  itself.     To  quote  Pro- 

fessor Pringle  Pattison,  "  it  takes  two  to  love  and  to  be  loved, 
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two  to  worship  and  to  be  worshipped."    Reciprocity  vanishes 
when  the  two  terms  of  relation  fall  into  each  other. 

Now  everything  we  can  truly  say  about  the  reality  of  the 
individual  is  so  much  proof  of  the  "  conditionedness  "  of  God. 
And  those  thinkers  whom  the  spatial  character  of  the  expres- 
sion does  not  deter  from  characterising  God  as  all-inclusive 
must  not  object  when  other  people  hold  that  some  human 
experiences — for  example,  my  sinful  desires — are  outside  of 
God.  What  more  than  anything  else  has  led  to  the  equation 
of  God  with  the  Universe,  or  at  any  rate  with  a  universal 
Experience  beyond  which  nothing  falls,  is  the  habit  of 
philosophising  on  the  purely  logical  in  abstraction  from  the 
moral  plane.  Not  infrequently  God  is  really  conceived  of  as 
the  Beiousstsein  uberhaupt,  of  which  finite  spirits  are  the 
foci,  or  even  just  the  logical  instances.  And,  as  it  has  been 
put,  "  if  God  is  what  we  ordinarily  mean  by  a  logical  Uni- 
versal, then,  of  course,  it  follows  that  He  has  no  existence 
except  in  the  particulars."  The  real  question  for  Theism, 
consequently,  is  this  :  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  supreme 
self-conscious  Spirit  which  is  other  than  the  finite  centres  ? 
The  phrase  "  other  than,"  I  feel,  involves  everything  which 
people  who  speak  of  a  "  finite  "  Deity  are  trying  to  say. 
They  are  insisting  that  the  moral  experience  of  individuality 
is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  an  abstract  generalisation.  Un- 
doubtedly they  have  adopted  a  misleading  term,  and  one 
that  creates  more  errors  than  it  cures  ;  but  their  drift  is 
clear  enough.  In  short,  if  the  term  "  Absolute  "  is  to  be 
employed,  and  if,  as  apparently  is  the  case,  it  ought  to  signify 
the  All  of  being,  it  must  be  used  definitely  to  denote  God  and 
the  world  taken  together  in  their  living  and  essential  correla- 
tivity.  This  will  ensure  justice  being  done  to  the  human 
self,  with  its  consciousness  at  once  of  dependence  and  inde- 
pendence. To  any  one  convinced  that  God  is  a  self  it  will 
always  be  evident  that  "  to  suppose  a  coincidence  or  literal 
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i<l< -ntiiication  of  several  selves,  as  the  doctrine  of  a  Univ. 
Self    demands,    is    even    more   Iran-pare -ntly   self-contra- 
il ietory  than  that  two   bodies  should  occupy    tke    s 
space !  " l 

A  further  deduction  may  be  drawn  from  the  moral  impli- 
cates of  Theism.  The  theory  of  a  "  finite  "  God  indicates, 
with  whatever  confusion,  that  the  Divine  action  is  conditioned 
by  intellectual  and  moral  necessities.  Theology  lally 

understood  this  not  so  much  as  a  limitation  of  the  Divine 
power  as  rather  an  explanation  of  its  only  possible  meaning. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  unearth   a   theologian  acci 
to  teach  that  God  can  literally  do  anything  capable  of  being 
stated  (I  do  not  say  thought,  for  it  is  an  interesting  question 
whether  such  combinations  can  really  be  thought),  like 
making  contradictory  propositions  both  true  at  OIK  e,  causing 
the  pa*t  to  be  the  future,  or  forcing  one  man  to  love  anot 
Trained  thinkers  have  no  scruple  in  (not  con  l>ut 

asserting  that  these  are  things  God  cannot  do,  because  t 
cannot  possibly  be  done.     In  recent  times,  theology  has 
been  specially  keen  to  ethicise  the  notion  of  omnij 
The  power  of  God  is  exerted  in  a  moral  world  and  u 
moral  conditions.    Suppose  a  man  to  pray  lon.ir 
sively  for  fame  and  money,  suppose  further  \\\^  wishes  to  be 
granted,  shall  we  say  God  is  non-omnipotent  because  in  these 

iimstanees   He  cannot  make  the  man  ChriMlike  '.     ( >r 
because  He  cannot  forgive  the  impenitent  ?  Or  because  He  so 
iiiles  the  world  that  noone  becomes  noble  without  som 
Would  He  be  almighty  in  the  proper  sense  if  1  !< 
the  vision  of  Himself  equally  to  the  pure  and  the  impure  ? 
When  I  want  a  true  instance  of  omnipotence,  as  a  \ 

"\\\c(\  attribute,  I  Mirvey  tin-  l-y  uhieh  He  tin 

the  death  of  Jesus— that  sin  of  sins— to  the  red< -nipt inn  of 
the  world.    Here  is  real  content  for  the  idea  re-affirmed  by 
1  Pringlo-Pattiaon,  The  Idea  of  Cod,  pp.  389-390,  n.  3. 
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our  Lord  :  "  With  God  all  things  are  possible."  He  who  can 
thus  employ  the  Cross  is  almighty. 

It  is  not  irrelevant  to  remind  ourselves  at  this  point  that 
the  chief  opponent  of  the  new  theory  is  not,  as  participants 
in  the  controversy  occasionally  seem  to  think,  traditional 
theology,  but  the  religious  faith  of  the  Bible,  and  specially  of 
Jesus.  So  far  from  questioning  Old  Testament  teaching  as 
to  the  sublimity  and  omnipotence  of  God,  Jesus,  if  possible, 
laid  on  it  a  deeper  stress. 

But  it  will  be  said  :  You  object  to  finite  as  a  misleading 
predicate  of  God  ;  do  you  then  insist  that  He  is  infinite  ? 
On  this  two  remarks  may  be  offered.  In  the  first  place, 
"  infinite  "  is  by  no  means  one  of  those  simple,  manageable 
conceptions  which  we  perfectly  comprehend  ;  and  even 
where  for  want  of  a  better  we  do  use  it,  we  yet  may  be  con- 
scious of  various  perplexities.  There  are  perplexities  in 
its  application  to  Time  no  less  than  to  God,  as  every  reader 
of  Kant  knows  to  his  cost.  An  endless  series  of  moments 
backwards  or  forwards  is  just  as  unthinkable  as  a  series 
which  stops.  To  handle  this  adjective  in  a  lighthearted 
fashion,  then,  may  be  a  sign  of  nothing  except  thoughtless- 
ness. It  is  not  that  we  stand  ready  with  this  predicate  in 
hand,  able  to  feel  all  round  it,  and  merely  in  doubt  whether 
or  not  we  shall  apply  it  to  God  ;  we  assert  it  of  objects  as 
to  which  all  we  may  be  certain  of  is  that  we  cannot  call  them 
finite.  It  is  in  short  (so  far)  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive 
conception.  We  throw  out  our  minds  by  means  of  it  at  an 
object  which  outstrips  our  faculty  of  thought.  But  we  never 
understand  it  as  we  do  the  word  finite.  If  I  say  that  God's 
knowledge  is  infinite,  I  do  not  mean  that  I  can  go  over  His 
knowledge  and  point  out  in  detail  the  qualities  in  virtue  of 
which  it  merits  the  description  ;  the  word  is  but  a  shorthand 
expression  of  the  belief  that  there  is  nothing  knowable  which 
God  does  not  know.  But  precisely  how  much  is  knowable  I 
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am  unable  to  say,  and  the  difficulties  which  crowd  upon  i; 
this  point   may  be  surmised    from    what    the    Schoolmen 
wrote  concerning  the  scientia  media  of  God. 

The  second  remark  is  that  in  the  above-mentioi. 
which  denies  real  limitations  other  than  those  imposed  1  •  y  the 
rational  and  moral  nature  of  things,  some  equivalent  of 
"  infinite  "  is  predicated  of  God  by  every  theist.    Tim*. 
recent  article  on  the  theist ic  implications  of  Bergson's  philo- 
sophy,1 Professor  F.  H.  Foster.  wfhile  r< -j< •< -tin^  "  infinitude 
in  the  old  conception  of  that  term/'  yet  co  hat  God 

must  be  thought  of  as  "  immeasurably  gn  few 

lines  thereafter  speaks  of  "  the  illimitability  of  His  j»ov 
If  we  assume,  as  we  are  entitled  to  do,  that  Pro! 
has  no  wish  to  resuscitate  the  once  prevalent  distinction 
between  God  in  Himself  and  God  as  known  by  us — i 
the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  which,  parti.-u- 
larly  in  its  moral  applications,  brought  so  much  di>< 
theology-— my  own  belief  is  that,  provided  always  we  bear 
in  mind  the  explanations  of  the  Divine  omnipotence  given  in 
the  best  theology,  there  is  little  difference  between  Professor 
Foster's  real  point  and  the  familiar  contention  of  instructed 
thinkers.     Both  are  bent  on  affirming  that  God  is  grc 
than  \\ccouldaskor  think.     But  when  Professor  Foster  adds 
that  "  what  we  demand  is  a  doctrine  of  God's  greatness 
large  enough  to  give  us  ground  for  a  personal  and  indivi 

in  Him,"  he  has  scarcely  chosen  a  happy  form  < 
to  represent  the  "  immeasurabl'  ily  made  by 

i'aith  of  the  single  soul,  as  revea  led  in  t  he  New  Testam 
re,  invariably,  all  things  are  in  God's  ]  it  is 

expressly  declared  that  nothing,  not  death  nor  life  nor  things 
present  nor  things  to  come.  m  Him.     I 

cannot   think    that — metaphysics  apart — this  vital   mood 
is  adequately  reproduced  in  the  statement  that  (iod  need 

»In  the  American  Journal  of  Theology  for  Aj.nl,  1'Jlv 
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not  be  "  infinitely  capable  in  order  to  meet  my  individual 
needs,  but  only  sufficiently."  In  the  future  theology  which 
is  to  pierce  beneath  the  exterior  of  life  to  the  depths  of  the 
soul,  we  must  surely  find  some  better  way  than  this  of  saying 
that  faith — and  reason  for  that  matter — proclaims  God's 
power  to  be  commensurate  with  the  possibilities  of  all  created 
being.  The  religious  thought  of  omnipotence  at  its  highest 
is  put  finely  in  the  verse  of  Wesley's  hymn  : 

And  whatsoe'er  Thou  wilt 

Thou  dost,  O  King  of  kings, 
What  Thine  unerring  wisdom  cho.sc>, 

Thy  power  to  being  brings. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  aspect  of  our  theme,  the  con- 
ception of  the  "growing "  God.  Roughly  we  may  say  that 
this  is  the  Divine  finitude  as  related  to  time.  Here,  too, 
Professor  Foster  will  furnish  us  with  an  emphatic  formula- 
tion, stated  with  great  force  and  much  persuasive  skill,  of 
the  changes  desired  in  traditional  views.  Starting  from 
Bergson's  idea  of  the  Vital  Impulse  as  "an  upward  moving 
force,  imperfect  in  power,  uncertain  as  to  methods,  struggling 
toward  a  great  end,  itself  enlarging  as  it  goes,"  he  faces  the 
issue  without  concealment  by  asking,  "  How  can  God  possibly 
be  conceived  of  as  ever  progressing,  enlarging,  adding  new 
degrees  of  strength  and  new  attributes  ?  "  To  this  daunt- 
ing inquiry  he  answers  that,  just  as  an  artist  becomes  a 
better  artist  by  painting,  by  creating  what  is  beautiful,  so 
"God,  if  He  creates,  also  cannot  be  static,  but  grows." 
The  thing  is  put  even  more  unambiguously  in  a  later  passage. 
"  If  our  human  strength  thus  increases,  why  should  it  not  be 
so  with  God's  ?  As  He  acts  why  should  He  not  think  ?  And 
as  He  progresses  in  action  from  the  building  of  a  snail  to  the 
building  of  a  man  why  should  not  His  thoughts  progress  ? 
That  is,  why  should  He  not  think  of  things  He  had  not 
thought  uf  ?  And  why  should  not  His  purposes  progress  ? 

VOL.   XVI.  23 
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Why  not,  therefore,  His  power  ?  "*  And  again  :  "  God,  in 
doing,  in  exercising  His  powers  for  the  good  that  may  thereby 
be  gained,  struggles  with  a  task  at  first  too  mighty  for 
Him  "  ;  "  He  is  Himself  ever  growing  to  the  growing  task 
which  He  sets  Himself." 

In  passing  let  us  not  altogether  overlook  the  logical  point, 
minor  as  it  is,  that  on  these  lines  God  will  never  be  perfect. 
In  his  vision  of  the  consummation  Professor  Foster  foresees 
that  "  the  glory  of  God  thus  attained  will  be  light  ineffable.'* 
But  if  God  is  now  unequal  to  His  cosmic  task,  and  if  that 
task  grows  unendingly,  His  approach  to  perfect  competence, 
at  best,  must  be  asymptotic.  "  Alps  on  Alps  arise/'  Per- 
fect, that  is,  will  be  an  epithet  inapplicable  to  God's  work  no 
less  than  man's,  and  inapplicable  not  merely  now  but  for 
ever. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  most  people  are  in  hearty  agreement 
with  Professor  Foster's  preference  for  a  dynamic  to  a  static 
view  of  God.  By  static  is  meant,  presumably,  that  notion 
of  a  rigid  immutable  Absolute  which  has  often  haunted, 
and  still  haunts,  the  realms  of  philosophy,  and  which  has 
found  epigrammatic  expression  in  the  mot  of  a  famous  meta- 
physician, "  nothing  real  ever  moves."  To  a  faith  fed  by 
the  Bible  revelation  of  "  the  living  God  "  this,  of  coi< 
can  have  no  meaning.  But  it  is  another  question  whether 
"  the  living  God  "  can  be  identified  with  "  the  growing 
God  "  in  the  sense  adumbrated  by  Professor  Foster  in  tho 
uncompromising  words  just  quoted. 

The  living  God,  clearly,  is  a  God  possessed  of  Will,  and 
<\  pressing  that  will  in  action.  He  is  not  unrelated  to  the 
changes  occurring  in  His  world  ;  and  if  His  relation  to  them 

1  This  passage  as  a  whole  reals  upon  the  assumption,  u  hi,  li  cannot  be 
f"hnitt<  d,  that  we  are  entitled  to  call  the  present  phase  of  the  Universe 
a  complete  expression  of  the  Divine  will.  It  mtstimrs,  in  other  words,  that 
the  existing  will  of  God  is  all,  and  always,  realised. 
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is  positive,  we  cannot  speak  of  Him  as  sheerly  unchangeable, 
since  He  must  change  in  acting  upon  a  developing  universe 
in  order  not  to  change  in  a  deeper,  sinister  sense.  Mechanical 
uniformity  of  reaction  to  an  altering  situation  is,  ethically, 
no  better  than  caprice.  God,  then,  is  the  God  of  history— 
the  history  of  the  race,  of  nations,  of  individuals.  How  vital 
this  reality  of  "  change  "  in  God  is  to  the  religious  mind 
comes  out,  for  instance,  in  the  central  experience  of  forgive- 
ness. His  bestowals  on  the  penitent  and  on  the  impenitent 
are  distinct,  for  moral  reasons.  Fellowship  is  reciprocal,  and 
according  to  our  attitude  there  must  be  variation  on  the  part 
of  God.  This  variety  of  Divine  action  within  human  life  is 
one  aspect  of  what  is  meant  kby  "  the  living  God,"  and 
religion  cannot  dispense  with  it. 

But  a  growing  God  ?     Is  this  inferentially  present  in  the 
great  religious  truth  we  have  just  noted,  is  it  conceivably 
but  another  name  for  the  same  truth  ?     This  must  not  be 
assumed.     The  relation  of  God  to  time,  as  is  well  known, 
forms  one  of  the  cruces  of  theological  philosophy  ;    and  it 
must  be  said  that  Professor  Foster's  handling  of  the  topic  as 
a  whole  scarcely  reveals  an  adequate  sense  of  its  excessive 
difficulty  and  intricacy.     From  past  discussions  three  pos- 
sible views  have  emerged.     First,  God  is  unrelated  to  time, 
as  are  say  mathematical  truths  ;  second,  He  is  within  time, 
just  like  our  own  empirical  consciousness,  enveloped  by  it 
and,  so  to  speak,  its  subject  or  victim  ;  third,  He  lives  in  an 
eternal  present,  and  reality  for  Him  is  one  duration  which 
includes  past,  present,  and  future,  as  distinct  from  that 
abstract  present  better  known  to  us  which  excludes  from 
itself  an  abstract  past  and  an  abstract  future.     Professor 
Foster,  without  debate,  takes  the  second  view  for  granted : 
from  the  sentence  already  quoted,  "  Why  should  He  not 
think  of  things  He  had  not  thought  of  ?  "  it  is  plain  that  God 
is  conceived  of  as  within  time  like  ourselves.    This  will 
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hardly  do.    If  to  apply  the  conception  of  growth  to  God 
involves  His  subjection,  on  a  par  with  men,  to  time's  passage 
and  duration,  we  shall  have  to  attribute  to  Him,  t 
but  one  example,  such  an  ignorance  of  the  future  as  will 
wreck  Christian  faith  in  providence  from   end   to  ei 

The  tendency  on  Professor  Foster's  part  to  push 
very  limit  the  analogy  between  man's  experience  and  God's 
leads  to   other  consequences  we  are  not  enamoured  of. 
Thus,  after  pointing  out  in  an  admirable  passage  that  the 
painter  grows  as  he  paints,  creating  his  own  powers  as  truly 
as  his  picture,  he  adds  that  it  is  so  with  God  likewise.     But 
in  time  the  energies  of  the  painter  decay  and  along  with 
his  energies,  his  skill ;   shall  we  also  carry  this  over  to  the 
Divine  life  ?     In  other  words,  the  human  analogy  canno' 
used  simpliciter  but  only,  as  logicians  say,  sect'  mid. 

Our  thought  of  God  must  not  be  too  human. 

It  does  not  on  the  whole  appear  as  if  advocates  of  the 
theory  that  God  develops  were  prepared  to  carry  through 
their  view  to  its  real  conclusion.     They  seem  to  follow  a 
tacit  distinction  between  metaphysical  and  moral  attribu 
I  do  not,  for  instance,  observe  that  Professor  Foster  any- 
where contends  that  God  is  now  more  holy  or  more  loving 
than  formerly.     Certain  phrases,  it  is  true,  may  suggest  an 
increase  of  His  wisdom,  but  not  His  love  or  holiness.     But  if 
so,  then  once  more  there  is  in  this  latter  respect  no  import 
divergence  of  opinion  between  Professor  Foster  and  the  best 
theology  of  the  past,  for  it  has  always  been  held — save  by 
an  occasional  Neoplatonic   thinker — that  God's  love  has 
(handed  in  its  expression,  its  manifestation.     It  has  done  so 
in  history,  for  Christ  appeared  at  one  date  and  not  I 
it  has  done  so  in  the  experience  of  the  invididual.     But  in 
itself,  theologians  are  wont  to  teach,  it  has  never  changed  ; 
and  from  hi^  -Hence  on  the  matter  we  are  probably  » 
to  suppose  that  Pi  agrees. 
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In  this  supposition  we  are  encouraged  by  the  definite 
language  he  has  used  on  the  more  general  topic.  Contro- 
verting the  proposition  that  it  is  the  first  need  of  religion 
that  God  should  be  unchangeable,  he  suggests  that  for  "  un- 
cliangeability  "  we  should  put  "  reliability."  "  The  need," 
he  continues,  "  is  that  in  the  stresses  of  life  we  may  be  able 
always  to  turn  to  God  and  find  Him  invariably  helpful, 
dependable,  reliable."  Nothing  could  be  better  said,  but  is 
not  the  opponent's  whole  case  conceded  in  the  one  word 
''  invariably  "  ?  After  all,  God  is  unchangeably  helpful. 
His  character  is  perpetually  the  same.  We  cannot  question 
the  Divine  immutability  without  finding  ourselves  obliged 
to  affirm  it  in  a  new  form.  There  is  truth  which  cannot  be 
suppressed  in  the  old  prophetic  word  :  "I  the  Lord  change 
not,  therefore  ye,  0  house  of  Israel,  are  not  consumed." 

The  proposal  to  define  God  as  change,  or  progress,  or  a 
Becoming  would  undoubtedly  be  much  more  convincing  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  Becoming  as  such  implies  that  which 
does  not  become.  As  we  may  put  it  in  a  paradox  which  is 
true  all  the  same,  it  is  only  the  permanent  that  changes. 
Mutable  would  have  no  sense  for  our  minds  but  for  the  con- 
trast with  immutable.  It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  here  all 
the  puzzles  that  cluster  round  the  question  of  personal 
identity  or  continuity,  but  at  all  events  it  is  clear  that  not 
even  in  the  case  of  the  human  individual  does  there  exist 
any  possibility  of  bringing  all  the  constitutive  facts  under 
the  rubric  of  "  becoming."  Some  identity  of  content  or 
principle  must  persist  under  changing  forms  of  life  if  the 
"  I "  of  to-day  is  to  be  in  any  real  sense  identical  with  the 
"  I  "  of  twenty  years  ago.  But  if  change  is  a  category  un- 
equal to  the  data  of  human  experience,  because  there  are 
data  it  does  not  cover,  its  insufficiency  for  the  higher  case  is 
evident. 

But  this  is  not  to  assert  the  Divine  unchangingness,  but 
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rather  to  imply  its  opposite  ;  and  thereby  we  open  up  a  final 
and  most  momentous  phase  of  the  subject.  It  was  said 
above  that  only  the  permanent  changes,  and  this  truth 
may  well  suggest,  what  it  exemplifies,  the  general  principle 
that  all  our  higher  thinking,  done  as  it  necessarily  is  from  the 
periphery,  not  the  centre  of  things,  must  always  end  in 
antinomy.  Professor  Foster's  argument  for  the  finitude  and 
growth  of  God  seems  to  me  to  gain  its  plausibility  from  the 
fact  that  he  overlooks  the  presence  of  antinomy  in  religious 
thought  at  every  turn.  No  doubt  the  person  who  appeals 
to  antinomy  is  often  a  very  annoying  person,  who  F< 
merely  to  be  dodging  an  irresistible  argument.  And  in  fact 
he  may  be  doing  this,  if  he  drags  in  antinomy  at  the  wrong 
place.  But  also  he  may  simply  be  forcing  on  his  neigh- 
bour's attention  the  specific  character  of  religious  knowledge. 
Again,  people  are  often  surprised  to  come  upon  a  theoloL 
antinomy  ;  they  insist  on  treating  it  as  an  accident.  But, 
so  far  from  being  an  accident,  it  is  of  the  very  fibre  and 
substance  of  religious  thought.  The  surprising  thing  would 
be  not  to  encounter  it  at  the  end  of  any  given  avenue  leading 
out  from  the  starting-point  of  experience. 

It  remains  to  apply  these  generalities  to  our  present  theme. 
We  have  already  considered  what  really  is  one  form  of  anti- 
nomy in  our  discussion  of  the  "  finite  "  view  of  God.     It 
became  clear  that  there  are  divers  human  experiences  which 
cannot  be  transferred  to  God,  or  in  any  way  predicated  of 
Him  as  experiences  of  His  own  ;    our  sinful  desires,  for 
example,  fall  outside  His  personal  life.    They  a; 
against  Him  ;  but  if  anything  at  all  is  in  any  positive  s< 
other  than  God,  He  is  so  far,  and  in  that  respect,  fii 
We  may  call  Him  so,  in  a  given  relation,  if  we  judge  the  t< 
a  helpful  one.     And  yet  writers  like  Professor  Foster,  who 
urge  the  predicate  "finite  "  upon  us,  are  compelled  to  add 
that  God  is  imir,  id  illimitable.     So  far  as  I  can 
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see,  illimitable  is  just  infinite.  Certain  things  are  outside 
God,  yet  He  has  no  limits — this  is  an  antinomy. 

Similarly  when  we  seek  to  construe  the  relation  of  God 
to  time  and  its  contents.1  The  difficulties  of  this  topic  are 
as  old  as  theism  ;  philosophers  and  theologians  have  done 
their  best  with  them,  not  altogether  successfully.  It  is  of 
course  easy  to  render  the  problem  simple  by  wiping  out  one 
half  of  the  facts.  Time,  for  instance,  may  be  degraded 
into  something  subjective  and  illusory,  as  is  done  by  a  host 
of  metaphysicians.  Whether  reality  is  denied  to  time,  or 
only  so  low  a  degree  of  reality  allowed  that  it  can  be  ignored 
in  the  final  reckoning,  in  either  case  God  is  untroubled  by 
any  relation  to  history  or  the  filling  of  the  time-scheme. 
Time  is  an  intruder ;  in  Shelley's  phrase,  it  "  stains  the  white 
radiance  of  eternity."  Ideas  of  the  same  kind  may  be  found 
in  certain  mediaeval  heretics,  who  applied  the  doctrine  of 
Nihilism  to  the  incarnation,  protesting  that  at  the  coming 
of  Christ  nothing  'really  happened  which  touched  the  Divine 
life.  God's  nature  was  completely  unaffected.  But  the 
Church  of  course  would  not  have  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  relief  from  antinomy  may  be  sought 
by  declaring  boldly  that  God  has  a  career  like  any  one  of  us 
— that,  in  short,  He.is  growing.  The  drift  of  such  contentions 
will  always  commend  itself  to  religious  people  in  certain 
moods.  To  cut  the  Divine  life  away  from  all  positive 
connexion  with  the  stream  of  events  would  be  to  land  our- 

1  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  of  thinkers  like  Bergson  and  Croce  will 
lead  to  history,  as  a  specific  kind  of  reality,  being  taken  more  seriously  by 
philosophers.  Idealists  of  every  school  may  find  food  for  thought  in  a 
passage  such  as  the  following  :  "  There  is  a  reality  which  stands  over 
against  individual  action  in  all  its  forms,  theoretical  and  practical.  This 
reality  is  the  whole,  which  is  not  constituted  of  the  mere  sum  total  of 
individual  actions,  but  is  the  resultant  or  issue  of  constituent  individual 
actions.  In  its  complete  form  it  stands  before  the  mind  as  history.  There 
in]  history  stands  unalterable  fact.  It  is  made  and  cannot  be  unmade, 
but  we  have  made  it  and  it  is  making  us  "  (Wildon  Carr,  The  Philosophy 
of  Croce,  pp.  106-107). 
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selves  in  utter  theological  agno>ti< -i>in.     No  index  of  < 
could  then  be  found  in  the  noblest  manifestations  of  human 
character.     "  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  >cen  t 
would  have  a  purely  emotional  value.   All  passionate  (!<•< -lai -a- 
tions  of  the  preacher  to  the  effect  that  in  Jesus  the  Eternal  has 
interposed  to  bear  our  load,  or  that  through  Clr 
ence  a  new  interior  sympathy  with  human  i  rued 

even  to  God,  become  only  so  much  poetic  sentiment.     Thin 
by  a  vital  need  of  religion  we  seem  driven  to  assert  that 
God  has  new  experiences.     If  for  Him  the  temporal  sue 
sion  is  other  than  a  transient  and  worthless  drama,  if  He 
does  more  than  eternally  contemplate  the  ion  as  a 

whole,  then  His  will  projects  into  history,  and  somehnv 
issues  are  a  gain  for  Him. 

This  would  be  more  or  less  plain  sailing,  were  it  not  that 
faith  with  equal  necessity  eternalises  the  Divine  life, 
the  quality  of  progress  to  the  character  of  God  ;   and  it  i> 
this  aspect  which,   by  unreal  simplification  of  the  data, 
Professor  Foster  ignores.     The  Ohri>tinn  mind  cannot  u: 
any  circumstances  admit  that  God  is  more  righteous  or  n 
compassionate  now  than  at  some  earlier  point,  or  that  He  i< 
wiser,  or  that  some  day  He  will  be  more  competent  to  rule 
the  world  than  He  is  now.     Pagan  faiths  no  doubt  show 
something  of  the  kind,  but  '  nity  has  not  even  i 

tempted  by  the  idea.     "  He  who  is  over  all  is  God,  blessed 
for  ever  "  ;    "  Thou  art  the  same,  and  Thy  years  shall  not 
fail/'    Professor  Foster  disclaims  the  wish  to  deal 
matters  "  beyond  the  reach  of  our  observation  "  ; 
summing  up,   he  rightly  deals  with  a   far  distant    fu: 

iieting  that  God  will  vet  Hirmount  all  < 
in  His  path  by   tl  ted   human   intellect. 

i«t  ion,  regarding  what  is  fai  1  our  obsen ; 

the  utterance  of  faith.     ri  ith,  h«>\\  .» Is  with 

the  past  not  less  instinctively  than  with  the  future.,  though 
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neither  can  be  "  observed  "  ;  and  in  that  past,  to  its  furthest 
limit,  it  beholds  God  as  perfect  and  all-sufficing. 

This,  it  will  be  said,  is  to  end  in  contradiction  ;  God  in 
history  and  God  above  history  form  an  opposition.  It  is 
at  all  events  an  antinomy — the  synchronous  affirmation  of 
two  ultimate  truths  whose  unity,  or  point  of  convergence, 
lies  beyond  our  ken.  There  seems  no  other  way  of  under- 
standing the  two  ideas  except  as  distinct  and  united  at  the 
same  time  ;  they  are  mutually  dependent ;  each  is  in  the 
other,  and  each  presupposes  the  other.  It  is  just  because 
faith  is  sure  of  God's  positive  relation  to  history  that  it 
cannot  away  with  the  notion  that  this  relation  should  react 
creatively  on  His  character  by  way  of  developing  His  moral 
being.  It  is  the  "  living  "  God  who  says,  "  I  the  Lord 
change  not."  How  these  two  attributes  can  hold  good  at 
once  is  an  insoluble  problem  ;  it  is  but  one  of  a  class  of  pro- 
blems not  accidental  but  native  to  genuine  thought  con- 
cerning God.  H.  R.  MACKINTOSH. 


THE  EARLIEST  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  OUR 
LORD'S  TEACHING  ON  DIVORCE. 

THE  meaning  of  the  Lord's  Teaching  on  Divorce  (Matt.  v. 
31-32,  xix.  3-9  ;  Mark  x.  2-12  ;  Luke  xvi.  18)  has  been 
much  discussed,  and  this  teaching  is  likely  to  be  very  much, 
and  very  variously,  insisted  upon  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  important  to  see  how  it  was  interpreted  in  Ante- 
Nicene  times.  Among  the  Fathers  of  this  period  there  are 
many  comments  on  the  above  passages,  some  of  considerable 
length. 

On  some  points  there  is  unanimity.  (1)  None  of  them 
takes  the  modern  view  that  Mark's  account  (ch.  x.)  is 
primary,  Matthew's  secondary  ;  they  all  take  Matthew  as 
the  main  source.  Those  of  us  who  take  the  other  view  ought 
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not  to  consider  changes  introduced  by  Matthew  as  ipso  facto 
to  be  rejected  ;   he  may  be  combining  some  other  source  ; 
at  the  very  least  his  account  gives  far  the  earliest  inter  p 
tion  of  the  Lord's  words  as  given  by  Mark. 

(2)  Hence  it  follows  that  none  has  any  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  words  "  Except  on  account  of  fornica- 
tion "  (TrapeKTos  \6yov  Tropvelas,  Matt.  V.  32  ;  fir)  eVi  tropvelq 
xix.  9,  with  v.  1,  as  in  former  passages).      In  one  place  or 
the  other  the  phrase  is  recognised,  in  comments  by  Theo- 
philus  (iii.  13),  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Tertullian, 
Lactantius,  Institutions,  vi.  23.     It  is,  however,  passed  over 
in  Athenagoras,  Leg.  33. 

(3)  Nor  does  any  one  take  the  view  that  Tropvela  means 
distinctively  pre-nnptial   sin.     All  who  comment  at  any 
length  take  it  as  the  equivalent  of  ftot^eta,  adultery  ;    in 
fact    Latin    Fathers    often    substitute    "  adultery."      So 
Lactantius  (above) ;    Tertullian,  (Against  Marcion,  iv.  34, 
"  praeter  causam  adulterii  "  ;  De  Pudicitia,  16,   "  pra 
causam  moechiae  ") ;  and  the  treatise  De  Bono  Pudicitiae, 
attached  to  Cyprian's  works,  "when  Christ  said  a  wife  was  not 
to  be  put  away  except  for  adultery,  He  gave  much  honour 
to  chastity"  (ch.  vi.). 

But  on  other  points  they  diverge.    Thus,  Tertullian  and 
Origen  take  opposite  views  on  the  question   whether   the 
Lord  hereby  simply  re-affirmed  Deuteronomy  xxiv.   1,  of 
which  Tertullian  adopts  the  stricter  interpretation.  Origen 
the  laxer.    Tertullian  (Against  Marcion  y  iv.  34)  finds  31 
cion,  on  Luke  xvi.  18,  laying  stress  on  the  di (Terence  betu 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  Moses  and  Christ.     He  ivj 
that  "  Marcion  brings  out  this  opposition  simply  by  rejecting 
other  Gospel  of  the  same  Christ,  in  which  He  clears  up 
this  very  point.     He  made  this  prohibition  conditionally— 
if  any  one  puts  away  his  wife  in  order  to  take  anoth 
If  His  prohibition  of  divorce  was  conditional,  it  was  not 
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absolute  ;  what  He  did  not  forbid  absolutely,  He  permitted 
in  other  cases.  .  .  .  Thus  He  does  not  now  teach  contrary  to 
Moses.  If  you  (Marcion)  deny  that  divorce  is  at  all  allowed 
by  Christ,  what  will  a  husband  among  you  do  if  his  wife 
has  committed  adultery  ?  will  he  keep  her  ?  But  you  know 
that  not  even  your  apostle  allowed  the  members  of  Christ  to 
be  joined  to  a  harlot.  So  righteousness  has  Christ  also  as 
the  advocate  of  divorce.  He  confirms  Moses,  who  mentions 
divorce  on  the  same  ground  as  Christ.  Cp.  Deuteronomy 
xxiv.  1  ("  negotium  impudicum  ")  with  Matthew  v.  32.  The 
Creator  did  not  separate  what  He  joined,  except  because 
of  adultery  (Deuteronomy  xxii.  28-29  ;  Malachi  ii.  15). 
You  then  have  Christ  stepping  everywhere  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Creator,  both  in  allowing  and  in  forbidding  divorce ; 
you  have  Him  caring  for  marriage  whichever  way  you  look — 
wanting  it  not  to  be  broken,  by  forbidding  divorce  ;  nor  to 
be  maintained  with  dishonour,  by  allowing  divorce  in  that 
case."  (Tertullian  goes  on  to  hold  Luke  xvi.  18  to  be 
implicitly  an  attack  on  Herod,  suggested  by  the  mention  of 
John  in  v.  16.) 

Origen  takes  a  different  line.  He  thinks  the  Pharisees 
put  the  question  to  our  Lord  in  hopes  of  trapping  Him 
whatever  He  might  say.  (Matthew,  Tome  xiv.  16):  "If 
He  had  said  '  It  is  lawful/  they  would  have  accused  Him  for 
dissolving  marriage  on  trifling  grounds  ;  if  He  had  said 
'  It  is  not  lawful,'  for  allowing  a  husband  to  live  with  a 
sinful  wife.  But  His  answer  could  not  be  laid  hold  of. 
First,  He  forbids  putting  away  a  wife  on  every  ground,  and 
then  He  gave  answer  to  the  question  of  the  writing  of 
divorcement ;  for  He  saw  that  every  cause  does  not  reason- 
ably dissolve  marriage,  and  the  husband  ought  to  live  with 
the  wife,  rendering  the  honour  to  her  as  to  the  weaker 
vessel,  and  bearing  the  burden  of  her  faults.  .  .  ." 

"  Perhaps  a  Jew  will  say  that  Jesus  gave  permission  to 
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divorce  a  wife  precisely  as  Moses  did,  '  unseemly  thing  ' 
(aa^rjfjLov  Trpayfia)  in  Deuteronomy  xxiv.  1  answering  to 
our  Lord's  *  case  of  fornication/  But  since  according 

Law  the  adulteress  is  stoned,  the  'unseemly  thini:'  \\hieh 
occasion  I  divorce  cannot  be  adultery  or  any  such  ^ 
di>honour;  Moses  gave  the  name  of  '  unseemly  thing' 
to  I  every  fault  which  occasions  divorce  if  discovered  by  a 
husband  in  a  wife  not  finding  favour  with  him  ;  but  our 
Lord  does  not  allow  marriage  to  be  dissolved  for  any  other 
.-in  than  fornication  alone." 

Origen  is  the  only  Father  in  this  period  who  finds  <i 
culty  over  this  being  the  only  cause,  and  who  sees  some 
reasonableness  in  divorce  on  other  grounds.     "  It  ma\ 
en <j uired  whether  He  forbids  to  put  away  a  wife  detected 
not  in  fornication,  but  in  witchcraft   ((f>appatc€ia),  or   in 
killing  in  her  husband's  absence  the  child  born  to  them,  or 
a  murder  (<f>6vo<:)  of  any  kind,  or  if  caught  pilfering  frou 
robbing  her  husband's  house.     Each  alternative  appears 
unreasonable.  ...  It  will  appear  unreasonable  to  put  up 
with  such  great  sins  which  seem  worse  than  adultery 
fornication  ;    but  every  one  would  acknowledge  it  to  be 
impious  to  act  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  our  Saviour's 
teaching."     Origen  therefore  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Me  did  not  say  "  Let  no  one  put  away  Hi>  »m 

account  of  fornication,"  but  "Whosoever  puts  a\ 
wife  except  on  account  of  fornication  mal  in  it 

adultery."     "It  i-  open  to  (pie-lion  wheth< 
has  not  a  good  defence  who,  as  far  as  rests  with  hin 
lii^  \\  ifc  commit  adultery  by  putting  her  a\\a  detected 

in  \\itcheraft  or  murder.     A  man  may  make  her 
adultery  in  other  ways— either  by  allowing  her    to  do  too 
much  as  she  likes,  and  to  enter  in  1  -hip  \\ith   « 

•  choses ;   or  by  denying  her  the  dues  of  marriage. 
Perhaps  one  who  does  Aorthy 
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who  has  put  her  away  not  for  fornication  but  for  witchcraft 
or  murder  or  any  most  serious  sin." 

On  the  crucial  question  of  re-marriage  of  the  innocent 
party,  the  evidence  of  these  Fathers  is  not  clear.  They 
seem  to  imply  it,  but  do  not  as  a  rule  state  it  definitely, 
and  some  of  their  language  may  be  taken  otherwise.  We 
must  remember  the  repugnance  felt  by  many  to  a  second  mar- 
riage after  the  death  of  the  first  wife  ;  Tertullian,  e.g.,  never 
favoured  it,  and  in  his  Montanist  days  utterly  denied  its 
lawfulness,  as  did  Athenagoras,  who  calls  it  "  specious 
adultery."  Thus  when  Tertullian  (above)  says  that  "  the 
Lord  forbids  putting  away  a  wife  in  order  to  marry  another," 
the  natural  construction  is  that  this  is  the  one  ground  and 
object  of  the  divorce  ;  he  is  not  at  the  moment  contemplat- 
ing the  case  of  divorce  for  misconduct,  but  his  words  *might 
be  taken  as  rejecting  the  marriage  in  any  case. 

There  is  the  same  ambiguity  in  Clement,  Strom.  II.  xxiii. 
155:  "  Scripture  distinctly  lays  down  '  Thou  shalt  not  put 
away  a  wife  except  on  account  of  fornication.'  But  it 
considers  it  adultery  to  marry  again  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  other  separated  party."  Here  the  obvious,  but  not 
necessary,  construction  is  that  this  applies  even  in  cases  of 
divorce  for  misconduct. 

He  is  unfortunately  too  brief  also  in  Strom.  III.  vi.  50. 
He  takes  Matthew  xix.  10  "If  the  case  of  a  man  be  so 
with  his  wife  "...  as  an  enquiry  whether  it  is  permissible, 
when  a  wife  has  been  condemned  for  fornication  and  divorced, 
to  marry  another.  To  this  the  Lord  answered,  v.  11,  "  All 
cannot  receive  this  saying  .  .  .  '  This  obviously  implies 
re-marriage  to  be  allowable. 

Lactantius  (Inst.  vi.  23)  is  clearer.  "It  is  added  that 
he  is  an  adulterer  who  has  married  a  wife  put  away  by  her 
husband  ;  and  also  he  who  has,  except  on  the  charge  of 
adultery,  put  away  his  wife  in  order  to  marry  another/' 
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Thus,  to  sum  up,  all  these  Fathers  recognise  misconduct  as 
a  ground  for  divorce.  Origen  alone  is  inclined  to  think  that 
other  grounds  are  not  excluded.  With  the  exception  of 
Lactantius,  however,  and  Clement  in  one  place,  they  are 
not  clear  whether  re-marriage  is  allowable  in  this  case. 

HAROLD  SMITH. 
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CANON  ALLEN  in  the  long  Note  which  sums  up  the  rt 
of  his  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew,  writes  as  follows  : 

"  It  seems  clear  that  the  editor  has  re-written  Mar 
1-12  in  order  to  bring  Christ's  teaching  upon 
of  divorce  once  again  into  harmony  with  the  .stricter  school 
of  Jewish  interpretations  of  Deuteronomy  xxiv.  1-4." 

"  Again  the  editor  seems  clearly  to  have  tried  to  interpret 
Mark  vii.  14-23  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  obvious 
impression  that  Christ  directly  attacked  the  Mosaic  dis- 
tinction between  clean  and  unclean  meats." 

"  And  once  again  :  it  seems  clear  that  the  editor  has  so 
altered  Mark  ix.  1  as  to  make  it  emphasise  the  near  approach 
of  the  Second  Coming."  Intern.  Grit.  Comm.,  p.  318. 

These  three  divergencies  between   Matthew    and  M- 
are  apparently  given  as  the  decisive  instances  proving  that 
Matthew    has    re- written    Mark.      Now    whatever    proof 
there  may  exist  elsewhere  for  this  contention,    J    \\ould 
suggest  that  these  three  examples  are  not  aptly  cho^ 

With  regard  to  tin   fir.-t : — 

It  seems  plain  that  Matthew  gives  us  Christ's  logion 
the  subject  of  divorce  in  an  earlier  form  than  that  of  Ma 
it  is  plainly  Mark  who  has  omitted,  not  Matth 
-written." 

The  best  translation  of  the  words  Trapcx-ros  \6yov  Tropvcla? 
is  undoubtedly  the  simple  and  literal  one : 
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QUITE  APART  FROM  THE  WORD  "  'ERVATH." 
This  word  "  'ERVATH  "  of  Deuteronomy  xxiv.  1  had  be- 
come a  much  disputed  term  in  the  Jewish  schools  of  our 
Lord's  day,  but  He  sets  the  whole  discussion  aside  as 
irrelevant,  considering  that  the  whole  Mosaic  concession, 
whatever  its  extent,  is  of  no  further  use  to  those  who  return 
to  the  legislation  as  contained  in  Genesis.  It  was  said  by 
Moses  in  Deuteronomy  xxiv.  1-4,  "  Whosoever  dismisses 
his  wife,  let  him  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce.  I  however  tell 
you:  Every  one  who  [jra?  6  airo\va)v  stronger  even  than 
09  av  d7To\varj]  divorces  his  wife — no  matter  what  the 
famoust^erm  "  'ERVATH  "  may  have  meant — makes  her  com- 
mit adultery,  and  whosoever  marries  a  divorcee  commits 
adultery." 

Now  to  suggest  that  an  editor  having  the  Marcan  logion 
before  him  inserted  this  vivid  touch,  immediately  true  to 
life,  at  some  later  date,  seems  to  me  inconceivable.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  Mark,  having  the  Matthsean  logion  before 
him,  should  omit  the  reference  to  the  Rabbinic  dispute, 
unintelligible  to  all  unacquainted  with  Jewish  casuistry, 
seems  to  me  perfectly  natural. 

I  am  afraid  some  commentators  are  still  unconsciously 
biassed  by  Vulgate  or  English  translations  of  the  passage 
and  see  in  the  words  some  concession  made  by  Christ  Him- 
self limiting  His  rejection  of  divorce,  as  if  nape/cros  \6yov 
iropvelas  meant  "  except  for  fornication."  But  where  is 
the  justification  for  translating  irape/cTos  by  "  except  for  "  ? 
All  the  passages  known  to  us  containing  the  word  clamour 
for  the  translation  :  apart  from,  independently  of,  prescind- 
ing from.  Several  commentators  render  -Trape/cro?  by 
"  except  for  "  and  then  blame  Matthew  for  the  clumsiness 
of  the  interpolation  and  the  incoherence  of  the  passage,  and 
argue  that  because  the  passage  thus  interpreted  is  incoherent 
therefore  it  is  obviously  re- written  from  the  Marcan  logion, 
which  is  clear. 
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Now  it  may  be  urged  that  Trape/cros  \6yov  Tropveias  only 
occurs  in    Matthew  v.  32,  that  in  Matthew  xix.  0  we  read 
W  eV!  TTopvei'a.     To  this  the  answer  would  be  :    first,  that 
the    textual   attestation   for  Trape/cro?  \6yov  Tropi/et'a?, « 
in  Matthew  xix.  9,  is  so  great  that  the  reading  prj  eVl  Tropveta 
cannot  pass  unchallenged;  there  are  just  as  weighty  authori- 
ties for  as  against,  they  are  about  equally  balanced.     Some 
may  think  that    the  assimilation  of    Matthew   xix.   0 
Matthew  v.  32  is  antecedently  much  more  likely  than 
deliberate    substitution    of    the    reading    fj,rj    eVl 
for   TTape/cro?   \6you   Tropveias   in  Matthew  xix.  9.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  present  common  reading  of  Matthew  xix.  9 
looks  to  others  a  substitution  of  a  shorter  simpler  ph 
for  a  more  unusual  and  difficult  one.     As  soon  as  t  lie  memory 
of  the  Rabbinic  dispute  about  the  meaning  of   'i  i;\ AIH 
passed  away  from  the  Christian  community  CJi 
must  have  presented  difficulties  to  the  Greek  reader,  and 
perhaps  w  eVl  iropveia  is  an  attempted  solution. 

Personally  I  would  rather  think  that  i'  j>ly  aiiot 

rendering  for  the  same  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  original, 
that  it  is  meant  to  convey  the  same  sense  :    "  let  the  i. 
no  exception  for  adultery. "    Whosoever  divore  lie- 

no  exception   for  'ERVATH — and  marries  another,  comi 
adultery.'1 

If  we  suppose  "Ul  JIV")};  ^^  as  the  original,  this  may 
well  have  given  rise  to  both  (ircck  renderings,  the  one 
giving  :  "  apart  from  the  word  'ervath,"  the  other  :  not 
on  account  of  'ervath."  The  Peshitto  Syriac  has  ]D  "U1? 
NJTP3n  Nrfe,  and  the  original,  if  Aramaic.  11  have 

been  "Ql  nr)#  ]O  "121,  [both  Trope*™?  and  w  beini 
as  equivalents  for  ]p  "Ul. 

When  Canon  Allen  1  ooks  upon  the  u  <  >i  <ls  Kara  iraaav  al-riav 
the  <|ue^tinii  of  the  IMiai'i>ee-  in  Matthew  xix.  •'?,  as  clea 
a  Matthflean  interpolation,  1  quite  iail   to  follow   him.      It 
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seems  imperatively  demanded  by  the  whole  context  and 
is  obviously  original.  Can  a  man  send  his  wife  away  for 
any  fault,  is  a  natural  question  for  a  Pharisee  who  is  trying 
the  mettle  of  a  new  Jewish  Rabbi,  for  it  brings  into  play 
all  rabbinic  lore  as  to  the  precise  fault  on  the  woman's 
side  which  authorises  divorce.  The  unqualified  question, 
however,  Can  a  man  divorce  his  wife  ?  sounds  strange 
amongst  people  who  had  not  the  remotest  doubt  that 
divorce  was  sometimes  allowed  and  only  disputed  about 
the  precise  grounds  for  allowing  it.  Mark  could  indeed 
omit  the  words  because  he  does  not  presuppose  in  his 
readers  any  close  acquaintance  with  Jewish  customs,  they 
would  sound  natural  enough  to  them ;  but  any  one  who 
obviously  wrote  for  Palestinian  Jews  would  by  omitting 
these  words  make  the  situation  unintelligible  to  his  readers, 
hence  he  gave  them  as  they  stood,  just  as  he  gave  Christ's 
words  corresponding  to  them. 

Moreover  the  whole  incident  as  told  by  St.  Matthew  has 
such  dramatic  coherence  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
it  should  be  a  later  manipulation  of  the  Marcan  text  which 
is  much  less  immediately  true  to  life.  In  Matthew  a  set 
of  Pharisees  comes  to  sample  the  teaching  of  the  new  Rabbi 
of  Nazareth.  They  ply  Him  with  a  well-known  point  hi 
casuistry.  He  asks  them  whether  they  have  not  read  the 
Torah  which  settles  the  question,  quoting  Genesis  ii.  24. 
Taken  aback  by  the  quotation  of  a  text  they  never  expected, 
they  stammer  :  but  v,  hat  then  about  Moses  permitting 
divorce  ?  He  answers  :  Moses  allowed  it  because  of  the 
hardness  of  your  heart,  but  God  did  not  allow  it  in  the 
beginning ;  hence  I  say,  apart  from  the  whole  debate  about 
Deuteronomy  xxiv.  1  back  to  human  nature  as  God  made 
it,  divorce  is  but  a  cloak  for  adultery.  The  Pharisees  go, 
but  Christ's  own  disciples  are  amazed  at  the  strictness  of  this 
new  doctrine  and  say  :  if  the  relation  of  a  man  to  his  wife  is  as 

VOL.  xvi.  24 
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you  say,  it  is  not  expedient  to  marry.     Christ  takes  up  those 

words.     They  contain  more  wisdom  than  the  disciples 

themselves   are   aware   of.     Yes,   it  is   indeed   sometimes 

expedient  not  to  marry  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake. 

Now  the  incident  in  St.  Mark  is  given  less  graphically. 
The  Pharisees  ask  whether  divorce  is  permissible.  Christ 
asks  what  Moses  commanded.  They  answer  :  he  allowed 
it.  Christ  answers  :  Moses  gave  you  that  command  because 
of  your  hardness  of  heart,  God  did  not  allow  it  in  the  begin- 
ning. Read  Genesis  ii.  24  :  "  Therefore  what  God  has  joined 
together  let  no  man  tear  asunder."  Then  being  later  alone 
with  Him,  His  disciples  ask  Him  once  more  about  this 
question  and  He  gives  them  the  absolute  rule ;  divorce, 
whether  practised  by  husband  or  by  wife,  is  always  unlawful. 

That  the  Matthaean  account  should  have  been  remodelled 
on  the  Marcan  one  seems  to  me  nothing  short  of  a  literary 
impossibility.  Both  accounts  are  derived  from  witnesses, 
of  whom  one  gave  the  sequence  of  events  with  greater 
precision.  True  Mark  has  one  item  which  directly  betrays 
the  eyewitness  :  KOI  els  TIJV  oiiclav  7rd\iv  ol  paOijTal  Trepi 
TOVTOV  eTnjpcDTwv  avrov.  There  has  been  no  previous 
mention  of  Christ  being  in  "a  house,"  but  tin  Marcan 
witness  was  a  man  of  strong  visual  memory,  as  is  plain  from 
other  passages  in  this  Gospel.  Both  he  and  the  Matthoan 
witness  remembered  that  after  Christ  had  laid  down  the 
general  principle  to  the  Phai  >us  follow 

on  when  they  had  gone  out  and  He  was  once  mon  with  His 
special  disciples ;  but  the  Marcan  witness  spontaneously  puts 
it  in  the  words  :  ••  Wlien  we  were  going  back  to  the  house." 

Mattha'an  \\  it  ness,  having  a  more  auditive  men, 
forgot  the  it-turn  to  the  house,  or  if  hr  ivim-mln-ivd  r 
did  at  least  not  spontaneously  express  it,  but  he  did  ren 

the  -alicnt   points  of  the  discussion,  both   before  and 
after,    lic^lill  heard  the  half-querulous  i  "  If  matters 
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stand  thus  between  man  and  wife,  it  is  better  not  to  marry," 
and  the  gentle  retort  of  Jesus  :  "  Quite  so,  for  the  sake  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  it  may  sometimes  be  better."  The 
Marcan  witness  makes  Christ  simply  restate  to  His  disciples 
what  He  had  already  told  the  Pharisees,  and  that  in  most 
emphatic  and  inclusive  terms.  No  doubt  Christ  did,  but 
Matthew's  story  moves  on  to  a  natural  climax,  Mark's  does 
not.  Finally,  in  St.  Mark  the  case  is  contemplated  of  a 
woman  divorcing  her  husband,  a  case  not  very  practical 
in  the  ordinary  Jewish  world  of  that  day.  The  Matthsean 
witness  did  not  remember  them,  or  if  he  remembered  them, 
he  did  not  expressly  mention  them,  because  the  case  of 
a  woman  divorcing  her  husband  and  marrying  another  was 
such  a  monstrous  breach  of  the  moral  law  that  of  course  she 
committed  adultery, — no  Jew  could  doubt  it.  The  Marcan 
witness  who  was  confronted  by  pagan  morality  naturally 
recalls  a  sentence  which,  to  a  Palestinian  Jew  writing  for 
Palestinians,  might  seem  hardly  worth  mentioning,  but 
which  for  him,  writing  later  in  a  pagan  world,  was  not  super- 
fluous at  all. 

We  submit  that  these  points,  especially  when  taken 
together,  will  suggest  caution  in  taking  it  for  granted  that 
Matthew  xix.  3-12  has  only  re-written  Mark  x.  2-12. 

J.  P.  ARENDZEN. 


"  NAKED  AND  LAID  OPEN." 
(HEBREWS  iv.  13.) 

A  VERY  old  explanation  of  the  Greek  word,  in  rendering 
which  the  R.V.  has  substituted  "  laid  open "  for  the 
"  opened  "  of  A.V.,  was  that  it  referred  to  the  practice  of 
placing  a  clog  round  the  necks  of  condemned  criminals  to 
prevent  them  from  hiding  their  faces  from  the  public  gaze 
as  they  were  led  through  the  streets  to  execution.  The 
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younger  Pliny  in  his  Panegyric  speaks  of  the  gratification 
afforded  to  the  citizens  of  Rome  when  Trajan  suffered  them 
"  desuper  intueri  delatorum  snpina  ora  retortasque  cervices" 
and  he  goes  on  to  compare  these  informers,  with  their  faces 
exposed  and  their  necks  drawn  back,  to  victims  dragged 
through  the  arena  (ch.  34).  Another  passage  appeak  < 
was  Suetonius'  account  of  Vitellius'  end,  in  which  he  telN 
how,  "  with  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  a  noose  upon  his 
neck,  with  his  clothes  torn,  he  was  dragged  half-naked  into 
the  forum,  accompanied  along  the  whole  length  of  tin 
Sacra  by  grossest  mockeries  of  act  and  word,  his  head  drawn 
back  by  the  hair,  as  is  the  way  \vith  criminals,  and  his  very 
chin  held  up  by  the  point  of  a  sword,  that  he  might  have 
to  expose  his  face  to  be  stared  at  and  might  not  lower  it  " 
(Suetonius,  Vitellius,  17). 

To  this  explanation  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  word 
T€rpaxT)\i<7fjL€va  it  was  objected  by  Delitzsch  that  it  needed 
support  from  Greek  authors.  In  reply  to  this  challenge  a 
passage  from  Plutarch's  treatise  Concerning  Busybodies 
may,  I  believe,  be  brought  forward. 

11  When   the   Olympian   victor   Dioxippus  was   making 
a  triumphal  entry  in  a  chariot,  and  could  not  drag  his  eyes 
from  a  beautiful  woman  among  the  spectators,  but  kept 
turning  half  round  and  throwing  side  glances  in  her  direc- 
tion, Diogenes — who  saw  it  all — remarked,  '  See  how  a  bit 
of  a  girl  gets  the  neck-grip  on  our  great  athlete ! ' 
quisitive  people,  however,  are  to  be  seen  gripped  by  t 
and  twisted  about  by  any  kind  of  sight,  when  they  < 
develop  a  habit  of  squandering  their  glances  in  all  di 

So  the  passage  (Moralia,  524  B.)  is  rendered  by  Professor 
Tucker.  But,  in  view  c-\  he  quotations  already  gi\ 

from  Pliny  and  Suetonius,  he  would  perhaps  admit  that 
"  tv,  Trfiaowovs     should   be    "  led  "  or 
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"  dragged  about,"  and  that  the  reference  in 
is  not  to  wrestling  but  to  the  clogging  of  a  criminal's  neck. 
And  I  venture  to  think  that  he  would  feel  that  this  is  made 
certain  by  a  passage  from  Xenophon's  Hellenica  (III. 
iii.  11),  in  which,  describing  the  execution  of  Cinaedon  and 
his  associates,  he  writes  : 

€K  TOVTOV  /xeVrot  rJSr;  SeSc/xcVos  KCU  TO)  \€~P€  Ka'  T°v  Tpd\ifj\ov  lv 
K\ota5,  /xacrfiyou/xcvos  KCU  KevTov/xci/o?,  avros  TC  KCU  ot  //.ex*  avrou  Kara, 
rrjv  7ToA.iv  TrepiT/yovTO. 

The  last  words  illustrate  and  explain  Plutarch's  Trepia- 
7o/L6eVou?,  SeSe^eVo?  TO>  ^etpe  is  the  religatis  post  terga  mani- 
bus  of  Suetonius  ;  SeSe/^e^o?  rov  rpd^r)\ov  eV  ^XotaJ  recalls 
the  supina  ora,  retortasque  cervices  of  Pliny,  while  its  object 
is  shown  by  his  desuper  intueri  and  by  the  ut  visendum 
praeberet  faciem  neve  submitteret  of  Suetonius. 

Diogenes  would  seem  to  have  meant  that  the  mora- 
feebleness  of  the  Olympic  victor  had  turned  his  triumphal 
entry  into  a  procession  such  as  the  leading  of  a  criminal  to 
execution.  It  was  a  clog  placed  round  his  neck.  The  use 
of  the  word  by  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  shows  that  the 
treatment  of  criminals  afforded  an  obvious  way  of  bringing 
to  men's  minds  the  impotence  of  guilty  men  to  hide  their 
hearts  from  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 

G.  H.  WHITAKEE. 

IS  THE  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  FALL  A  MYTH  ? 

THE  narrative  of  the  Fall,  Genesis  ii.-iii.,  has  been  a  subject 
of  renewed  investigation  and  lively  discussion  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Circumstances,  however,  have  changed.  The 
chief  question  is  no  longer  as  to  what  extent  and  on  which 
lines  the  setting  of  the  first  chapter  in  the  Biblical  history 
of  mankind  ought  to  be  explained  as  allegory  or  (more 
generally)  as  the  accidental  framework  of  the  story  of 
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a  calamity  that  happened  to  the  first  parents  of  our  i 
That,  in  fact,  we  are  confronted  here  with  such  a  story  of 
the  personal  experience  of  the  first  men  had  always  1 
held  as  self-evident.     And  in  his  essay  on  The  Fall- Story 
F.  R.  Tennant  frankly  acknowledges  that  "the  narrative 
occurs  in  a  context  which  professes  to  supply  information 
as  to  the  beginnings  of  human  history  ;    the  story  (so  he 
goes  on)  could  hardly  be  placed  where  it  is,  if  it  were  solely 
or  even  primarily  intended   to  have  a  psychological  and 
didactic,  and  not  a  historical  signification."  l    But  since 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  or  the  end  of  the  eighteen!  h . 
new  views  concerning  the  fundamental  signification  of  our 
narrative  began  to  assert  themselves  among  liberal  pr< 
tants  in  Germany.    And  at  present  the  supposition  is  gain- 
ing acceptance  among  a  large  circle  of  Biblical  interpreters 
that  the  narrative  of  the  Paradise  is — taking  the  word  in 
a  broad  sense — a  myth  intended  to  convey  the  teaching  of 
a  truth  of  universal  experience.     The  object  of  the  all< 
myth  would  be,  either,  as  Wellhausen  puts  it,  to  show,  as  first ' 
illustrated  by  the  supposed  example  of  our  first  pan 
the  sad  and  fatal  connexion  of  sin  and  consequent  mi 
with  the  progress  of  culture  throughout  the  whole  history 
of  mankind  ;    or,  as  Gunkel  prefers,  to  offer  an  account 
from  a  moral  and  psychological  standpoint  of  the  process 
of  the  awakening  of  reason  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
especially  of  knowledge  of  sexual  difference,   in  one  way 
or  another  connected  with  sin,  as  it  occurs  in  the  exj  > 
of  every  individual. 

In  his  learned  and  most  comprehensive  work  on  t 
subject,2  Dr.  Joseph  I'Vldmann  pointedly  ivm:irk<  thai  in1 
pretations  of  that  kind  were  not  introduced  1»\  P>iM 
scholars,  but  by  Kant,  the  philosopher,  and  by  Sc  hill«  i . 

1  The  Fall-Story  (Eauays  for  tho  Times,  No.  5,  London,  1905  ;   p.  28. 
*  Paradir*  tmd  Sundcnfall,  Minister,  1913  ;  p.  557  ff. 
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poet.  To  which  it  may  be  added  that  Wellhausen,  in  pre- 
senting his  explanation  of  the  narrative,  appeals,  though 
rather  timidly,  to  the  authority  of  Goethe.  His  explana- 
tion, so  he  feels  bound  to  say,  "  is  not  new  ;  it  is  the  old, 
popular  one,  and  therefore  also  followed  by  Goethe  in  the 
Faustpoem."  1  One  wonders  whether  it  would  not  be 
fairer  to  give  Goethe  the  honour  of  having  been,  on  this 
occasion  too,  not  a  follower  but  a  leader  of  popular  wisdom 
though  he  may  himself  have  been  influenced  by  Rousseau. 
Now,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  supporters 
of  the  mythical  theory  agree  with  the  exegetes  of  the  old 
school  and  vie  with  one  another  in  extolling  the  narrative 
of  the  Fall  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  striking  pieces  of 
Biblical  literature.  While  many  among  the  traditional 
interpreters  of  the  narrative  are  ready  to  admit,  or  even 
eager  to  argue,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  picturesque 
folklore  has  been  made  use  of  by  the  sacred  author  as  the 
vehicle  of  his  higher  religious  teaching  ;  even  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mythists  insist  that  the  Hebrew  compiler, 
though  giving  ample  proof  of  his  "  naivete,"  succeeded  in 
composing  out  of  the  legendary  material  an  altogether 
new  story  adapted  to  the  demands  of  moral  monotheism, 
and  not  only  wonderful  by  its  vividness  of  description  and 
acute  analysis  of  human  nature,  but  most  remarkable  by 
its  deep  religious  significance.  Gunkel  states  that  the 
"  Ursagen  "  in  Genesis  are  concerned  with  answering  cer- 
tain questions;  the  Creation -story  asks:  ''Whence  came 
heaven  and  earth  ?  "  and  also  :  "Why  is  the  Sabbath  day 
holy  ?  "  the  Paradise-story  asks  :  "  Whence  comes  human 
knowledge  and  insight,  whence  man's  liability  to  death  ?  " 
and  so  on.  This  is  the  place,  so  Gunkel  remarks,  where 
Hebrew  genius  had  to  deal  with  problems  of  universal 
human  ^interest.  And  he  goes  on  :  "  In  a  unique  way  has 
1  Prolegomena  zur  Oeschichte  Israels,  3  Aiisg.,  1886  ;  p.  315. 
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this  (that  is  the  treatment  of  problems  of  universal  human 
interest)  been  performed  in  the  Creation  and  the  Para 
story.     These  are  the  beginnings  of  theology  and  philosophy. 
No  wonder  that  in  post-biblical  times  special  weight  was 
laid  on  these  passages,  and  that,  ever  since  the  Book  of 
Genesis  was  read,  each  and  every  generation  till  the  pr< 
day  has  contrived  to  read  its  profoundest  thoughts  into 
these  narratives."  1 

The  question  which  we  have  to  deal  with  now  is  :  whether 
the  narrative  of  the  Fall  countenances  the  thoughts  which 
the  advocates  of  mythical  exposition  are  contriving  to  i 
into  it. 

In  order  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  the  "  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  "  which  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  was 
apt  to  impart,  Gunkel  points  out  that  the  condition  of  the 
first  human  couple  before  the  eating,  thus  before  sin,  is 
described  Genesis  ii.  25  by  the  remark,  that  "  they  were 
both  naked  and  were  not  ashamed "  ;  their  condition 
after  the  sin  Genesis  iii.  7  by  the  remark,  "  that  the  eyes  of 
them  both  were  opened  and  they  knew  that  they  were 
naked."  And  he  concludes  that  the  knowledge  consisted  in 
what  the  adult  has  over  and  above  the  child,  that  is  : 
insight  and  reason,  to  which  also  belongs  as  character! 
the  knowledge  of  sexual  difference.  The  condition  of 
innocence  depicted  before  the  sin  is  that  of  childhood,  the 
condition  described  as  obtaining  after  the  sin  is  that  of 
full  growth.2  But  why  should  the  acquisition  of  insight 
reason  be  stamped  as  sinful  ?  Because  knowledge 
makes  man  Ciodliko,  and  God  does  not  will  that  ?  ul<l 

become  like  unto  Him  !     It  is  God's  \\ill  that  knowledge 
should  be  reserved  to  Him  alone.     Therefore,  when  man, 

1  DU  VrgftchichU  und  die  Patriarchen,  Gottingen,  1911  ;   p.  18. 
«  l.e.  p.  59. 
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against  the  will  of  God,  acquired  knowledge,  God  contrived 
that  that  acquisition  should  be  followed  by  everlasting 
sorrow  and  grief  :  these  are  man's  punishment.1 — Though 
deviating  from  Gunkel's  interpretation  in  some  particulars, 
and  especially,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  in  his  way  of  defend- 
ing the  position,  the  "  new  attempt  "  towards  a  right  ex- 
planation of  Genesis  ii.-iii.  made  by  E.  Albert  comes  to  the 
same  general  result.  It  is  the  author's  purpose,  so  E. 
Albert  says,  "  to  show  how  the  first  men,  at  first  mere  chil- 
dren inexperienced  and  ignorant,  gradually  grow  up  and 
get  understanding  ;  therewith  personal  judgment  develops 
and  the  truth  of  the  divine  commandment  is  put  to  the 
test ;  this  commandment  at  a  certain  age  is  transgressed 
and  thus  sexual  "  knowledge "  acquired,  after  which 
begins  conjugal  life."  2 

When  Albert  speaks  of  "  the  first  man  gradually  growing 
up,"  of  "  personal  judgment  developing  "  in  the  children,  and 
BO  on,  that  is  consonant  indeed  with  universal  experience, 
the  object  of  the  supposed  picture  in  the  narrative  ;  but 
it  does  not  agree  with  the  picture  itself,  which  "  shows  " 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Gunkel  puts  it  otherwise  and  remarks 
that  the  development  which  we  achieve  in  the  course  of 
years  is  accomplished  by  the  first  men  "  in  one  moment."  3 
This  aims  at  consonance  with  the  picture  in  the  narrative, 
but  admits  a  total  disagreement  between  the  picture  and 
its  supposed  object  of  universal  experience. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Hebrew  writer 
could  have  considered  and  stamped  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  ignorant  child  into  the  full-grown  man  as  sinful 
and  encroaching  on  the  right  of  God,  who  intends,  and  of 

1  l.c.  p.  66. 

*  Ein  neuer  Erkldrungsversuch   von  Gen.  2.  u.  3.  ("  Zeitschr.  fur  die 
alttest.  Wissenschaft,"  33.  Jahrgang,  1913;  p.  188). 
9  p.  61, 
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course  intruded  from  the  beginning,  the  child  to  come  to  full 
growth  and  knowledge,  and  who  Himself  ''made  them 
man  and  wife."  Let  us  remember,  it  is  the  first  acquisition 
of  reason  and  knowledge  by  itself,  and,  as  a  ch  istic 

trait,  the  acquisition  of  sexual  consciousness,  that  wa 
hypothesi  forbidden  by  God  on  the  ground  that  it  was  apt 
to  make  man  God-like. 

However,  we  do  not  insist  on  that  point,  and  come  at  once 
to  the  question  whether  it  is  true  that  the  first  men  are 
looked  on,  in  our  narrative,  as  ignorant  children  before  the 
eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  The  argument  drawn  from 
a  comparison  of  the  two  statements  about  man's  con- 
dition before  and  after  the  eating,  in  Genesis  ii.  25  and  iii. 
7,  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  further  on,  because  our  view 
of  iii.  7  may  be  of  some  interest  also  with  regard  to  Well- 
hausen's  exposition.  But  here  already  we  may  state  that 
in  any  case  it  is  not  the  condition  of  ignorant  childhood 
that  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  man  before  the  Fall 
in  the  narrative  as  it  stands.  Let  us  remember  how  God 
brings  to  the  man  all  the  animals  and  birds  formed  out  of 
the  ground  to  see  what  he  would  call  them,  so  that  what- 
ever the  man  would  call  the  animals  that  should  be  their 
name  (Gen.  ii.  19-20) ;  let  us  remember  especially  the 
jubilant  address  with  which  the  man  greets  the  bride  brought 
unto  him  by  God  (ii.  23-24),  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
text  consistently  speaks  of  the  two  innocent  c  s  as 

"  man  and  wife"  (ii.  25;    iii.  6.  .  .  .). 

Albert's  attempt  to  account  for  the    way  in  which  the 
two  little  children  are  called  "  man  and  wife  "  in  our  > 
can  hardly  be  called  successful.     That  strange  appellation 
of  the  two  children  had  its  origin,  so  Albert   think-,  in  the 
saying  reported  ii.  w.  23-24  :    "  This  is  now  bone  of  my 
bones,  and  nV>h  of   my  flesh  ;    she  -hall    be  called 
because  she  was  taken  out  of  the  '/$/*.     Therefore  shall  a 
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man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto 
his  wife  :  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh."  That  saying,  in 
which  the  conjugal  bond  is  described,  did  not,  according 
to  Albert's  view,  originally  proceed  from  the  writer  of  our 
narrative,  but  was  borrowed  by  him  from  another  source, 
some  old  "  saga."  Proof  of  this  is  that  the  saying  does  not 
fit  in  its  present  setting  and  is  introduced  by  a  merely 
artificial  arrangement  of  the  narrative.  In  the  preceding 
verses  we  are  told  that  the  man  was  in  "a  deep  sleep  " 
when  Jahve  God  took  out  of  him  the  rib  which  He  built 
into  a  woman.  How  then  could  the  man  know  that  she 
was  bone  of  his  bones,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh  ?  The  truth 
must  be  that  the  saying  was  taken  over  from  somewhere 
else.  Our  compiler  sets  out  to  illustrate  it  by  a  new  ex- 
planation, but  fails  to  notice  that  his  representation  of  the 
"  sleeping  man  "  is  in  flat  contradiction  with  the  know- 
ledge disclosed  by  the  man  in  the  saying  thus  introduced. 
And  hence,  under  the  influence  of  that  foreign  element 
taken  over  by  the  narrator  from  an  "  old  saga,"  the  incon- 
gruous designation  of  the  two  children  as  man  and  wife 
was  brought  about.  Thus  far  Albert. 

We  cannot  look  on  this  explanation  as  a  happy  one.  It 
is  incredible  that  the  author  of  "  one  of  the  finest  narratives 
in  the  Bible  "  should  have  taken  over  a  passage  from 
another  document  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  his  narrative, 
without  being  aware  of  its  utter  opposition  to  the  funda- 
mental traits  of  his  own  main  narrative.  Nor  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  under  the  influence  of  the  borrowed  foreign 
element  he  should  have  made  use  himself,  in  his  description 
of  the  heroes  of  his  narrative,  of  appellations  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  his  own  notion  of  their  condition. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  praise  which  he  bestows  on  the 
Biblical  narrator  and  his  masterpiece,  E.  Albert  does  not 
seem  to  have  realised  all  the  merits  and  the  real  meaning 
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of  the  Paradise-story.     Here,  in  the  episode  of  the  creation 
of  the  woman,  was  an  occasion  for  a  somewhat  philosophic- 
ally inclined  mind  to  point,  if  not  exactly   to  a  "  myth," 
at  least  to  a  striking  example  of  the  illustration  of  an 
abstract  idea  or  a  fact  of  universal   experience  by  means 
of  concrete  and  picturesque  scenery.     It  is  evident  that 
the  author's  concern  with  the  "  sleeping  man  "  has  a  much 
deeper  meaning  than  Albert  suspects.     Jahve  has  resolved 
on  giving  the  man  a  help  like  unto  him  (ii.  18).     Co: 
qucntly  He  first  forms  "  out  of  the  ground  "  all  the  be 
of  the  earth  and  fowls  of  the  air,  and  brings  them  to 
man — not,  as  Albert  explains  in  a  most  ludicrous  way,  as 
playmates  for  the  little  child — but  to  see  what  he  would 
call  them,  that  is,  to  let  him    recognise  their  propei 
and  true  nature.    And  the  man  called  all  the  beasts  by  their 
names,  he  recognised  them  as  what  they  really  were  ;   but 
for  him  there  was  not  amongst  them  "  a  help  like  unto 
him  "  ;    they  were  indeed  made  only  out  of  the  groi 
foreign  to  him,  of  a  lower  nature.     Then  Jahve  cast  a  sleep 
upon  the  man  ;  and  when  the  man  was  fast  asleep  He  1 
one  of  his  ribs  and  built  the  rib  into  a  woman.  .  .  .     The 
circumstance  that  the  man  is  described  as  fast  asleep  is 
not  a  mistake  of  the  narrator  due  to  his  overlooking  the 
contents  of  the  man's  address  to  his  bride,  but  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  purposely  insisted  on  by  the  narrator  with  regard 
to  the  contents  of  the  bridegroom's  address.     If  the  man  had 
recognised  the  woman  as  part  of  himself  only  because  he 
had  seen  the  whole  process  of  woman's  creation,  the  point 
would  have  been   i  It  is  the  author's  purpose  to 

show  that  just  as  the  man  had  recognised  the  lowei 
of  the  beasts  without  having  witnessed  their  formation 
out  of  the  ground,  so  again,  without  having  seen  anything, 
from  the  mere  natural,  unerring  impulse  of  his  innermost 
being,  he  recognised  the  woman  as  what  she  really  is  :  bone 
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of  his  bones,  flesh  of  his  flesh,  of  the  same  human  nature  and 
dignity  as  himself  ;  so  that  he  could  give  her  with  full 
right  the  name  'ishsha,  the  counterpart  of  the  'ish.  The 
scene  of  the  woman's  creation  is  indeed  a  comment  as  it 
were  pictorially  illustrating  beforehand  the  speech  of  the 
man — a  comment  intended  for  the  reader  as  a  warrant  of 
the  general  truth  of  the  man's  instinctive  judgment.  But 
in  order  that  the  first  man's  experience  might  appear  as  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  of  other  men,  in  order  to  make  his 
address  to  the  woman  due  to  natural  prompting  only,  and 
therefore  of  universal  representative  value,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  narrator  should  describe  the  first  man  as  uncon- 
scious or  asleep,  while  God  took  from  him  the  rib  which  He 
built  into  the  woman. 

Gunkel's  position  with  regard  to  some  of  the  statements 
in  the  narrative  which  disagree  with  the  conception  of  the 
first  men  as  two  little  children  before  the  Fall,  differs  from 
that  of  Albert.  According  to  Gunkel  two  narratives, 
originally  independent  of  one  another,  are  twined  together 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  ;  to  the  one  of  them,  the 
"  Creation-myth,"  he  reckons  the  introductory  notice  which 
is  concerned  with  the  condition  of  the  earth  before  there 
was  any  plant  or  herb,  and  especially  those  parts  which 
describe  the  creation  of  the  man,  of  the  beasts,  and  of  the 
woman,  including  the  acknowledgment  of  the  woman  by  the 
man  as  bone  of  his  bones,  etc.  (ii.  5,  7,  18-24).  Only 
the  remaining  fragments  properly  belong  to  the  "  Paradise 
myth"(ii.  4b,  6,  8-9  ...  15-17,25).  Gunkel,  in  particu- 
lar, insists  on  the  sharp  contrast  in  which  verse  25  of  chap- 
ter ii.,  stating  the  unblushing  innocence  of  the  two  first 
men,  stands  out  against  the  passage  on  the  conjugal  bond 
immediately  preceding,  "  a  clear  proof  that  both  sentences 
cannot  have  originally  been  part  of  the  same  context."  1 

1  p.  67. 
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When  Gunkel    argues  that  the  Para  ry  did  not 

"need"  to  be  introduced  by  the  Creation-story,  nor  the 
Creation-story  to  be  followed  by  that  of  the  Paradi 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  remark  does  not  offer  the 
least  ground  for  suspecting  the  composite  character  of  tin- 
present  narrative  as  it  stands.     For,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
also  was  not    only    possible,  but    quite  natural,  that 
author,  proposing  to  describe  the  original  condition 
fate  of  the  two  first  men,  should  have  mentioned  and 
scribed  the  origin  of  the  two  first  men  themselves  and  of 
their  surroundings.     If  now  we  look  a  little  closely  into 
the  literary  composition  of  our  narrative  we  find  at  once 
that   the   elements    distributed  by   Gunkel   into   two   in- 
dependent stories  are  in  reality  linked  up  together  so  tightly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  them  from  one  another. 
In  verse  8,  belonging  to  the  so-called  "  Par, 
are  informed  that  Jahve  God  planted  a  garden  in  E<1<  n  and 
placed  there  "  the  man  whom  he  had  formed."    In 
also,  another  passage  of  the  same  Paradise -stoi  \ 
man  "  is  mentioned  as  a  being  already  known  toth< 
This  supposes  that  something  has  been  said  concerning 
the  formation  of  the  man,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
though  outside  the  "Creation-story/'  records  the     j>la; 
of  the  garden."     And  indeed,  verse  7  desei 
God  formed  the  man  of  the  dust  of  h  and  l»n -allied 

into  his  face  the  breath  of  life.  It  is  evident  that  the  i- 
ences  tin  verse  8  and  verse  15  in  the  "  Paradise-story  " 
to  verse  7,  which  belongs  to  the  "Creation  Again, 

in  verse  25  we  read  about  "the  man  and  his  \\ife 
verses  8  and  15  there  was  question  of  "the  man 
now  of   "the   man  and  his  wif«  .       This  supposes 
between  verges   i.->  and  25,  both  of  the  "  Paradise -st< 
something  has  been  said  concerning  the  first  apj 

1  P.  M. 
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of  the  woman  on  the  scene  ;  and  that  is  what  happens 
indeed  in  verses  18-24,  in  the  "  Creation-story."  From 
these  observations  it  should  be  plain  that  the  disruption 
of  the  narrative  into  two  originally  independent  documents 
is  not  suggested  by  the  text  but  arbitrarily  enforced  upon 
it.  Therefore  all  the  objections  arising  from  different 
parts  of  the  narrative  against  the  supposition  that  the  two 
first  men  are  considered  as  little  children  before  the  Fall, 
remain  in  full  strength. 

That  supposition  indeed  is  sufficiently  exploded  by 
verse  25  alone,  without  any  account  being  taken  of  the 
preceding  context.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  narrative 
would  have  described  two  children  as  "  the  man  and  his 
wife  "  ;  or  that,  as  the  narrative  goes  on  in  chapter  iii., 
he  would  have  qualified  the  one  of  them  as  "  the  woman  " 
(verses  1,  2,  4,  6)  ;  and  the  other  as  "  her  husband  "  (verse 
6).  What  Gunkel  says  about  the  impossibility  that  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  the  "  Creation-myth  "  in  ii.  24  and  the 
sentence  in  verse  25  should  have  been  part  originally  of  the 
same  context,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  It  is  evident 
that  for  the  author  of  verse  25  also  "  the  man  and  his  wife  " 
were  to  be  one  flesh.  If  there  is  a  contrast  between  the 
last  sentence  in  verse  24  ("  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh  ") 
and  verse  25,  it  cannot  be  as  between  contradictory  or 
incompatible  terms,  but  as  between  terms  supplementary 
to  one  another.  It  is  quite  possible  indeed  that  after  his 
reference  to  the  general  conditions  of  mankind  in  verse  24 
the  author  took  the  opportunity  to  notice  that,  in  implicit 
contrast  to  the  sense  of  shame  natural  to  men,  the  original 
condition  of  the  first  men  was  such  that  their  sensual  inclin- 
ations were  under  perfect  control  of  their  reason  and  will, 
those  higher  faculties  proper  to  the  spiritual  principle  of 
life  that  God  had  breathed  into  man's  nostrils. 

The  very  words  of  the  notice  in  verse  25,  which  are  used 
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as  proof  that  the  first  men  are  thought  of  as  children  before 
the  Fall,  should  make  it  clear  to  the  attentive  reader  that 
the  narrator's  meaning  is  quite  different.  When  he  points 
out,  as  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  original  state  of  the  first 
men,  that  "they  were  both  naked,  the  man  and  hi>  wife, 
and  were  not  ashamed,"  this  statement  imports  that  there- 
is  no  question  of  little  children.  If  the  author  had  wanted 
to  signify  that  the  first  men  were  as  yet  mere  children,  he 
would  have  said  so  plainly,  without  assuming  the  appearance 
of  stating  something  very  noteworthy.  The  emphatic  nature 
of  his  utterance  implies  that  he  is  about  to  mark  u 
perfection,  a  privilege  proper  to  the  first  men  before  the  An. 
To  this  point  we  shall  have  to  return  further  on. 

So  far  we  think  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
theory  that  the  Paradise  narrative  is  concerned  with  some 
speculative  considerations  about  the  awakening  of  reason 
and  sexual  consciousness  in  every  human  individual,  is  not 

admissible. 

***** 

In  that  same  essay  on  The  Fall- Story,  quoted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  article,  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Tennant  says 
(p.  7)  that  "  the  exegesis  of  the  Fall-story  which  is  now 
very    widely   adopted    by    English    and     German    critical 
scholars  is  that  which  was  suggested  by  \\Vllliausen.'      I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  Wellhaiw 
explanation  has  really  enjoyed  such  a  large  and  permanent 
support.     But  the   wide-spread    fame    attaching    to    that 
critic's  name  secures  in  any  case  a  special  interest  for 
vi<-w  concerning  the  significance  of  our  narrative.     \\Y11- 
hausen  1    defends  the  view  that  the  teaching  involved  in 
the   Paradise-story  does  not  concern  the  fate   of   < 
individual  man,  but  that  of   mankind  as  a  whole,      l-'roin 
the  beginning  man  got  into  misery,  when  he  st  i  out 

1  Prolegomena  zur  Gcschichtc  lerael*,  3c.  Auag.  1886 ;   p.  312  ff. 
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his  hand  to  the  forbidden  good  in  order  to  become  God- 
like. "  The  rudiments  of  clothing,  the  first  step  in  the  pro- 
cess of  civilisation,  were  the  nearest  result  thereof ;  but 
other  more  sad  ones,  followed  forthwith  "  :  the  culprits, 
now  they  have  become  God-like,  are  driven  out  of  Paradise 
oppressed  with  heavy  penalties  ;  the  fate  of  man,  with- 
out any  outlook  in  life  but  death,  is  henceforth  utterly 
miserable.  The  knowledge  of  "  good  and  evil,"  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  was  forbidden  to  man,  is  not  to  be  understood, 
so  Wellhausen  means, — and  in  that  negative  contention  we 
agree  with  him, — of  the  knowledge  of  moral  good  and  evil. 
The  Biblical  narrator,  according  to  the  German  critic, 
definitely  thinks  of  "the  knowledge  of  what  is  beneficial 
and  hurtful"  ;  thus  sagacity  and  wisdom,  clear  insight 
into  the  true  nature  of  things,  that  it  is  that  is  considered 
to  trespass  the  limits  of  human  right  and  to  belong  to  God 
alone.  By  his  audacious  attempt  to  secure  that  good, 
Godlikeness,  man  comes  into  rebellion  against  God.  That 
special  knowledge  signified  in  the  narrative  of  Genesis 
ii.-iii.  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  something  inherent  to  the 
individual,  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  a  permanent  character, 
continually  developing  in  the  course  of  human  history  ; 
nothing  else  is  meant  than  what  we  are  used  to  call 
"  culture  "  (Kidtur).  According  as  man  progresses  in 
civilisation  he  goes  backward  in  the  fear  of  God  and  is 
made  aware  of  the  dismal  consequences  of  his  restless 
striving.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  such  is  the  view  taken  of 
human  history  in  the  Biblical  record,  we  are  to  expect  that 
something  more  of  it  will  be  heard,  beyond  the  Paradise- 
story.  And,  indeed,  Wellhausen  tries  to  follow  up  the 
development  of  the  tragedy  in  the  description  of  the  further 
efforts  of  mankind,  always  attended  by  misery  and  punish- 
ment. In  chapter  iii.  of  Genesis  we  learn  how  man  first 
came  to  clothing,  his  earliest  gain  acquired  by  sin  and  recom- 
VOL.  xvi  25 
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pensed  by  suffering.  In  chapter  iv.  the  fateful  story  goes 
on  :  the  sons  of  Adam  begin  building  cities  and  further 
find  out  the  arts — especially  the  art  of  the  smith,  "  whence 
the  sword  takes  its  origin  together  with  bloody  vengeance." 
The  never  completed  tower  of  Babel  in  chapter  xi.  is  as 
it  were  the  symbol  of  that  unhappy  and  reckless  Sisyphean 
toiling  of  mankind. 

A  very  moving  view  of  history  indeed,  but  a  view  \vL 
as  regards  its  relation  to  the  Biblical  record,  appears  to  be 
obtained   by   philosophising   speculation   round   about   it, 
much  more  than  by  sober  consideration  of  its  contents. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  bewildered  at  first  by  the 
indistinctness  of  Wellhauscn's  exposition.  Sometimes  he 
seems  to  put  it  as  if  sin  were  identified  with  progres 
again  sin  proceeds  from  progress,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bloody 
vengeance  brought  about  by  the  invention  of  smith-craft ; 
whereas,  in  the  instance  of  clothing,  progress  is  made  to 
result  from  sin,  so  that  here  the  moral  of  the  story  should 
be  put  under  the  formula  that  according  as  man  goes  back- 
ward in  the  fear  of  God  he  progresses  in  civilisation,  which 
might  not  seem  so  high-sounding  as  the  reverse.  But  per- 
haps in  matters  of  this  kind  one  must  not  press  things  too 
closely.  Our  main  point  is  that  the  awful  Faust-spirit, 
which  is  responsible  for  Wellhausen's  explanation,  was  quite 
foreign  to  the  composition  of  the  Biblical  record. 

We  are  not  sure  that  in  the  narrative  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
(Gen.  xi.  1  il.)  the  <1  n  of  mankind  all  over  the  e, 

is  conceived  of  by  the  Biblical  writer  as  a  misfortune  Mid 
a  penalty  inflicted  on  men,  on  account  of  their  sinful  am- 
bition,  and  not   rather   a-   a  forcible   realisation   of   C 
beneficial  purpose  thwarted  by  misdirected  social  inst 
"  The  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  one  speech  ;  and 
as  they  journeyed  east  they  found  a  plain   in  the  land  of 
Shi:  And  they  said  to  one  anoU 
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Come,  let  us  make  brick,  etc.  And  they  said,  Come,  let  us 
make  a  city  and  a  tower,  the  top  whereof  may  reach  to 
heaven,  and  let  us  make  us  a  name  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  "  ;  "  the  city  and  its  famous 
tower  were  to  form  a  centre  and  rallying  point,  which 
would  hold  mankind  together  "  (Driver,  Genesis,  1904 ;  in  1.). 
Not  to  scale  heaven  as  the  giants  of  the  Greek  fable  attempted 
to  scale  Olympus,  but  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  mankind 
over  all  the  earth  is  the  aim  explicitly  ascribed  to  the 
builders,  and  the  Biblical  narrative  seems  to  imply  that  it 
was  this  which  displeased  Jahve.  One  wonders  whether 
the  "  shem  "  of  the  Hebrew  text  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Babylonian  zikkurat  (zikkurat), 
wrongly  taken  as  a  derivate  from  zakaru,  "  to  name  "  : 
"  .  .  .  and  let  us  make  us  a  zikkurat  "  =  a  monument. 
The  "  zikkurat  "  would  be  seen  from  a  very  great  distance 
and  so  fulfil  its  destination  as  a  rallying  point,  the  more  as 
it  was  a  centre  of  worship.  Jahve  coming  down  saw  the 
city  and  the  tower,  and  said  :  "  Behold,  they  are  one  people, 
and  they  have  all  one  language  ;  and  this  is  what  they  begin 
to  do  ;  and  now  nothing  will  be  withholden  from  them, 
which  they  propose  to  do."  There  is  no  reason  why  Jahve 's 
complaint  should  be  understood  as  an  expression  of  fear 
lest  men  should  do  much  greater  things  in  future,  and  even 
become  dangerous  to  Himself.  According  to  the  context 
it  seems  to  us  more  natural  to  understand  it  as  a  considera- 
tion that  as  long  as  they  remain  one  people  and  have  all 
one  language,  they  will  go  on  in  the  same  way ;  as  they 
have  now  provided  themselves  with  a  centre  and  rallying 
point,  they  will  be  in  a  better  position  than  ever  to  carry  out 
their  common  designs  and  it  will  never  come  to  a  spreading 
of  mankind  all  over  the[earth.  Therefore  Jahve  does  not  in 
the  proper  sense  "  punish  "  them  ;  even  the  tower  is  not 
destroyed.  He  simply  compels  them,  by  confusing  their 
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ch,  to  disperse  without  delay,  leaving  the  tower  as  it  v. 
unachieved  ;    so   that   it  might   not  be  used   as  a  far-off 
vi-ible  rallying  point.     Di-pcr-imi  is  supposed  to  have  l> 
much  better  for  mankind. 

There  is  not  a  word  in  the  passage  recording  the  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  the  smith  (Gen.  iv.  22)  to  suggest  that  the 
author  looked  on  it  as  the  origin  of  the  sword  and  bio 
vengeance :     "  Zilla   also   brought    forth   Tubalcain,    who 
forged  vessels  of  workmanship  in  brass  and  iron/'  l 
art  of  the  smith  is  mentioned  all  along  with  that  of 
musicians  and  the  profession  of  those  who  dwell  in  t. 
and  have  cattle  ;    it  would  be  difficult  to  guess  what  kind 
of  evil  the  narrator  could  have  associated  in  his  mind  with 
the  inheritance  left  by  Jabal  and  Jubal.     The  notice  con- 
cerning Tubalcain 's  work  is  indeed  followed  by  Lame 
song  ;  but  we  are  not  even  told  that  the  bloody  vengeance 
taken  by  Lamech  for  his  wound  had  as  a  fact  any  connec- 
tion with  Tubalca'in's  invention  :    and.   moreover,  in  the 
same  song  Cain's  fratricide  is  alluded  to.     The  narrator 
well  aware  that  bloody  murder  had  occurred  long 
be  fore  Tubalcain 's  time. 

The  three  sons  of  Lamech,  who  appear  in  chapter  iv.  a.- 
fathers  of  all  who  practi-e  the  u-eful  arts,  form  a  p;. 
Noah  and  his  three  son-,   whose   father  and  grandfa! 
was  a  Lamech  as  related  in  Seth's  genealogy  in 
nd  who  were  the  fathers  of  postdiluvian  mankind.     'I 
inds  us  how  little  even  the  Jahvi>ti<-  Biblical  I 
of  the  Flood  agrees  with  Welllui  :  heory.     Here  was  a 

good  occasion  for  the  narrator  to  indulge  in  hi-  >sed) 

pessimistic   \ir\v  of  human  acl>  .t.     Navigation  • 

'v  was  one  of  the  boldest  elTorts  ever  made  by  muni. 

1  T'  passage  seems  i 

cK-ar.      I'rrhHjw  "H""']??  instead  «  .-.  ould  be  a  plausible 
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in  its  struggle  onward  on  the  path  of  progress,  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  man's  self-assertion  against  the 
forces  of  nature.  Should  not  an  attempt  at  salvation  by 
means  of  a  ship  have  been  described  as  a  suggestion  emanat- 
ing from  a  power  hostile  to  Jahve  ?  In  the  Babylonian 
legend  Ellil's  anger  is  excited  at  the  sight  of  Utnapishtim's 
preservation  in  the  ship.  But  the  Hebrew  writer  did  not 
choose  to  take  Ellil  as  the  model  of  his  Jahve.  The  be- 
ginnings of  navigation,  as  recorded  in  the  Biblical  narrative, 
were  attended  indeed  by  a  catastrophic  manifestation  of 
divine  wrath,  but  not  for  those  in  the  ship. 

And  just  as  the  first  ship  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  instead 
of  becoming  the  first  instance  of  shipwreck,  is  described  as 
Jahve's  own  device,  even  so,  to  come  back  to  our  Paradise- 
story,  is  the  case  with  the  beginnings  of  clothing.  It 
is  not  true  that  the  narrative  is  intended  to  show  that  the 
rudiments  of  clothing  were  the  first  step  towards  civilisa- 
tion, the  first  manifestation  of  that  insight  and  skill  which 
had  made  man  like  unto  God,  and,  as  such,  the  fruit  of  man's 
rebellion  against  God  as  well  as  the  origin  of  his  own  misery. 
Not  to  mention  other  inconveniences  attaching  to  such 
an  interpretation  of  the  Paradise-story,  it  is  evident 
that  the  rudiments  of  clothing  devised  by  man  are  not 
considered  at  all  by  the  author  as  a  real  gain  or  a  progress 
of  any  kind.  They  are  a  failure.  With  their  girdles  of 
fig-leaves  on,  the  culprits  hide  themselves  and  refuse  to 
come  forward.  The  garments  of  skins  which  they  after- 
wards obtain  are  not  their  own  invention,  not  an  improve- 
ment achieved  by  sinful  rebellion  against  God  in  striving 
towards  higher  culture  ;  they  are  a  present  bestowed, 
notwithstanding  sin,  on  the  poor  despoiled  men  by  the 
mercy  of  God  Himself. 

***** 

The  common  and  fundamental   mistake   of   comments 
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of  the  kind  we  have  noticed  is  the  supposition  which  they 
start  from,  that  according  to  the  Bible  narrative  the  evil 
consequences  of  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  depended 
mainly,  if  not  only,  on  the  intrinsic  nature  and  direct  action 
of  the  fruit  itself. 

We  are  of  course  very  well  aware  that  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  is  supposed  to  have  been  endowed 
with  the  special  virtue  signified  by  its  name.  It  was,  as 
well  as  the  tree  of  life,  a  wonderful  plant,  owing  its  name, 
not  merely  to  the  practical  experience  that  man  should 
gain  of  good  and  evil  by  eating  of  its  forbidden  fruit,  but 
to  its  own  inherent  power  to  impart  the  knowledge.  This 
is  manifest  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  along 
with  the  tree  of  life,  in  the  description  of  Paradise  c 
before  any  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  divine  prohibition 
laid  on  man  (ii.  9),  and  indeed  from  the  whole  narrativ 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  t 
the  narrator  lays  the  whole  stress  on  man's  disobedi' 
as  the  cause  of   his  fall,  not  on  the  physical  action  of 
the  fruit.     The  tree  of  knowledge  is  called  by  that  name 
first  in  the  description  of  the  Paradise  (ii.  8-9),  and  th«-n 
in   the   record   of   the  divine  command,  ii.   16-17  :    And 
he  "  commanded  the   man   saying  :    Of  every  tree  of  the 
garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat.     But  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat.  .  .  ."     Howr 
in  the  course  of  the  narrati  t  touches  on  man's  con- 

science before  or  after  the  eating,  or  on  the  cause  of  m 
unhappy  fate,  we  hear  no  more  the  name  of  the  tree.    The 
woman,  in  an>\u T  to  the  insidious  suggestion  of  the  serj> 
says  (Gen.  iii.  2  f.)  :   "  We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees 
of  the  garden  :    but  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in 
midst  of  the  gar'  said :  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neit 

shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die."    That  the  tree  is  the  \ 
of  knowledge  is  in  no  way,  i  e  of  the  won 
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the  ground  why  partaking  thereof  is  evil  or  dangerous ; 
that  circumstance  forms  merely  the  starting-point  for  the 
temptation.  The  reason  why  eating  of  the  fruit  is  evil 
and  would  be  eventful  for  man's  fate  is  God's  prohibition. 
Again  in  the  judicial  inquiry  instituted  by  God  (iii.  11)  : 
"  Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast  naked  ?  Hast  thou  eaten 
of  the  tree  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  itiou  sJiouldst  not 
eat  ?  "  The  dreadful  result  of  the  eating  is  not  traced  to 
the  nature  of  the  tree  and  its  fruit,  but  only  to  the  divine 
command  and  its  transgression.  The  condemnation  of 
the  man,  iii.  17,  is  to  the  same  effect :  "  Because  thou  hast 
hearkened  to  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the 
fruit,  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldst  not  eat, 
cursed  is  the  earth  for  thy  sake.  ..."  The  hardships  of 
life  are  not  considered  as  the  fateful  accompaniment  of 
beginning  "  Kultur  "  resulting  from  the  acquired  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil ;  they  are  simply  a  punishment  for 
man's  disobedience,  without  any  regard  to  the  specific 
value  and  action  of  the  forbidden  fruit. 

The  minute  analysis  of  the  temptation  resulting  in  the 
act  of  sin  also  points  to  the  moral  factor  as  the  real  cause  of 
all  that  followed. 

Further,  we  maintain  that  according  to  the  narrative 
the  first  man  did  not  even  acquire  that  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  which  the  tree  was  by  its  nature  supposed 
to  impart.  By  their  disobedience  they  forfeited  their 
happiness  without  securing  the  coveted  good.  Here  we 
must  briefly  refer  to  the  conclusions  of  a  paper  which 
we  contributed  some  time  ago  to  the  EXPOSITOR  1  on 
The  Literary  Origin  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Fall. 

Several  traits  in  the  narrative  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  scenery  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  borrowed  * 
by  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  Fall  from  the  stores  of 

1  1914,  December. 
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Hebrew  folklore.     We  are  not  told  in  our  narrative  what 
the  primitive  and  permanent  destination  of    the  Garden. 
Certainly  it  was  not  simply  to  serve  as  an  abode   for  tin- 
man ;   if  this  had  been  the  case,  the  Garden  with  its  trees 
would  have  been  suppressed  after  the  man  had  sinned, 
instead  of  the  culprits  being  expelled  from  the  Garden,  and 
the  watch  of  the  Cherubim  would  not  have  been  placed  at 
the  entrance  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.     The  Gar 
and  the  trees  are  supposed  to  have  still  a  reason  for  t 

tence,   other   than   man's   benefit.     There   must  have 
been  current  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  a  tale  or  pojji 
legend  in  which  the  proper  or  chief  destination  of  the  Gar 
and  the  trees  was  accounted  for  apart  from  any  rela< 
to  the  fate  of  the  first  men.     Nor  is  it  difficult  to  guess  what 
purpose,  according  to  the  popular  story,  the  Garden  was 
primarily  intended  to  serve.     God  placed.  are  told 

in  our  narrative,  "  the  "Cherubim  before  the  Garden    . 
The  Hebrew  reader  is  supposed  to  know  something  of  a 
special    relation    between    the    Garden   and  the  ChenV 
The  Garden,  indeed,  was  known  to  him  as  the  proper  abode 
of  the  Cherubim,  and  this  we  also  learn  from  chapu  r  xxviii.  of 

Book  of  Ezekiel,  where  the  prophet  describes  the  fate 
of  the  city  of  Tyre  as  represented  by  her  king  :  the  king  was 
placed  in  Eden,  the  Garden  of  Elohim.  in  care  Of  the  pro- 
tecting   Cherub !     There    he    was,  innocent   and    happy, 
from  the  day  of  his  creation  ;   but  as  soon  as  he  wa 
guilty  of  sin  he  was  cast  out  of  the  mountain  of  Elo! 
The  author  of  the  hi-tnry  of  the  Fall  describes 
fate  of  the  first  man  in  tin-  iy.     To  signify  t 

first  men  were  created  in  a  condit  i<  m  <  >f  innocence  and  happi- 
ness, he  represents  tln-m  as  guests  in  the  garden  of  the 

•fil.im.     The    loss   of    their    happiness    through    sin   is 
described  as  their  < -xj minim  out  of  the  wonderful  gan. 
The  sin  itself,  as  we  have  heard,  consisted  in  the  transgres- 
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sion  of  a  law  put  on  them  by  God,  in  their  disobedience. 
And  how,  under  what  form,  is  the  divine  law  promulgated 
in  the  narrative  ?  Again,  under  a  form  agreeing  with 
the  outward  frame  of  the  Garden  of  the  Cherubim.  In  the 
Garden,  according  to  the  popular  tale  from  which  the 
Biblical  narrative  takes  its  imagery,  there  were  two  wonder- 
ful trees,  the  tree  of  life  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  "  good 
and  evil."  "  Good  and  evil  "  are  not  to  be  understood  of 
moral  good  and  evil  ;  as  far  as  the  men  were  concerned  the 
knowledge  of  moral  good  and  evil  was  a  prerequisite  con- 
dition of  responsibility  in  their  behaviour  towards  God's 
law.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  with  Wellhausen 
that  "  good  and  evil  "  are  to  be  taken  here  in  the  de- 
finite sense  of  beneficial  and  hurtful.  The  phrase  "  good 
and  evil  "  is  of  frequent  use  in  Hebrew  to  signify  the 
notion  of  "  anything  whatever."  The  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  "  good  and  evil  "  was  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  "  anything,"  of  "  everything."  l  The  law  imposed  by 
God  on  man  in  our  narrative  takes  the  form  that  man  shall 
not  eat  of  the  tree  of  "  knowledge  of  everything."  Of 
course,  the  two  trees  are  not  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
Garden  only  or  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  two  men.  As 
for  the  tree  of  knowledge  it  would  have  been  of  no  use  at 
all,  since  men  were  forbidden  to  partake  of  it ;  and  the 
tree  of  life  is  explicitly  said  to  remain  in  the  Garden,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Cherubim,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
two  sinners.  The  proper  and  original  purpose  of  both  trees 
was  accounted  for  in  the  popular  tale  of  the  Garden  of  the 
Cherubim.  From  the  tree  of  life  the  Cherubim  had  to  take 
the  medicine  for  perpetual  immunity  from  death  ;  from 
the  tree  of  knowledge  they  ate  their  wonderful  acquaint- 

1  For  instance,  Gen.  xxiv.  50  ;  xxxi.  24,  29  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  22.  ... 
In  Jer.  xlii.  6  the  phrase  be  it  good  or  evil  is  used  as  equivalent  to  that 
of  cvei*ything  in  verse  5. 
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ance  with  everything,  good  and  evil.  The  very  nature 
of  the  means  provided  to  secure  that  twofold  prerogative 
shows  that  they  were  to  be  made  use  of  again  and  again  ; 
therefore  the  means  consisted  in  the  fruit  of  toeee,  con- 
tinually reproduced. 

To  return  to  our  view  :  that  the  narrative  does  not  tell 
us  that  the  two  first  men  really  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  by  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit. 

First  of  all  the  author  never  meant  to  state  that  the 
of  the  first  man  really  or  properly  consisted  in  the  eating  of 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  ;  no  more  than  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  meant  to  state  that  the  King  of  Tyre  had  really 
been  thrown  out  of  the  Garden  of  Elohim  and  cast  to  the 
ground  before  the  kings  and  brought  to  ashes  in  the  sight 
of  all  who  beheld  him.     The  tree  of  knowledge  with  the 
whole  scenery  of  the  Garden  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  of 
Fall  but  outward  form   and   frame-work  taken  over  from 
popular  lore  in  order  to  serve  as  a  picturesque  setting  for 
the  author's  teaching.     The  teaching  was  that  the  iir.-t 
men  forfeited  their  original  happiness  and    privileges  by 
transgressing  a  positive  law  of  God.     The  ancient  Hel> 
readers  knew  that  of  course  as  well  as  the  author  himself. 
All  mythical  explanations,  which  lay  stress  on  the  importa 
of  acquired  knowledge  as  the  result  of  sin.  in    tin-    \ 
ascribed  to  the  Biblical  writer,  are  therefore  of  necessity 
mistaken. 

Moreover,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  formal  element 
in  the  narrative,  the  author  does  not  tell  us  that  the  men, 
by  eating  of  the  fruit  reserved  by  divine  ordinance  to 
Cherubim  alone,  acquired  any  share  in  the  prerogative  of 
superhuman  knowledge.  His  purpose  on  the  contrary  was 
to  teach  that  the  first  men,  by  their  disobedience  to  God's 
law,  lost  their  own  privileges  without  obtaining  the  object 
of  their  ambition. 
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Is  such  a  view  not  evidently  contradicted  by  the  nar- 
rative ? 

The  serpent,  indeed,  had  said  to  the  woman  (iii.  4,  5)  : 
"  You  shall  not  die  !  But  God  knows  that  on  the  day 
you  eat  thereof  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  you 
shall  be  as  Gods  (  =  as  divine,  superhuman  beings)  who 
know  good  and  evil !  "  And  later  on,  after  the  Fall, 
after  the  solemn  condemnation  passed  on  the  two  cul- 
prits, God  Himself  says  (verse  22)  :  "  Behold,  the  man 
is  become  as  one  of  us,  knowing  good  and  evil.  ..."  God 
avers,  so  it  is  argued,  that  the  serpent  had  spoken  the  truth, 
and  the  suggestion  has  even  been  hazarded  on  that  ground 
that  the  serpent  may  have  been  a  good  genius,  favourable 
to  man. 

But  in  the  light  of  the  observations  just  made  it  is  not 
difficult  to  recognise  the  connexion,  obviously  acknowledged 
in  chapter  xii.  of  St.  John's  Apocalypse,  of  the  serpent  of 
the  Paradise-story  with  the  dragon-like  symbolical  figure 
of  the  enemy  of  God,  a  figure  well  known  in  Egyptian  as  well 
as  in  Babylonian  literature,  and  not  foreign  to  Biblical 
poetry,  as  appears  from  several  passages  in  the  Book  of  Job. 
The  seven-headed,  ten-horned  red  dragon  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  introduced  in  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  as  an  ordinary 
serpent,  because  again  it  had  to  be  fitted  into  the  artificial 
frame  of  the  Garden.  Therefore,  also,  the  curse  on  the 
tempter  (iii.  14,  15),  at  least  in  its  first  part,  is  formulated 
in  terms  literally  applying  to  the  mode  and  conditions  of 
life  of  the  serpent,  the  repulsive  fate  of  the  serpent  being 
implicitly  understood  as  figurative  of  the  doom  of  the 
arch-enemy.  The  struggle  between  the  serpent  and  the 
woman,  between  the  seed  of  the  serpent  and  her  seed,  is,  in 
the  ultimate  instance,  the  counterpart  in  the  religious  and 
moral  order  of  the  celebrated  struggle  between  the  God  of 
light  and  order  and  the  evil  power  of  chaos  and  darkness. 
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The  serpent  of  the  Paradise  narrative  cannot  have  been  a 
good  genius  ;    it  act>  and  .-peak-,  as  God's  enemy:    "  God 

>rs  that  your  eyes  will  be  opened.  ..."  Jt  had 
spoken  the  truth,  as  the  woman  had  to  confess  when  it 
too  late  (verse  13) :  "  The  serpent  beguiled  me  !  " 

When  God,  uttering  the  last  pronouncement  of  H 
on  the  fallen  men,  says  :  "  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one 
of  u-.  knowing  good  and  evil  :    and  now  lest  he  put  forth 
his  hand  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and 

for  ever "   these    words,    indeed,    clc»e  in    with 

speech  of  the  tempter  to  the  woman,  but  not  as  a  confir 
tion  of  their  truth.     How  WM  it  possible  that  Jahve,  ji: 
having  doomed    man  to  lifelong  pain   and    mi>ery,   after 
having  invested  him  with  the  gross  garb  of  his  toiling  sen 
should  have  proclaimed  in  all  earnestness  :    "  Behold. 
man  is  become  as  one  of  us  ?''...     Nor  ean  it  be  argued  t  hat 
the  sentence  is  modified  by  a  restriction,  as  if  the  i 
was  :  .  .  .the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us  so 
good  and  evil.     For  the  words  in  the  prime  'do 

not  at  all  e\  rison,  M>  that  <•: 

a  determination  of  the  peculiar  respeet  in  which  the  cnmp 
son  i-  instituted  :   they  signify  in  an  aK-olute  way  a  cen 
equality  of  rank  which  man  would  seem   to  have   reac 
with  those  comprised  under  the  designation  "  us  "  ( =  Jahve 
and  his  court  of  (  heiiil.im  '.)  :   the  additional  clause  conse- 
quently is  not  a  ive.  but  a  justificative  one,  stating 
the  omiind  why  man   would   seem    to   have   reached  tin- 
said  equality  of  rank.     (Junke!  remaik.-  :   .       .   ."knowledge 
makes  like  into  God,  and  is  accordingly  proposed  a.- 
exalted  good.     But  of  course  not  like  unto  Jahve  !     Acc< 
ing  to  Israelitish  belief  there  were  many  and  variOti 

'igs,  great  and  little  ones,  mighty  and  inferior  ones  ;  . 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative  it  appear-  (juitem 
festly  that  the  myth  does  not  mean  that  t 
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become  like  unto  the  highest  of  the  Gods,  Jahve  :  Jahve 
remains  in  His  pre-eminence,  and  as  a  poor  sinner  the  man 
stands  before  the  piercing  glance  of  God  who  can  CUTM* 
him  and  expel  him,  all  as  He  likes."  1  This  does  not  seem 
to  agree  with  what  the  mythical  explanations,  that  of  Gun- 
kel  included,  otherwise  told  us  of  the  Godlikeness  won  by 
knowledge.  We  have  heard  indeed  that  God,  that  is  Jahve, 
opposes  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  man  because  it  makes 
man  like  unto  Himself !  But  then,  it  should  have  been  a 
very  little  god,  an  extremely  inferior  one  indeed,  of  wrhom 
the  "  poor  sinner  "  now  was  become  the  like.  And  our 
wonder  is  the  greater  as  we  learn  from  the  same  Gunkel, 
and  from  the  same  book  of  his,2  that  the  Hebrew  religion 
was  not  good  soil  for  growing  myths,  on  account  of  its 
monotheism.  The  true  view  of  God's  words  will  be  that 
they  imply  an  ironical  reference  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
serpent.  The  tempter  had  said  :  "  God  knows  that  you 
will  be  as  divine  beings  who  know  good  and  evil."  .  .  . 
And  the  man  had  foolishly  believed  it !  Now  he  sees  how 
he  is  become  "  as  one  of  us  !  "  Well  might  the  woman  say  : 
"  The  serpent  has  beguiled  me  !  " 

The  ironical  character  of  this  last  address  of  Jahve  also 
asserts  itself  in  the  concern  expressed  about  the  tree  of 
life  :  "  And  now  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of 
the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever  "  !  Jahve  puts 
it  as  if  it  were  enough  for  the  man  once  more  to  taste  of  the 
tree  to  secure  life  for  ever.  Still,  the  very  nature  of  the 
means  described  under  the  figure  of  a  tree,  perpetually 
renewing  its  fruit,  seemed  to  imply  that  in  order  to  obtain 
its  intended  effect  it  had  to  be  made  use  of  in  a  continued 
way.  Why  does  God  minimise  so  impressively  the  con- 
dition required  to  enjoy  the  full  result  of  the  fruit's  virtue  ? 
Is  that  real  anxiety,  or  is  it  not  rather  the  ironical  expres- 
sion of  affected  care  ?  The  teaching  conveyed  by  the 

1  I.e.  p.  65.  =  I.e.  p.   18. 
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circumstance  that  man,  in  the  Paradise,  had  free  access  to 
the  tree  of  life  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Cherubim, 
that  man  in  his  state  of  innocence  would  have  been 
provided  with  the  privilege  of  security  against  the  natural 
agencies  making  for  death.  But  now  man  had  sinned.  It 
is  not  conceivable  that  for  the  poor  sinner,  irrevocably 
condemned  to  death,  doomed  to  return  to  the  dust  from 
which  he  had  been  taken,  there  should  earnestly  have  been 
question  of  a  means  to  secure  life  for  ever.  The  tree  of 
life  had  lost[its  whole  signification  and  value  for  him,  just  as 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  being  forbidden,  had  never  had  it. 

The  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  not  to  impart 
knowledge  to  men.     It  was,  according  to  the  implicit  or 
underlying  data  of  the  popular  story  well  known  to  the 
Hebrew  readers,  intended  for  the  Cherubim.    That  was  the 
reason  accounting  for  its  presence  in  the  Garden  notwith- 
standing the  law  forbidding  man's  access  to  it.     And  >i 
it  was,    by   God's   prohibition,  reserved  for  the  Cherubim, 
no  wonder  that  the   narrative  should  have  implied  that 
the  fruit,  in  case  of  trespass,  could  be  of  no  use  to  man. 
Mythical  interpretations,  especially  that  of    Gunkel,   lay 
great  stress  on  Genesis  iii.  7  :  "  And  the  eyes  of  them  both 
were  opened,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked."     But 
the  statement   moid  t<>  us  evidently  to  proclaim  that  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  not  won  by  man's  eat 
of  the  fruit.     The  serpent  had  said :    your  eyes  will  be 
opened  and  you  \\ill  be  as  divine  beings  who  know  good 
and   evil — who   know   everything.     And   their  eyes   were 
opened,  yes  !     But  not  as  they  had  been  led  to  expect  by 
the  beguiling  suggestion  of  the  serpent,  not  as  th 
to  a  higher  knowledge,  to  the  l.oastful  knowledge  of  ev< 
thin<j  !     Their  eyes  were  opened  to  a  knowledge  bringing 
confusion  and  shame  :   they  knew  that  they  wen 
In  their  state  of  innocence  and  happiness  they  enjoyed  per- 
fect control  over  their  lower  faculties  ;    through  sin  that 
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prerogative  was  destroyed  ;  they  felt  together  with  the 
revolt  of  the  senses  against  the  will,  together  with  the  spon- 
taneous awakening  of  the  law  of  the  flesh,  the  reaction  of 
the  blush  of  shame.  The  fig  leaves  were  not  a  sign  of  pro- 
gress, but  a  confession  of  the  Fall. 

***** 

Very  different  from  these  mythical  explanations  are  such 
considerations  as  those  put  forward  by  Hort.  After  having 
stated  that  in  his  belief  the  assumption  of  the  "  strict 
historical  character  "  of  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  is  now  no 
longer  reasonable,  Hort  goes  on  :  "  But  the  early  chapters 
of  Genesis  remain  a  divinely  appointed  parable  or  apologue 
setting  forth  important  practical  truths  on  subjects,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  history,  lie  outside  our  present  ken.  Whether 
or  not  the  corrupted  state  of  human  nature  was  preceded  in 
temporal  sequence  by  an  incorrupt  state,  this  is  the  most 
vivid  and  natural  way  of  exhibiting  the  truth  that  in  God's 
primary  purpose  man  was  incorrupt,  so  that  evil  in  him 
should  be  regarded  as  having  a  secondary  or  adventitious 
character.  Ideal  antecedence  is,  as  it  were,  pictured  in 
temporal  antecedence."  1 

We  think  it  would  be  vain  to  dispute  that  the  author 
of  the  narrative  of  the  Fall,  as  far  as  the  fundamental  facts 
are  concerned,  really  meant  to  record  the  fate  that  befell 
the  first  men.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  evident  that  as  long 
as  the  book  of  Genesis  is  considered  as  a  document  of  purely 
human  origin  there  can  be  no  justification  for  ascribing 
any  objective  historical  value  to  its  narratives  concerning 
our  first  parents.  What  happened  to  the  first  men  was  as 
much  beyond  the  natural  ken  of  the  author  of  our  narrative 
as  it  is  beyond  ours.  He  could,  for  instance,  as  a  result  of 
his  reflections  on  human  nature  in  its  relation  to  God  and 
the  world,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  facts  as  he 
conceived  were  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  the  origin 

1  Hort's  Life  and  Letters,  London,  1896  ;   vol.  ii.  p.  329. 
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of  evil,  and  he  might  consequently  have  put  forward  ti 
facts  as  having  really  happened.     But  there  would  be  no 
guarantee  either  for  the  logical  soundness  of  his 
or  for  the  historical  truth  even  of  the  essential  outline  of  t lie 
story  devised  by  him. 

However,  as   soon  as  one  admits  a  divinely  appointed 
teaching  in  the  early  chapters  of   Genesis,  the  question 
arises  of  what  is  meant  by  that  divine  appointment,  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  divine  interference  warrants  the 
truth   of   the   reports   written   under   its   influence.     O 
judgment  in   such    matters   depends  on  one's  theological 
standpoint.     What  was  as  a  matter  of  history  lying  beyond 
the  natural  ken  of  the  author  of   our  narrative   may  1 
been  some  way  or  other  conveyed  to  him  by  means  of  that 
same  divine  interference  which  made  the    early  chap 
of  Genesis  convey  divine  teaching  to  us. 

And   even   on   the   broad   assumption   that    inspiration 
rants  the  objective    and    material  truth  only  of  the 
religious  teachings  directly  or  indirectly  conveyed  by  Biblical 
writers,  on  the  ground  that  religious  teaching  alone  was 
proper  aim  of  inspiration  itself,  and  consequently  the 
elusive  object  of  the  inspired  writer's  dogmatic  judgni- 

lould  remain  to  be  considered  whether,  in  the  na 
concerning  the  creation  and  the  fate  of  the  fii  the 

essential  facts  themselves  as  well  as  any  moral  lesson  to  be 
derived  from  the  facts  were  not  to  be  held  as  part  and  p 

hat  religious  teaching  the  objective  truth  of  which  is 
ranted  by  divine  inspiration.     For  even  in  regard  of 
>est  religious  interest  of  present  mankind,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  oldest  authentic  documents   of   Chii-tian  doc- 
trine, it  is  not  indifferent   whether  or  no  man  i-  ultimo 
a  creature  of  God,  whether  or  no  the  original  state  of 

s    was   an   incorrupt    state-    which    in   t. 
sequence  preceded  the  cmi  upted  .-late  of  the  race. 

A  VAN  HOON.U  KKK. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  CHRIST. 

AN  attempt  was  made  in  a  previous  paper  (April,  1917)  to 
explain  that  the  "mystery  of  Christ,"  at  the  dawn  of 
reflection  on  the  fact,  was  nothing  more  and  nothing  less 
than  the  meaning  of  his  person,  the  "  unique  "  of  persons 
in  relation  to  humanity  and  the  world  as  a  whole.  Some- 
thing new,  elemental,  issuing  from  the  springs  of  being  came 
with  his  person  to  the  world,  for  which  the  world  in  various 
ways  had  been  prepared,  and  which  was  vital  to  it  and 
essential.  Paul  more  closely  and  completely  than  any  of 
the  first  interpreters  sought  to  express  it  in  all  the  sweep 
of  its  significance.  He  strove  to  place  it  in  its  own  pre- 
eminence within  the  scheme  of  history  and  experience  alike. 
For  the  mystery,  or  the  mystery  transmuted  into  meaning 
that  possessed  his  mind,  and  swept  his  life  before  it,  was 
the  unifying  or  the  unity  of  man,  and  of  the  universe  in 
Christ.  Long  as  the  transcendent  truth  had  been  con- 
cealed from  the  ages  and  the  generations,  uncommunicated 
and  unknown  in  its  entirety,  now,  at  length,  the  veil  was 
done  away,  and  there  in  the  face  of  Jesus  it  was  visible, 
shining  like  the  light,  when  the  light  first  had  its  birth, 
the  great  inclusive  hope  or  purpose  of  the  grace  of  God 
for  all  men,  of  all  conditions,  and  for  the  world  itself.  It 
was  so  much  a  thing  of  light,  creative  light,  to  Paul  that 
it  was  nothing  of  a  secret  any  more,  no  kind  of  formula 
or  doctrine  wrapped  in  mystic  rites  exclusive  to  the  many, 
but  the  universal  gospel  of  the  universal  and  inclusive 
grace  of  God. 

In  one  point,  indeed,  there  is  a  touch  in  common  betwixt 
VOL.  xvi.  DECEMBER,  1918.  26 
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the  mystery  "  now  revealed  "  and  the  exclusive  myst( 
or  mystery-cults,  with  which  the  apostle  was  more  or  less 
acquaint,  that  it  was  revealed  to  "his  saints/'  i.e.  to  those 
like  the  apostle  himself,  initiates  we  might  name  them,  who 
in  virtue  of  a  power  or  aptness  of  their  own  were  able  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  openly  and  unreservedly  declare  it  to  the  world. 

As  Paul  puts  it  in  Colossians  i.  29,  "  that  I  may  initi 
all  mankind  in  the  fulness  of  this  mystery."     Hence  "  this 
mystery,"  or  the  true  Gospel,  has  its  mysteries,  its  initi 
and  the  like,  but  it  is  alone  in  this,  that  these  are  1 
open  unto  all  alike.     So  that  if  in  spite  of  that,  as  the 
apostle  shows  elsewhere,  the  Gospel  is  veiled  or  darl 
men,  the  fault  is  not  on  his  side,  but  on  theirs.     What 
is  of  a  nature  to  illuminate  the  mind  may  yet  be  all  obscure. 
"If  between  our  Gospel  and  the  heart  a  veil  does  inter- 
vene, this  can  happen  only  with  men  who  lose  their  lives, 
in  whose  case  the  God  of  the  present  life  so  blinds  the 
understanding  of  the  unbelieving,  that  for  them  never  shall 
morning  break  aglow  with  the  light  from  the  Gospel  charged 
as  that  is  with  the  glory  of  Christ,  the  image  of  God  "*  (2  Cor. 
iv.  3,  4  ;    cp.  1  Cor.  i.  18-iii.  1,  especially  ii.  7). 

In  all  this,  no  doubt,  the  apostle  is  at  home  in  the  terms 
and  the  teaching  of  the  mystery-cult,  and  even  more  i  i 
atmosphere,  absorbed  as  he  was  in  the  longings  of  soul 
which  it  was  fain  to  satisfy,  but  far  more  was  he  at  home 
in  the  teaching  and  the  terms  and  in  the  atmosphere,  as 
of  the  "  day-dawn,"  of  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel.  For 
IKK  he  affirms  in  language  fraught  with  his  own  experience, 
as  all  his  language  is,  the  identical  principle  that  is  found 
in  St.  Mark  iv.  11  bearing  on  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom. 
"Unto  you  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  com- 
mitted, but  to  thoseout  side  it  all  comes  in  9,"  etc., 

>  St.   Pn  I'o  Tho  Theeealonians  And  To  The   Corinthians, 

therford. 
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where  mystery  refers  as  in  the  thought  of  Paul  to  a  truth 
or  doctrine  or  teaching,  that  is  open,  and  alight  to  all  who 
have  it  in  them  to  believe,  and  is  only  dark  to  those  who 
fail  to  bring  the  mental  or  the  moral  sense  that  sees.  Thus 
while  "  mystery  "  in  gospels  and  epistles  both  relates  to 
truth  or  meaning  that  is  universal,  the  vast  access  of  meaning 
due  to  Christ,  it  is  yet  inseparable  from  the  law  or  limit 
which  St.  Matthew  quotes  as  part  of  Jesus'  answer  to  his 
questioners.  "For  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given, 
and  he  shall  have  abundance,  but  whosoever  hath  not, 
from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath  " 
(Matt.  xiii.  12). 

Even  if  the  words  are  but  inserted  here,  as  they  seem  to 
break  the  flow  of  utterance  of  verses  11  and  13  it  was  not 
inapt  of  the  writer,  as  one  may  think,  to  insert  them,  bearing 
as  they  do  profoundly  on  the  nature  of  the  parables  and 
the  preaching  of  the  kingdom  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  on 
the  person  of  the  preacher  himself.  The  saying  appears 
at  a  later  point  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  Mark  as  one 
of  a  group  of  five  short  sayings,  all  more  or  less  akin,  and 
not  infrequently  in  other  portions  of  the  gospels.  That 
no  saying  appears  so  often  in  one  connexion  and  another 
is  no  small  proof  of  historicity,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  connexion  at  the  first.  The  original  setting,  if  such 
exists,  is  not  of  great  importance  when  a  various  setting 
is  the  case.  It  simply  stamps  the  word  as  one  of  large 
account  in  the  records  of  the  prime.  It  is  one  of  those 
"  winged  words,"  those  polished  shafts  of  thought,  that 
shed  a  wealth  of  light  upon  the  inner  being  of  the  speaker 
himself. 

For  if  these  sayings  about  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  law  of  its  revealing  and  concealing  are  kindred  to, 
or  identical  with,  the  great  passage  in  St.  Matthew  xi.  25- 
27=Lukex.  21-22,  then  there  is  a  chain  of  evidence  around 
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the  fact  that  here  we  are  in  veritable  touch  with  one  of 
those  authentic  self -illuming  words  which  conduct  i, 
the  knowledge  of  the  person  as  well  a-  of  his  thought.  Even 
if  there  is  scarce  a  word  of  his,  but  we  may  take  it  and 
explore  it,  for  the  light  it  casts  upon  his  total  mind  and 
life,  yet  certain  words  have  more  than  others  to  unfold, 
and  especially  such  as  these  before  us,  which  have  their 
place  so  well  attested  in  the  historic  stratum  of  the 
Ruskin  holds  in  Sesame  and  Lilies  that  no  t 
having  some  essential  truth  to  teach,  cares  to  set  it  forth 
so  plainly,  that  all  may  catch  it  up  without  an  effort  at 
a  glance  and  then  as  rapidly  forgetful  proceed  to  their  next 
diversion  ;  he  is  minded  rather  to  envelop  or  enfold 
thought  to  such  an  extent  that  all  who  wish  to  grasp  his 
meaning  shall  have  it  stamped  upon  the  mind  by  the 
very  effort  to  attain  it.  "Be  sure,  also,"  he  says,  "if 
the  author  is  worth  anything,  that  you  will  not  get  at  hi- 
meaning  all  at  once ; — nay,  that  at  his  whole  meaning  you 
will  not  for  a  long  time  arrive  in  any  wise.  Not  thai 
does  not  say  what  he  means,  and  in  strong  words  too; 
but  he  cannot  say  it  all ;  and  what  is  more  strange, 
not,  but  in  a  hidden  way,  and  in  parables,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  sure  you  want  it.  .  .  .  They  do  not  give  it  you  by 
way  of  help,  but  of  reward ;  and  will  make  themselves  sure 
that  you  deserve  it,  before  they  allow  you  to  reach  it.  But 
it  is  the  same  with  the  physical  type  of  wisdom,  gold. 
There  seems,  to  you  and  me,  no  reason  why  the  electric 
forces  of  the  earth  should  not  carry  whatever  there  is  of 
gold  within  it  at  once  to  the  mountain  tops,  so  that  kings 
and  people  might  know  that  all  the  gold  they  could  get 
is  tl  nd  without  any  trouble  of  digging,  or  anxiety, 

aste  of  time,  cut  it  away  and  coin  as  much 
as  they  needed.  But  Nature  does  not  manage  it  so.  She 
puts  it  in  little  fissures  in  the  earth  nobody  knows  where  ; 
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you  may  dig  long  and  find  none  ;  you  must  dig  painfully 
to  find  any." 

All  of  which  is  true  and  to  the  point,  and  within  the 
realm  of  art,  to  begin  with,  examples  are  not  few  or  far 
to  seek.  Thus  it  is  often  supposed  that  the  masterpiece, 
the  work  of  art  that  is  genuinely  such  in  point  of  form, 
feeling,  finish,  and  the  like,  carries  its  evidence  or  witness 
in  itself,  and  so  much  upon  the  surface,  so  to  speak,  that 
it  cannot  but  appeal  to  all  who  have  even  a  partial  sense 
of  the  witchery  of  colour  or  of  sound  and  are  touched  by 
the  great  emotions  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  a  delusion. 
Else  how  comes  it  that  nearly  all  the  masters  of  the  Beauti- 
ful have  suffered  from  the  lack  of  recognition  at  the  first, 
and  often  for  as  long  as  life  itself,  and  have  only  gained  their 
own  unquestioned  place  after  having  themselves  created 
or  evoked  in  men  the  needed  sense  of  understanding  and 
delight  ?  No  doubt  the  poet  Keats  inspired  the  Adonais 
of  a  Shelley,  who  extols  him  as 

A  portion  of  the  loveliness, 
Which  once  he  made  more  lovely, 

but  it  is  the  fact  that  to  all  but  a  handful  in  his  time  and 
after,  he  remained  no  more  than  a  name.  The  loveliness 
so  conspicuous  to  Shelley  and  so  conspicuous  now  was 
hidden  from  their  eyes  and  it  was  long  and  late  of  coming 
to  its  own.  The  truth  is  that  the  great  artists  in  their 
art  are  not  concerned  about  the  pleasure  or  the  comfort 
of  the  rest  of  us,  they  are  making  what  one  has  rightly 
called  their  own  impassioned  answer  to  the  glory  of  the 
universe,  and  that  answer  in  its  passion  is  beauty,  is  the 
loveliness  which  they  make  more  lovely,  to  which  we  also 
must  needs  make  our  answer  more  or  less  in  intimate  accord. 

Such  minds  are  truly  from  the  Deity, 
For  they  are  Powers, 
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says  Wordsworth,  and  the  power  which  they  bear  with 
them,  is  "  the  express  lance  "  of  the  power  which 

Nature  loves  to  exert  upon  the  face  of  outward  things. 

That  men,  least  sensitive,  see,  hear,  perceive, 
And  cannot  choose  but  feel 

the  life  that  is  behind  them.  Their  mind  works  as  if  it  were 
Nature  herself,  and  their  masterpiece  becomes  a  power 
like  one  of  Nature's  own. 

v  from  their  native  selves  can  send  abroad 

Kindred  mutations:   for  themselves  create 

A  like  existence. 

Thus  creatively  endowed,  their  mission  is  to  tran.- 
their  own  clear  sight  of  a  new  world, — "the  sense  that 
fits  us  to  perceive  objects  before,"  and  to  au 

within  us  such  a  kindred  life  that  we  alike  may  "  hold  lit 
converse  with  the  spiritual  world."     It  stands  to  re. 
that  on  our  side  there  must  be  a  cert  -ure  of  i  < 

a  certain  aptness  and  ability  to  appraise  the  proffered  gift, 
a  certain  kinship  to  the  life  that  hastens  to  CM  ilia  nee  our 

own. 

but  this  I  feel, 

1   from  thyself  it  comes,  that  thou  must  give, 
never  canst  rec< 

The  mind  may  be  never  so  greatly  stirred  by  the  spell 

.Lrenius  lays  upon  it,  but  never  in  the  absence  oi 
own  activity.     The  more  it  gives,  the  more  in  cons, 
it  is  able  to  receive.     It  must  be  because  there  is  a  breat  1 
of  the  same  creative  spirit  in  all  men,  or  at  least  the  de 
for  <  iom  every  soul  whi 

fun<-tion  of  the  arts  to  satisfy.     They  simply  bring  to  I 
am  Marge  ex;  thatu!  uld  say  if  they  < 

could.     They  speak  not  merely  to  us  but  for  us,  and  if 
Hid  not  speak  for  us,  they  could  not  speak  to  us  at 
all.     It  is  theirs  to  present  the  universal  with  spi 
with   truth.      \\  ;S  what  :neant    v. 
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said  that  poetry  "  should  strike  us  as  a  wording  of  our  own 
highest  thoughts  and  appear  almost  as  a  remembrance." 
In  this  sense  one  might  say  it  is  the  word  made  flesh. 

Now  if  the  value  of  the  arts  consists  in  what  they  do  to 
kindle  and  augment  the  powers  of  human  life,  enlarging  both 
their  range  of  sensibility  and  the  bounds  of  their  delight, 
endowing  them  in  especial  with  an  ample  means  of  self- 
expression,  ample  as  the  growth  of  their  desire,  the  same  is 
even  more  true  in  respect  of  the  most  enthralling  person  known 
to  men.    What  the  artist  is  wont  to  evoke  in  men,  sheds 
light  upon  his  own  self -evocation,  lets  us  see  something  of 
the  process  whereby  he  attained  his  own  consummate  master- 
ship.    And  might  we  not  say  that  a  great  teacher  like 
Jesus,  who  was  first  and  last  a  great  personality,  in  uttering 
thoughts  so  full  of   spirit  and  of  life  to  men,  was  at  the 
same  time  disclosing  the  principles  that  lay  at  the  heart 
of  his  own  life  and  the  life  of  the  universe  ?     All  the  while 
that  Jesus  was  diffusing  light  and  infusing  power  he  was 
interpreting  his  inner  life  and  the  laws  of  its  activity.     "  For 
he  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given."     May  we  not  find  in 
this  reiterated  word,  simple  though  it  seems,  one  of  those 
inevitable  gleams  of  light,  that  light  up  all  the  region  of  his 
consciousness  ?     No  one,  perchance,  may  ever  penetrate  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  such  a  consciousness,  not  because  it 
is  supernatural  or  divine  in  any  false  exclusive  sense,  but 
because  it  lies  so  near  the  heart  of  things  and  is  so  much 
at  home  in  the  life  of  God.     And,  yet/ just  for  this  reason 
no  consciousness  has  such  "  riches  "  to  offer  and  impart, 
no  consciousness  is  so  enwrapped  in  light  as  in  a  garment. 
The  value  of  Jesus  is  like  the  value  of  the  arts  in  this,  that 
he  not  only  speaks  to  us  but  for  us.     He  utters  forth  the 
universal,  deep  calling  unto  deep.     It  is  on  this  account 
one  must  suppose  that  Jesus  was  subject  to  the  laws  which 
he   expressed  in  immemorial  words,  and  in  particular  to 
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the  law  which  says,  fi  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  bo 
given,"  and  that  he  "grew  and  v  ig,  becoii 

full  of  wisdom  "  in  obedience  to  that  law.  And  so  it  falls 
to  us  to  interpret  Jesus  in  the  light  of  that  law  as  well  as 
of  the  other  laws  which  h  -sed  on  men  by  speech 

and  influence,  and  of  which  he  was  and  is  and  ever  B! 
be  the  subject  in  excelsis. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that   the    word, 
hath,    to   him    shall  be   given,"    stands    appropriate!  \ 
or  about  the  passage   on   the   mystery   of   the   kingdom, 
Mark    iv.     11-12,    etc.,    Matthew    xiii.     11-13,    and 
fact   that   this   passage   is   in   such    manifest  accord  with 
Matthew  xi.    25-27  =Luke  x.   21-22    bears  out  t 
sonal  import  of    the    law    as    so    expressed.     It  is  e 
claimed   that   the  former  is  adapted  from   the   latter, 
that  their  real  identity,  in  spite  of  the  divergency  of  f« 
is  shown  by  the  transitional  form   assumed   in   an   < 

ryphal  gospel  quoted  by  Clement  (ca.  220  A.D.).     My 
mystery  is  for  me  and  the  sons  of  my  household."  l     If 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  for  certain  that  the  one  passa; 
adapted  from  the  other  it  is  obvious  that  both  are  I  ml 
slightly  different  statement-  of  the  same  essential  truth. 

At  that  season  Jesus  answered  and  8m<l. 

It!  -  u  and  c.i 

that  them  didst  hide  these  things 

from  the  wise  and  understanding, 

and  didst  reveal  them  unto  babes: 

yea,  Father,  for  so  it  was  well  pleasing  in  ' 

All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  mo  of  my 
and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  th< 
nor  does  anyone  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son, 
and  he  to  wh-.m  th«-  Son  \\illeth  to  reveal  (him). 

Few  words,  if  any,  found  in  the  synoptic  page  have  occa- 
sioned more  debate  than  these,  which  has  all  been  useful 

1  The  Beginning,  Of  Ootpel  Story.     I ;.  \\ .  Bacon,  p.  48. 
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on  the  whole,  inasmuch  as  it  would  appear  to  strengthen 
rather  than  reduce  the  case  in  favour  of  them  mainly  as 
they  stand.  If  it  is  often  laid  to  their  charge  that  they 
are  "  sicklied  o'er  "  with  the  Johannine  cast  of  thought 
and  are  thus  in  part  at  least  the  product  of  a  later  time, 
yet  it  is  not  explained  why  they  so  easily  assumed  it,  or 
became  adapted  to  it.  How  account  for  the  facility  with 
which  the  Johannine  leaven  wrought  itself  in  to  the  synoptic 
measure,  so  to  speak  ? 

There  is  another  fact  that  bears  upon  the  point  before 
us  and  generally  upon  the  question  of  the  sources  of  the 
gospels,  namely,  the  presence  of  what  has  been  described 
as  "  the  mystical  and  speculative  element  in  the  early 
records  of  Christ's  Sayings  which  found  its  highest  and  most 
widely  accepted  expression  in  St.  John's  Gospel "  and 
"  may  well  have  been  much  more  general  and  less  pecu- 
liarly Johannine  than  has  hitherto  been  taken  for  granted." 
Such  is  the  conclusion  of  the  editors  of  New  Sayings  of 
Jesus,  and  since  the  discovery  thereof  and  of  the  Odes  of 
Solomon  the  evidence  in  favour  of  it  has  increased.  With 
the  admission  of  an  active  element  of  thought  like  this 
emerging  altogether  from  a  native  source,  one  would  not 
now  attempt  to  isolate  the  passage — Matthew  xi.  25-27— 
from  the  body  of  synoptic  teaching  as  a  whole.  Nor  need 
one  flee  for  refuge  to  "  a  tendency,  probably  at  work  from 
an  early  time,  to  assimilate  verse  27  to  the  Johannine  type 
of  doctrine."  Further,  there  seems  to  be  but  little  ground 
for  the  idea  that  "  knoweth  "  was  substituted  for  "hath 
known,"  as  there  is  no  real  difference  in  meaning  between 
the  tenses,  and  as  for  the  conjecture  that  the  clause  "  no 
one  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father  "  was  added  "  to 
bring  out  more  clearly  the  theological  implication,"  that 
is  now  of  less  account  for  the  reason  we  have  seen  and  may 
be  set  aside, 
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The  whole  theory,  indeed,  that  because  the  thought  of 
the  passage,  or  its  language,  bears  a  likeness  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  it  must  needs  be  borrowed  from  the  same,  is  sh 
by  the  fact  of  an  anticipative  Jewish  > train  of  doct 
kindred  to  but  independent  of  it.     Comparative  religion 
often  shows  that  where  bonds  of  resemblance  are  obst 
among  ideas  they  are  not  due  to  borrowing  at  all.     If, 
then,  in  the  present  instance  the  hypothesis  of  borrowing 
in  the  interests  of  Johannine  doctrine  does  not  answc 
the  facts,  there  is  every  reason  to  retain  the  passage  as  it 
stands  as  one  belonging  to  the  primitive  tradition, 
truly,  there  is  nothing  in  the  verses,  rightly  understood, 
that  does  not  straightly  mingle  with  the  thought  of  J 
as  we  find  it  there.    Not  only  are  they  not  so  "  separate  " 
and  by  themselves  as  some  suppose,  but  they  sti 
chiefly  as  but  a  fuller,  in  the  sense  of  a  more  closely  j 
articulation  or  assignment  of  the  spiritual  law  :    "for  v. 
soever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given."     It  is  worth  n 
in  this  connexion   that  immediately  following  upon 
passage  before  us  (Luke  x.  21-22  =Matt.  xi.  25-27)  are 
the  words  in  Luke  :    "  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  sec 
things  that  ye  see,'  he  same  words  as  are  found  in 

Matthew  in  the  section  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  paral 

Now  it  may  be  accepted  that  the  "  all  things  "  of  verse 
27  are  things  of  the  selfsame  nature  as  "  these  things  " 
of  verse  25  and,  as  the  setting  in  St.  Luke  would  seem  to 
ly,  they  refer  not  to  any  supernatural  l.ut  to 

the  knowledge  of  things  divine,    "  the  mysteries  of 
kingdom  of  heaven  "  which  had  been  hidden  from  the  wise 
and   understanding,   and  revealed  unto  those  who   v. 
l)iit  babes,  the  simple  or  the  open-minded  for  whom  t 
were  prepared.    It  is  this  knowledge  or  insight  into 
real  nature  of  religion  that  Jesus  here  is  pressing  home 
against  the  erudite  religion  of  the  scribes,  and  no  doubt 
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also  against  existing  systems  of  an  esoteric  type.  As  one 
has  aptly  pointed  out,  "  all  doctrine  and  all  knowledge 
with  the  Jews  is  Tra/oaoWt?,  but  the  TrapaoWi?  of  Jesus 
springs  direct  from  God  and  not  from  man.  It  has  nought 
in  common  with  the  Jewish  or  the  mystic  but  the  name. 
In  essence  it  is  wholly  different."  x  The  "  tradition  "  of 
Jesus  (irdvTanoi,irape§66ri)  is  a  revelation  born  of  his  own 
personal  relation  to  the  Father.  As  is  the  relation  so  is 
the  revelation.  It  is  but  the  content,  as  one  might  say, 
of  that  relation,  which  is  the  mystery  of  his  person  brought 
to  light.  It  is  but  the  truth  of  the  mutual  life  of  Son  and 
Father,  their  comprehensive  and  creative  fellowship  un- 
folded and  expressed.  No  words  accordingly,  it  would 
seem,  are  nearer  to  the  fact  expressly  as  it  stands  than 
these  : 

No  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father, 
neither  cloth  any  know  the  Father  save  the  Son 
and  he  to  whom  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal. 

Here  is  sonship  in  such  full  accord  with  its  idea,  sonship 
of  such  an  active  and  ideal  character,  at  such  a  pitch  and 
acme  of  its  own,  that  it  is  able  to  impart  the  ideal  know- 
ledge in  which  itself  consists  and  which  is  life  to  men.  It 
is  both  the  capacity  and  the  choice  to  reveal.  Although 
it  is  sonship  high  and  lifted  up,  the  very  "  top  "  of  sonship, 
so  to  speak,  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  "  all  things  "  of  the 
Father,  it  is  not  on  that  account  exclusive  or  remote,  wrapt 
in  divinity  apart,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  medium 
and  the  mouthpiece  of  the  same  to  men.  The  "  all  things  " 
gathered  in  its  ken  are  all  of  a  piece  with  the  "  these  things  " 
granted  to  the  "  babes."  It  is  their  nature  to  be  revealed 
and  to  be  received,  and  if  revealed  under  set  conditions, 
under  the  like  conditions  to  be  received.  If  the  conditions 

1  Wellhausen,  Das  Evangelium  Matthaei,  p.  57. 
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of  revealing  are  those  of  the  ideal  son-hip  of  the  Son.  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  conditions  of  receiving  are  of 
same  commanding  type.  A  fact  so  real  as  that  the  things 
revealed  to  babes  are  at  the  same  time  hidden  from  the 
wise  and  shrewd  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  law  or 
laws  which  it  makes  all  the  difference  to  fulfil  or  no.  The 
difference  does  not  touch  the  surface  merely,  but  dwells 
in  the  heart  of  the  mystery  of  the  things.  Things  of  God, 
they  cannot  but  enjoin  a  corresponding  attitude  in  men. 
Herein  lies  the  great  cleavage  between  those  who  have 
those  who  have  not.  And  this  is  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel 
and  its  tragedy  alike.  "For  he  that  hath,  to  him  shall 
be  given  :  and  he  that  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  by  "  all  things  "  Jesu 
to  "all  my  experiences,  success  and  failure,  .  .  .  for  both 
I  bless  His  name,  because  all  things — success  and  failure 
— come  to  me  from  my  heavenly  Father.     1    can  ri 
alone  unrecognised,  for  He  recognises  me  ;    I  stand  alone, 
I  and  my  disciples,  but  it  is  we  who  know  God  and  reco^ 
the  signs  of  His  visitation."  l    There  is  truth  in  the  idea 
in  so  far  at  least  as  it  seeks   to  give   to    <:  all  things  "  a 
real  basis  in  experience.     It  is  of  value  as  suppor 
belief  that    Jesus   "  advanced  " — made   progress — in 
knowledge  that  was  his,  in  the  course  of  Providence,  and 
as  he  "travelled  on  life's  common  way  "  of  duty  and  of 
trust.     A  supreme  learner  in  the  universal  school  of  the 
soul  he  strove  to  achieve,  and  did  achieve,  the  very  laws 
h     afterwards  addressed  to  men. 

Experience  is  by  industry  achiev'd 
And  perfected  by  ;ft  course  of  t: 

To  say  that  the  things  of  God  were  le 

not   to  say  that  they  were  not  also  an 
S.t  Jan.  1911. 
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afflatus  from  above.  Revelation  and  experience  are  not 
alien  or  apart  but  simply  the  inseparable  aspects  of  a  single 
process  in  which  God  and  man  are  mutually  active  all  the 
time.  The  idea  that  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  proceeds 
direct  from  God  does  not  mean  that  it  does  not  proceed 
from  experience  or  through  experience.  No  one  would  say 
that  the  "  these  things  "  of  the  babes  were  independent 
of  their  own  susceptibility,  their  open-mindedness,  their 
own  preparedness  of  soul,  but  rather  that  this  was  the  very 
power  within  by  which  they  took  them  in,  "a  master 
light  of  all  their  seeing."  And  one  cannot  but  think  that 
Jesus  likewise  must  have  lived  into  the  "  all  things  "ab- 
sorbed and  active  in  his  sonship,  becoming  full  of  wisdom 
as  he  went  about  fulfilling  all  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
him.  In  a  word,  Jesus  is  the  great  exponent  of  his  own 
instruction,  "  that  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given." 
In  this  sense  the  whole  passage  sheds  a  world  of  light 
upon  the  personality  of  Jesus,  and  so  far  from  being  an 
intrusion  from  another  source  is  all  in  keeping  with  his 
genuine  sphere  of  thought.  Since  it  rests  upon  historic 
ground  and  is  laden  with  experience,  it  is  surely  meaning- 
less to  assert  that  the  passage  says  nothing  about  an  "  eter- 
nal "  relationship  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but 
simply  expresses  an  historical  fact.1  Is  then  an  historical 
fact  in  some  sense  exclusive  of  an  eternal  relationship  ? 
Or  is  an  eternal  relationship  something  that  lies  over  and 
above  the  region  of  historical  fact  ?  Surely  it  is  a  prime 
error  of  thought  to  establish  such  a  dualism  between 
eternity  and  time.  An  eternal  relationship  that  transcends 
historical  fact  and  cannot  be  expressed  therein,  what  is  it 
or  what  can  anybody  know  about  it  ?  It  is  whoUy  past 
our  finding  out  and  cannot  even  be  distinguished  from 
historic  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  an  historical  fact  like 
1  Harnack,  The  Sayings  of  Jesus,  p.  219 
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the  personality  or    the    sonship    that    is  conscious  of    a 
knowledge    of    the    Father  that  comprises   "  all  things " 

irines  the   only   kind    of   eternal  relationship   that    is 
intelligible  to  us  at  all.     And  that  will  be  seen,  perchn 
as  one  tries  to  approach  the  meaning  of  the  fact  itself. 

One  thing  is  certain,  if  it  is  not  both  historical  and  fraught 
with  the  elemental  or  eternal  truth  that  "  all  things  " 
signify,  it  is  not  the  fact  upon  which  the  Gosjx  nor 

is  it  the  fact  that  breathes  and  burns  in  the  mighty  in 
tion  :  "  Come  unto  me  "  (Matt.  xi.  28-30).   It  is  to  be  obse: 
that  this  saying  is  found  in  Matthew  only,  and  is  absent 
in  the  parallel  in  Luke,  a  striking  circumstance  that  may 
suggest  that  it  did  not  stand  in  this  connexion  at  the  first, 
but  in  some  other  moment  of  the  ministry.     It  is  only  the 
connexion  and  not  the  authenticity  that  is  in  doubt ;  but 
even  if  the  original  connexion  was  other  than  the  pre 
one  cannot  but  again  admit  the  insight  of  the  evan<^ 
in  placing  those  momentous  sayings  side  by  side.     T! 
is  a  consummate  aptness  in  the  placing  which  is  true  in 
idea  if  not  in  fact.     None  but  the  one  voice  could  have 
spoken  both.     Different  moments  of  its  speech  are  but 
different  tones  of  its  identity.     For  it  is  in  every  sense  as 
one  assured  of  knowing  the  Father  with  an  intimacy  all 

own  and  of  having  it  straight  from  the  Father  Himself 
("no  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father'')    that  he 
utters  these  dynamic  words  :    "  Come  unto  me  ... 
I  will  refresh  you." 

Here  again   the   language   is   vibrant   with  exp< 
It  is  not  without  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
not  without  the    thrill    of  human  sympathy,    he    calls 
to    the    exhausted    and    the    heavy-laden,    all   of  w!> 
beneath  the  crying  bondage  of  the  Pharisaic  yoke  had 
fallen  into  their  present  evil  plight.      As  though  he  had 
borne    himself    "  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight  "  he 
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summons  them  in  the  sure  and  suasive  terms  of  the  deliverer 
to  come  unto  him  and  take  his  yoke  upon  them,  a  yoke 
which  is  not  imposed  upon  but  is  always  imparted  to  the 
simple,  or  those  who  bring  the  simple  and  sincere  desire 
of  knowing  God.  In  virtue  of  his  own  immediate  know- 
ledge of  the  Father,  or,  in  other  words,  his  personality, 
Jesus  has  within  himself  the  source  of  insight  into  things 
divine, and  it  is  not  "esoteric."  It  is  open,  free,  and  easy 
of  approach  to  all  who  please  to  come  with  humble  and 
attentive  minds.  He  is  not  less  signally  assured  of  this 
than  of  himself  :  of  their  seeing  than  of  his  own  insight, 
of  their  attaining  than  of  his  own  attainment.  It  is  part 
of  his  assurance  of  himself.  It  belongs  to  the  open  secret 
of  his  personality.  What  is  experience  or  achievement 
in  his  case  must  needs  be  achievement  in  theirs.  Or,  in 
other  words,  Jesus  is  not  more  certain  of  his  own  attitude 
to  the  Father  than  he  is  of  the  attitude  required  of  them. 
Springing  from  the  same  deep  fount  of  confidence  in  him- 
self, his  personality,  his  oneness  of  life  with  the  Father, 
comes  his  determinate  appeal  to  men  to  place  themselves 
in  that  living  contact  or  connexion  in  which  he  can  impart 
and  they  possess  the  vital  knowledge  which  is  his  alone. 
They  must  come  to  him  .  .  .  they  must  take  his  yoke 
.  .  .  and  learn  of  him. 

In  all  of  which  the  speaker  is  profoundly  true  to  himself, 
and  to  his  epoch-making  point  of  view.  All  through  he 
moves  within  his  own  creative  realm  of  thought.  He 
ranges  his  hearers  under  the  same  conditions  as  he  is 
conscious  of  fulfilling  in  himself.  Or,  he  ranges  his  own 
personality  under  the  same  laws  as  he  applies  to  them. 
The  truth  about  himself  has  been  spiritually  discerned. 
Like  the  "  all  things  "  delivered  unto  him  of  which  it  forms 
the  core,  it  could  not  otherwise  have  been  discerned.  He 
that  hath,  to  him  has  been  given.  To  Jesus  himself  his 
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sonship  was  a  mystery  which  nought  but  revelation  could 
unfold.     "No  one  knows  the  Son  but  the  Father."     It 
was  only  through  a  life  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  fulfil  "all 
righteousness  "  or  all  the  holy  will  of  God,  including  a 
great  act  like  that  of  union  with  his  people  in  the  moment 
of  repentance  at  the  Jordan  (Matt.  iii.   13-1  .">;    cp.  M 
xi.  '50)  that   he  came  to  realise  the  total  meaning  of    hi- 
sonship  for    himself  and  for  mankind.     What  that  t 
meaning  was,  it  is  the  aim  of  every  student  to  explore, 
and  something  also  of  the  process  by  which  it  grew  within 
his  consciousness,  normally,  as  one  may  think,  from  more 
to  more,  from  one  expansion  to  another,  till  all  that 
implicit  in  the  personal  bond  of  sonship  became  explicit 
in  the  Messianic  calling  or  the  Christhood,  that  being  the 
meaning  and  the  magnitude  of  sonship  realised.     There 
are  data  which  suffice  to  show  that  in  tracing  Jesus'  know- 
ledge of   himself  we  are  not  dealing  merely  with  a  li 
or  static  frame  of  mind,  but  with  one  that  grew — grew  by 
being  subject  to  the  very  laws  which  he  declared  to  men. 

Having  reached  this  point  of  view  as  regards  the  mystery 
of  the  person,  which  calls,  of  course,  for  working  out  in 
its  details,  we  may  now  return  to  the  passage  with  which 
we  began,  about  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  :  "  unto  you 
the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  committed,  but  to 
those  outside  it  all  comes  in  parables  "  (Mark  iv.  1 1,  paral- 
lels). Why  in  parables  ?  And  who  are  "  those  outside 
And  as  there  is  some  significant  connexion  between  them 
and  the  parables,  what  is  the  connexion  ? 

Now  if  we  scan  the  process  of  events  in  Mark  prior 

the  teaching  of  the  multitude  by  the  sea-side  (Mark  iv. 

1;   cp.  Matt.    xiii.    I)— there   being  something   more    than 

just  a  casual  <  i  and  some  attempt  to  show  how  a 

r  stage  emerges  from   the  one  before  it  as  in  history 

1  no  ordinary  I 
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of  wonderment  and  admiration  far  and  wide.  On  beholding 
what  his  word  could  do  in  the  synagogue  one  day,  "  they 
were  all  amazed,  so  that  they  asked,  What  is  this  ?  A 
new  teaching  with  authority  !  "  (Mark  i.  27).  And  when 
the  paralytic  rose  at  the  same  commanding  word  and  went 
out  before  them  all,  again  "  they  were  all  amazed,  and 
glorified  God,  saying,  We  never  saw  anything  like  it  before  " 
(Mark  ii.  12  ;  cp.  Luke  iv.  32  ;  Matt.  vii.  28-29).  In  these 
vivid  opening  pages  of  St.  Mark  there  runs  the  new  and 
unfamiliar  note  of  authority,  which  is  more  than  merely 
independence  of  tradition  and  the  like,  and  is  essentially 
power,  the  power  of  saying  things  and  doing  things  instinct 
with  God.  It  is  something  "  given  from  above  "  and  in 
Jesus'  mind  and  mouth  one  might  call  it  the  beatitude  of 
power.  It  could  not  issue  forth  in  word  and  deed  without 
creating  some  rebound  in  men.  If  it  soon  aroused  the 
rapture  of  the  crowd,  it  was  quick  to  inflame  the  violent 
repugnance  of  the  scribes  (Mark  ii.  1-iii.  6).  Antagonism 
here,  acclamation  there  ;  and,  yet,  even  the  acclamation 
4  was  due  far  more  to  the  healer  of  the  body,  the  wonder- 
worker, than  to  the  saviour  of  the  soul.  Their  attitude, 
if  it  was  not  one  of  Pharisaic  hate,  nor  one  of  apathy  as 
of  those  who  "  cared  for  none  of  these  things,"  was,  for 
the  most  part,  merely  superficial,  unintelligent  excitement 
feeding  itself  upon  the  marvels  and  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  more  to  come.  Not  after  righteousness,  alas  !  It 
was  not  the  attitude  in  any  sense  that  Jesus  craved,  and 
had  right  or  reason  to  expect  considering  the  nature  of  his 
message  and  the  object  of  his  labours  in  their  midst.  It 
was  not  even  the  like  of  what  the  Baptist  had  awakened  in 
the  region  round  about  the  Jordan.  For  the  inner  life 
was  all  untouched  and  untransformed.  Matthew  relates 
that  the  verdict  Jesus  passed  upon  the  Galilean  cities 
was  that  "  they  repented  not "  (Matt.  xi.  20).  They 
VOL.  xvi.  27 
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had  failed   to  "  buy  up   their  opportunity  "  (Eph.  v.  16). 

It  was  not  that  enough  had  not  been  offered  their  accep- 
e  up  till  now.     Too  much,  indeed,  had  been  already 
offered  for  their  non-acceptance  to  be  free  from  blame. 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  Jesus  was  impelled 
to  change  his  method  of  address  that  fain  he  might  <li-: 
and  shake  off  their  persistent  thoughtlessness  an- 
of  will.     When,  then,  "  He  began  to  teach  by  tl  ide  " 

(Mark  iv.  1) — a  very  great  multitude  being  gn  unto 

him — he    replaced    his    former   mode  of  teaching,  which 
consisted  in  the  main  of  exhortation  and  appeal,  \\ith  the 
parable.     He  only  took  to  the  parable,  one  might  say,  at 
the  bidding  of  necessity.     "To  those  outside  it  all  co 
in  parables."     It  was  a  new  and  striking  fashion  of  address 
with  a  set  intention  of  its  own.     It  was  still  teaching  and 
>till  therefore  planned  to  suit  the  hearer,  but  with  a  certain 
added  note  of  secret  or  obscurity  the  special  aim  of  which 
was  at  once  to  quicken  thought,  provoke  reflection, 
evoke  a  proper  finding  of  the  truth.     "  Hea  cried 

the  preacher  as   he  struck  into  the  parable  of  the  so 
and  he  wound  it  up  as  he   began,  with  an  an 
which  proved  that  more  was  meant    than  met   1 
''He  that  hath  ears  let  him  hear  "  (Mark  iv.  3,  9;  cp.  w. 
33-34). 

Thus  the  parable   in  Jesus'  lips  played  a  master  part 

in    his  ministry.     It  stands  for  nothing  less 
change  of  method  due  to  stress  of  ci re u instance.      It 
not  mean  that  Jesus  ceased  in  any  sense  to  be  the  tea< 
bent  upon  his  task  of  setting  forth  the  "  things  "  of  God, 
I  nit  only  that  in  view  of  the  prevailing  shallowness  of  n 
and  all  their  lack  of  thought,  and  slowness  to  believe,  he 
had  to  thrust  into  his  word  another  element  designed  at 
once  to  chasten  and  arrest  and  rouse  their  inner  life.     It 
was  more  than  just  the  novel  teaching  with  authority  as 
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at  the  first,  and  might  perhaps  be  described  as  authority 
grappling  with  the  situation  in  another  way,  taking  the 
form  of  an  assault  upon  the  souls  of  men.  It  was  a  new 
endeavour  of  authority  to  meet  the  problem  of  the  time, 
and  it  meant  in  every  sense  that  more  interest  and  not  less, 
more  intelligence  and  not  less,  more  effort  and  application 
of  the  whole  man  were  now  required  to  seize  and  see  the 
light.  The  parable  laid  upon  its  hearers  one  by  one  the 
added  task  of  piercing  through  the  parabolic  veil  and  dis- 
covering for  themselves  the  hidden  truth.  There  was 
something  left  unsaid  which  it  fell  to  them  to  supplement. 
It  was  a  fresh  and  pointed  challenge  presented  to  the 
mind  and  will  alike.  It  was  a  new  and  grand  attempt 
to  win  the  multitude. 

Buzy  l  is  surely  right  in  claiming  that  the  parable  is 
partly  of  the  nature  of  a  chastisement  or  judgment  brought 
upon  the  thoughtless  and  unwilling  spirit  of  the  crowd 
arid  that  Mark  and  Luke  are  virtually  at  one  with  Matthew 
in  this  point  of  view.  In  Matthew  it  is  stated  thus  : 

Therefore  speak  I  to  them  in  parables  ; 
because  seeing  they  see  not, 

and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand. 
(Matt.  xiii.   13;  cf.  Mark  iv.  12,  Luke  viii.   10.) 

It  was  not  that  they  could  not,  but  they  would  not  under- 
stand, they  would  not  give  heed  to  the  things  that  were 
heard.  Immersed  in  a  mere  amaze  of  sight  and  sense 
(cp.  John  vi.  26),  unconscious  of  the  spiritual  life  at  all, 
they  doomed  themselves  to  the  inevitable  moral  loss  of 
those  that  have  not  (Mark  iv.  25  ;  Matt.  xiii.  12).  Since 
there  is  some  connexion,  then,  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
between  their  failure  to  appraise  the  teaching  with  authority 
and  the  teaching  in  parables  to  which  they  were  now  sum- 
moned by  the  sea-side,  the  connexion  is  such  as  invests 

1  Introduction  aux  Paraboles  £vangeliques.     Par  Le  P.  D.  Buzy. 
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the  parable  with  a  certain  air  of  discipline  and  even  turns 
it  into  a  rod  of  correction.     To  the  question  wherein  the 
penal  aspect  of  the  parable  consists  Buzy  answers,  in  its 
obscurity.     Admittedly,  the  parable  is  obscure  as  the  to; 
ing  at   the  first  was  not,  because  by  means  of  image 
allusion  more  or  less  disguised  it  shadowed  forth  a  doct 
of  the  kingdom  which  did  not  tally  with  the  view  to  which 
the  people  clung.      But  even  if  the  parable  was  purpo 
obscure,  its   purpose  was   not   therefore  to   obscure.     Its 
purpose,  no  whit  less  than  that  of  the  teaching  as  a  wl 
was  to  enlighten  and  instruct.     One  might  say  indeed  that 
its  purpose  more  than  ever  was  to  enlighten  and  i 
seeing  that  it  involved  a  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  which 
was  all  so  new  and  unfamiliar  to    his  hearers  that  t 
could  not  take  it  in  without  unlearning  much,  and  1 
more.     Its  purpose,  mainly,  therefore,  was  to  stir  the  deeper 
springs  of  thought,  and  capture  or  convince  the  conscience 
of  the  crowd.     One  may  thus  agree  with  Buzy  in  his  view 
that  while  there  is  a  penal  aspect  proper  to  the  parable, 
its  central  aspect  is  the  mercy  or  compassion  of  the  teaeher 
bent  on  making  known  to  men  the  truth  about  the  k 
dom,  and  constraining  them  to  enter  in  and  sha 
fits.     There  is  nought  in  mercy  that  is  incompatible  with 
discipline  or  with  the  laying  down  of  sovereign  laws  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  and  its  membership.     It  was  all 
of  mercy,  the  mercy  that  is  moral  at  the  core,  th 
was  such  a  kingdom  to  announce  and  such  vital  laws  to 
establish  and  achieve.     What  if  the  kingdom,  what  if  its 
conditions  were  a  problem  that  demanded  thought  of  n 
and  a  task  as  well  that  called  for  effort  and  endurance  to 
fulfil?     The  kingdom  as  it  was  to  Jesus  was  no  mere  por- 
tent to  be  flashed  upon  their  gaze  by  the  fiat  of  supernal 
power  apart  or  all  hut  ap.-n  t  from  am 
It  was  a  kingdom  that  in  every  sense  bespoke  the  agency 
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of  men  upon  the  earth,  and  if  it  had  perforce  to  clothe 
itself  in  parable  it  was  chiefly  that  it  might  impress  its 
call  and  sharpen  its  assault  upon  their  inner  life — that  inner 
life  in  which  the  kingdom  comes  and  comes  expressly  if 
it  comes  at  all.  Therein  lay  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom 
as  Jesus  strove  to  set  it  forth  in  parables. 

If,  now,  to  conclude,  we  briefly  scan  the  parables  which 
bear  upon  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  as  they  are  recorded 
by  St.  Mark,  those  of  the  Sower,  the  Seed  growing  secretly, 
the  Mustard-seed,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Leaven, 
companion  to  the  Mustard-seed  in  Matthew  xiii.  33,  we  shall 
find  that  they  are  all  alike  concerned  in  the  selfsame  prin- 
ciple that  the  kingdom  is  a  power  that  lives  and  moves 
and  has  its  being  in  the  inner  life.  It  has  often  been  observed 
that  what  they  severally  present  is  the  contrast  between 
small  causes  and  great  effects,  a  process  started  by  means 
so  seeming  slight  and  incomplete  and  the  incomparable 
climax  by  and  by.  No  proportion  betwixt  the  means 
adopted  and  the  end  attained,  no  proportion  but  a  vital 
partnership.  If  to  all  appearance  there  is  but  a  fragment 
of  connexion  between  the  bare  grain  that  is  sown  and  the 
harvest  that  is  reaped,  yet  the  one  must  needs  be  sown  in 
weakness,  that  the  other  may  be  raised  in  power.  Just 
as  the  husbandman  goes  forth  to  sow  and  by  the  seed  he 
sows  constrains  the  earth  to  yield  her  fabulous  increase, 
so — Jesus  would  have  all  his  hearers  hearken  and  perceive 
— the  sower  who  sows  the  word  will  in  like  fashion  cause 
the  harvest  of  the  same  to  ripen,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
kingdom  to  come.  In  that  season  the  word  of  the  kingdom 
is  being  preached,  the  vital  principle  introduced  which  will 
issue  in  the  kingdom  as  surely  and  as  quickly,  it  would 
seem,  as  the  strewing  of  the  grain  in  harvest.  The  crowd, 
or  "they  that  are  without,"  perceive  only  that  Jesus  is 
publishing  the  kingdom  ;  while  "  they  that  are  within  " 
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discern  that  he   is  producing  it,  causing  it  to  come — that 
is  the  mystery,  as  one  has  rightly  said.     Of  the  seed  that 
is  being  sown,  while  much  no  doubt  will  lead  to  nought, 
some  will  be  sure  to  fall  into  fruitful  ground  and  spring  up 
thence  abundantly.     It  matters  not  if  the  sower  "  knoweth 
not  how,"  but  once  the  seed,  be  it  never  so  small,  is  sown 
the  sequel  is  assured.     The  role  of  man  seems  almost  insig- 
nificant in  contrast  with  the  vast  response  of  earth  ; 
little  grain  of  mustard-seed  swells  into  a  shrub  of  spreading 
boughs    and    birds    of    the  heaven  lodging  in  its  shn 
the  little  lump  of  leaven  mixing  with  the  meal  mysterio 
assimilates  the  whole  :  the  movement  now  in  being,  hid 
and  humble  though  it  seems,  must  needs  result  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.     There,  to  repeat,  is  the  mystery. 

It  is  not  now  before  us  to  discuss  wherein  the  thought 
of  Christ  departs  from  current  forms  of  apocalyptic  thought : 
enough  to  know  that  by  exhibiting  the  kingdom  as  some- 
thing already  cast  like  seed  into  the  ground  he  means  that 
the  kingdom  is  a  fact  or  force  obtaining  in  the  inner  life 
of  men.     The  burden  of   his  thought  is  not  the  ] 
nearness  of  the  age  to  come,  but  that  it  must  be  born  oi 
ing  of  the  word,  communicative  human  effort,  une< 
as    the  means  may  seem  to  realise  the  end.     About 
kind  of  effort  that  appears  inadequate,  but  is  e 
there  is  the  vivid  analogue  taken  from  the  life  of  the  hus- 
bandman, who  by  his  timely  toil  compels  the  earth  to 
yield  her  fruit.     Obviously  the  point  of  i  logue  is 

not  that  man  must  wait  on  God  for  the  advent  of  the  king- 
dom, but  that  he  must  work  the  kind  of  work  on  \\ 
God  waits  to  further  its  advance.     It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  idea  of  non  in  <•-  •"  the  limit  i 

of  man  to  help  on  the  kingdom  of  God  " — but  ev 
to  do  wi i  >posite,  the  idea  of  interaction,  the  strenuous 

exn  •  'bject  c«  and 
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akin  to  both.  Its  message  is  not  "  be  patient  and  wait 
for  God,"  but  "be  active  and  work  with  God,"  and  when 
Jesus  said,  "if  I  by  the  Spirit  of  God  cast  out  devils, then 
is  the  kingdom  of  God  come  upon  you,"  he  was  pointing 
to  the  kind  of  activity  that  signally  became  the  kingdom. 
There  in  his  work  and  word  the  kingdom  was  present  and 
real.  In  his  person  it  had  verily  come  with  power.  It 
was  a  quickening  spirit  within  him  and  within  "  as  many 
as  received  him."  Of  their  activity  no  less  than  of  his 
own,  he  believed  it  was  essential  to  the  one  consummate 
end.  The  reign  of  God  bespoke  in  them  a  like  exertion, 
depended  on  their  productive  power  of  faith  as  on  his, 
and  was  neither  here  nor  there  nor  anywhere  without  it. 
"  Neither  shall  they  say  Lo  here  !  or  There  !  for  lo,  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you." 

Such  being  the  spirit,  attitude,  or  temper  of  the  inner 
life  that  alone  consisted  with  the  kingdom,  it  was  nothing 
less  than  this  that  Jesus  strove  to  awaken  in  the  crowd  that 
gathered  by  the  sea.  It  was  for  this  reason  he  spoke  unto 
them  in  parables.  "  And  without  a  parable  spake  he  not 
(spake  he  nothing  Matt.  xiii.  34)  unto  them,"  in  order  both 
insistently  to  urge  their  mind  to  think  upon,  and  their 
heart  to  apprehend  the  truth  of  what  he  meant  by  the 
mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  was  all  so  different 
to  their  cherished  dreams  and  their  desires,  all  so  spiritual, 
intense  and  real  as  compared  with  their  persistent  levity, 
externalism,  unbelief,  that  it  required  of  them  a  total 
change  of  life,  the  regeneration  of  their  heart  and  mind. 
Not  otherwise  could  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  be  revealed 
to  them.  It  could  only  be  revealed  to  them  by  being 
revealed  in  them.  They  must  needs  accept  its  laws  to 
achieve  its  liberties.  They  must  learn  its  husbandry  to 
obtain  its  inheritance.  If,  to  apply  the  language  of  Hebrews, 
"  the  word  of  hearing  did  not  profit  them  because  it  was 
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not  mixed  with  faith  for  them  that  heard  "  and  so  remained 
a  mystery,  it  was  only  by  being  mixed  with  faith,  and  that 
a  worthy  or  productive  faith,  that  it  could  profit  them  and 
be  in  them  the  light  of  life. 

For  he  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given  ; 

and  he  that  hath  not, 

from  him  shall  be  taken  away 

even  that  which  he  hath. 

JAMES  ROBERTSO>  HON. 
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RICHARD  BAXTER  AD  OLE  RUM. 

BAXTER  (1615-1691)  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  preachers, 
whether  we  judge  by  depth  of  influence  or  width  of  appeal. 
"  Width  of  appeal  "  may  be  taken  as  a  phrase  descriptive 
of  popularity  ;  and  Baxter's  popularity  was  immense.  He 
began  his  preaching  at  Dudley,  and  the  people  not  only 
crowded  the  church,  but  thronged  to  listen  "  at  the  win- 
dows." After  three-quarters  of  a  year  he  removed  to 
Bridgnorth,  and  spent  there  what  he  felt  to  be  a  barren 
twelve  months.  Yet  his  preaching  was  constantly  applauded 
by  the  "generality."  Then  came  (early  in  1640)  the  call 
to  Kidderminster  followed  by  a  success  so  great  that  the 
capacious  church  of  St.  Mary's  could  not  hold  the  hearers, 
and  had  to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  five  galleries. 
Ere  long  his  fame  spread  throughout  the  land,  and  wherever 
he  preached  the  people  "  hung  upon  him  listening."  He 
seems  to  have  been  especially  popular  in  London.  At 
various  times  he  preached  in  various  churches  there — 
including  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's.  On  one 
occasion  he  notes  that  his  auditory  in  St.  Paul's  was  "  the 
greatest  he  had  ever  seen."  On  another  occasion,  referring 
to  a  service  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  where  Mr.  Vines  was 
Pastor,  he  says  :  "  Though  I  sent  the  day  before  to  secure 
room  for  the  Lord  Broghill  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  with 
whom  I  was  to  go  on  in  the  coach,  yet  when  I  came  the 
crowd  had  so  little  respect  of  persons  that  they  were  fain 
to  go  home  again  because  they  could  not  come  within 
hearing.  .  .  .  And  Mr.  Vines  himself  was  fain  to  get  up 
into  the  pulpit  and  sit  behind  me,  and  I  to  stand  between 
his  legs.  .  .  .'51 :  So  it  was  to  the  last.  Mrs.  Baxter's 

1  Reliquiae  Baxterianae,  pt.  i.,  p.  112. 
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reason  for  urging  him  to  preach  in  defiance  of  the  law  after 
1662  lay  simply  in  her  knowledge  that  he  drew  the  common 
people  as  no  one  else  could  do.    But  it  was  not  only 
people  whom  he  drew.    Men  and  women  of  every  type 
were  irresistibly  attract 

There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  he  possessed  ; 
natural  gifts  of  a  great  speaker.  We  are  told  that  he 
had  a  "moving  voice  "  — "  a  very  articulate  speech"  — 
an  instinct  which  led  him  to  place  "  the  emphatical 
accent  as  the  matter  did  require  "  — "  a  great  command 
over  his  thoughts,"  i.e.,  full  self-possession — an  unfailing 
fluency — and  an  eagerness  to  express  himself  which  made 
preaching  a  joy.  But  what  nature  gave  he  studied  to 
improve.  Thus  the  remarkable  clearness,  simplicity  and 
pungency — what  his  friend,  Mr.  Sylvester,  calls  acrimony— 
of  his  style  was  something  attained.  "  I  have  naturally 
such  a  style,"  he  says,  "  as  because  of  its  brevity  is  accused 
of  obscurity."  But  he  amended  it  for  the  sake  of  teaching 
the  people. 

"  I  considered  that  I  speak  to  plain  unlearned  men  that 
cannot  find  our  meaning  in  two  narrow  a  room  and  t 
to  overlook  the  fullness  of  significant  words.     As  t 
must  be  long  in  thinking  so  we  must  be  long  in  speaking, 
or  else  our  words  fall  short  of  the  mark  and  die  before  t 
can  produce  the  desired  effect.     So  great  is  the  distance 
between  these  men's  ears  and  their  brains."     In  conn« 
with  the  same  point  he  says,  "  I  confess  I  never  loved  at 
tation  or  too  much  industry  about  words,  nor  like 
temper  of  them  that  do.    May  I  speak  pertinently.  j>l;i ' 

•  ingly  and  somewhat  properly  I  have  enough.     I  judge 
as  judicious  Dr.  Stoughton  (out  of  Seneca),  that  he  is 
best  preacher  that  feels  what  he  speaks  and  then  speaks 
what  he  feels." 

Again,  his  friend  Sylvester  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  person 
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wonderful  at  extemporate  preaching  "  ;  and  by  way  of 
example  he  relates  how  "  having  once  left  his  notes  behind 
him  he  was  surprised  into  extemporate  thoughts  upon  (as  I 
remember)  Hebrews iv.  13,  'For  we  have  not  a  high  priest,' 
etc.  Whereupon  he  preached  to  very  great  satisfaction 
unto  all  that  heard  him.  And  when  he  came  down  from 
the  pulpit  he  asked  me  if  I  was  not  tired  ?  I  said,  '  With 
what  ? '  He  said,  with  his  extemporate  discourse.  I  told 
him  that  had  he  not  declared  it  I  believe  none  would  have 
discovered  it.  His  reply  to  me  was  that  he  thought  it 
very  needful  for  a  minister  to  have  a  Body  of  Divinity  in 
his  head."  Here  the  point  is  that  Baxter  could  be  effective 
in  extemporate  preaching  because,  by  diligent  study,  he 
had  filled  his  mind  with  relevant  matter.  He  was,  indeed, 
an  untiring  student.  When  the  Quakers  "  charged  "  him 
"to  be  empty  of  the  Spirit  because  he  studied  "  he  replied, 
"  I  pray  God  forgive  me  that  I  study  no  more."  "Those 
who  speak  for  God  must  study  unless  they  will  despise 
God  and  His  word  and  their  hearers.  Reade  2  Timothy 
ii.  15  ;  Psalm  i.  2  ;  1  Timothy  iv.  15  ;  Psalm  cxix.  15,  23, 
48,  78,  97,  98,  148,  and  see  whether  it  be  not  our  duty  to 
study  and  meditate  day  and  night."  His  Quaker  critics 
accused  him  of  idleness  because  he  did  not  thresh  and 
dig.  "Thresh  and  dig,"  exclaims  Baxter,  "I  professe  if 
God  would  give  me  leave  I  should  take  it  for  a  great 
recreation  and  refreshment  to  my  body,  and  should 
think  it  incomparably  a  more  easie  life  than  that  which 
I  endure.  Solomon  knew,  and  I  know  it  to  my  sorrow, 
that  much  study  is  a  wearinesse  to  the  flesh ;  and  might 
I  but  plough  and  dig  I  should  yet  hope  to  live  in  some 
competent  health,  who  now  spend  my  daies  in  continual 
pain  and  languishing.  But  then  how  shall  I  fulfil  God's 
command — 1  Timothy  iv.  15 : 

'"Meditate  on  these  things,  give  thyself  wholly  to  them 
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(mark  wholly)  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  to  e 

Baxter,  one  sees,  neglected  his  body,  much  to  hi^ 
comfort  and  disadvantage.  But  he  did  so  for  the  sake  of 
exclusive  attention  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  higher 
duty  of  Biblical  study.  His  aim  was  so  to  fill  his  mind 
with  knowledge  as  to  enrich  his  lips  with  all  utterance.  He 
thought  it  an  impiety  to  suppose  that  the  Spirit  would 
come  to  the  help  of  his  indolence. 

This  appears  again  in  his  notice  of  another  Quaker  charge, 
viz.,  that  he  read  his  "  sermons  out  of  a  paper,  and  th- 
fore  he  had  not  the  Spirit."      It  were  as  wise  to  argue, 
replied  Baxter,  that  "  because  we  use  spectacles  or  hour- 
glasses and  pulpits  we  have  not  the  Spirit."     It  is  Uue  that 
"  I  use  notes  as  much  as  any  man  when  I  take  pains,  and 
as  little  as  any  man  when  I  am  lazie,  or  busie,  and  have 
not  leisure  to  prepare.     It  is  easier  for  us  to  preach  three 
sermons  without  notes  than  one  with  them."     But  "  regard 
to  the  work ;  and  the  good  of  the  hearers  "  forbad  i 
easy  method ;  and,  in  short,  he  used  notes  that  he  might 
guard  himself  against  a  facility  of  speech  which  tern  j 
to  a  poor  quality  of  work.     It  was  his  ambition  to  be  a 
workman  needing  not  to  be  ashamed.     Then  only  di<  1 
feel  it  reverent  and  reasonable  to  depend  on  i  it. 

In  passing  I  may  mention  how  he  met  a  demand  for 
short,  or  shorter  sermons.    In  his  day  any  sermon  in 

1  Quaker's  Catechism,  p.  20.     Cp.  Our  Sheet  against  the  Quakers  (1- 

"The  Quakers  say  we  are  idle  drones  that  labou 

therefore  should  not  eat.  Answer:  The  worse  I  wish  you  is  that  you 
ut  my  ease  instead  of  your  labour.  I  have  reason  to  take  myself 
for  the  least  of  sainte,  and  yet  I  fear  not  to  tell  the  accuser  that  I  take 
the  labour  of  most  Tradesmen  in  the  Town  to  be  a  pleasure  to  the  body 
in  comparison  of  n  ilth  and 

consumcth  it.     They  work  in  ease  and 

hours  and  daies  of  recrr  nave  scarce  time  to  eat  and  d- 

body  molesteth  them  for  th<  he  more  I  do  the  more  hatred 

and  trouble  I  draw  upon  me.     If  a  Quaker  ask  me  what  all  tl. 
iaj  et  him  come  and  see,  or  do  as  I  do,  and  he  shall  know." 
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an  hour's  length  was  deemed  short,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Baxter  often  outran  his  hour-glass.  But  what  then  ? 
"  Experience  tclleth  us  that  very  few  words,  and  short  time, 
serve  not  to  inform  men's  understandings.  And  after  that 
the  Will  and  Affections  must  have  time  to  be  duly  excited 
and  resolved.  And  more  time  is  necessary  yet  to  drive 
the  nail  to  the  head,  and  to  settle  the  soul  against  the  force 
of  all  objections  that  may  be  produced  to  the  contrary, 
and  yet  more  time  to  settle  it  in  the  right  way  of  practice."  l 

Brevity  has  been  forced  upon  the  modern  preacher  ;  but 
Baxter's  rule  is  still  good  that  the  length  of  a  sermon  should 
be  determined  by  its  "  aptitude  "  to  reach  the  end  in  view. 

(ii.)  We  have  seen  that  popularity  came  to  Baxter  in 
abundance.  He  did  not  seek  it  nor  did  he  care  much  for 
it  except  so  far  as  it  helped  him  toward  his  one  object. 
What  was  that  ?  He  calls  it,  in  well-worn  phrase,  the 
salvation  of  souls.  However  men  praised  his  preaching 
he  felt  it  had  failed  if  it  did  not  result  in  conversions,  or 
the  edification  of  souls.  For  this  he  "  prayed  without 
ceasing."  And  his  success  was  wonderful — especially  in 
conversions.  To  how  few  ministers  has  it  been  given  to 
say  as  he  could  say  :  "  When  I  first  entered  upon  my 
labours  in  the  ministry  I  took  special  notice  of  every  one 
that  was  humbled,  reformed,  or  converted,  but  when  I 
had  laboured  long,  it  pleased  God  that  the  converts  were 
so  many  that  I  could  not  afford  time  for  such  particular 
observations  about  every  one  of  them."  2 

Again,  "  In  the  beginning  of  my  ministry  I  was  wont 
to  number  them "  (conversions)  "  as  Jewels,  but  since 
then  I  could  not  keep  any  number  of  them."  3  Did  he 
boast  of  this  ?  Far  from  it.  "0  what  am  I,  a  worthless 

1  P.  7.    "The Duty  of  Heavenly  Meditation,"  reviewed  by  R.  B.  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  E.  Ferman's  "  Exceptions." 

2  Reliquiae  Baxter ianae,  pt.  i.,  p.  21. 

3  Reliquiae  Baxterianae,  pt.  i.,  p.  84. 
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worm,  not  only  wanting  academical  Honours,  but  much 
of  that  Furniture  which  is  needful  to  so  high  a  work,  that  God 
should  thus  abundantly  encourage  me,  when  the  Rever 
Fathers  of  my  Youth  did  labour  fifty  years  together  in 
one  place,  and  could  scarcely  say  that  they  had  convc 
one  or  two  of  their  parishes.     And  the  greater  was  thN 
mercy  because  I  was  naturally  of  a  discouraged  spirit,  so 
that  if  I  had  preached  one  year,  and  seen  no  fruits  of  it, 
I  should  hardly  have  forborn  running  away  like  Jonah, 
but  should  have  thought  God  called  me  not  to  that  pla 

This  brings  me  to  the  heart  of  what  I  want  to  say.  I 
fear  it  has  become  somewhat  rare  for  ministers  to  think 
much  about  the  results  of  their  preaching,  or  at  least  about 
conversions.  I  have  seen  this  excused  on  the  ground 
that  Baxter  had  a  motive  for  his  concern  which  \\v  have 
ceased  to  feel.  He  believed  that  Hell  lies  just  beyond  the 
border-line  of  death ;  and  that  every  sinner,  dying 
tent,  is  doomed  to  its  fires  everlastingly.  He  did,  in<i 
believe  this — believed  it  with  his  whole  soul — not  because 
he  wished  to  believe  it :  there  is  evidence  that  he  would 
most  gladly  have  believed  otherwise  if  he  had  not  been 
driven  to  it  by  the  plain  words  of  Scripture.  But  believing 
it,  and  apprehending  it  vividly  as  an  unspeakably  fearful 
fact,  he  was  moved  by  it  to  a  tremendous  earnestness  of 
appeal.  He  was  like  one  who  sees  a  train  rushing  in  ignor- 
ance towards  a  broken  bridge,  and  is  in  agony  while  his 
warning  shouts  and  signals  are  unrecognised  or  unheeded. 
Not  to  warn  men  of  the  wrath  to  come  and  the  way  of 
escape  seemed  to  him  a  base  and  heartless  neglect  of  d 
"  Dost  thou  live  close  by  them,  or  meet  them  in  the  streets, 
or  labour  with  them,  or  travel  with  them,  or  Ml  Mill  and 
talk  with  them,  and  say  nothing  to  them  of  their  souls 
and  the  life  to  come  ?  If  their  house  were  on  fire  thou 
wouldst  run  and  help  them,  and  wilt  thou  not  help  t ' 
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when  their  souls  are  almost  at  the  fire  of  Hell  ?  If  thou 
knewest  but  a  remedy  for  their  diseases  thou  wouldst  tell 
it  them,  or  else  thou  wouldst  judge  thyself  guilty  of  their 
death.  Cardan  speaks  of  one  that  had  a  Receipt  that  would 
suddenly  and  certainly  dissolve  the  stone  in  the  Bladder, 
and  he  concludes  of  him  that  he  makes  no  doubt  but  that 
man  is  in  Hell  because  he  never  revealed  it  to  any  before 
he  died.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  them  that  know  of 
the  Remedy  for  curing  Souls,  and  do  not  reveal  it,  nor  per- 
suade men  to  make  use  of  it  ?  " 

For  himself,  he  could  never  preach,  or  speak  much  to 
individuals,  or  write  at  any  length,  without  sounding  the 
alarm.  Listen  to  the  following  as  a  sample  of  his  entreat- 
ing urgency. 

"It  is  most  certain  that  one  of  these  dayes  thou  shalt 
be  either  in  everlasting,  unchangeable  Joy  or  Torments 
and  doth  it  not  awake  thee  ?  Is  there  so  few  that  find  the 
way  of  Life  ?  So  many  that  go  the  way  of  death  ?  So 
hard  to  escape  ?  So  easie  to  miscarry  ?  And  that  while 
we  fear  nothing,  but  think  all  is  well  ?  And  yet  you  sit 
still  and  trifle  ?  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  what  do  you 
think  on  ?  The  world  is  passing  away  ;  its  pleasures  are 
fading  ;  its  honours  are  leaving  you  ;  its  profits  will  prove 
unprofitable  to  you  ;  Heaven  or  Hell  are  a  little  before  you  ; 
God  is  Just  and  Jealous  ;  His  threatenings  are  true  ;  the 
great  day  of  His  Judgment  will  be  terrible  ;  your  time 
runs  on ;  your  lives  are  uncertain  ;  you  are  far  behind- 
hand ;  you  have  loitered  long  ;  your  case  is  dangerous  ; 
your  Souls  are  far  gone  in  sin ;  you  are  strange  to 
God  ;  you  are  hardened  in  evil  customs  ;  you  have  no 
assurance  of  pardon  to  shew ;  if  you  die  to-morrow,  how 
unready  are  you,  and  with  what  terrors  will  your  Souls  go 
out  of  your  bodies ;  and  you  do  yet  loiter  for  all  this  ? 
Why,  consider  with  yourselves,  God  standeth  all  this  while 
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waiting  your  leisure  ;  His  Patience  beareth  ;  His  Justice 
forbeareth  ;  His  mercy  intreateth  you  ;  Christ  standeth 
offering  you  His  blood  and  merits ;  you  may  have  Him  freely 
and  life  with  Him  ;  the  Spirit  is  persuading  you  ;  Con- 
science is  accusing  and  urging  you  ;  ministers  are  praying 
for  you  and  calling  upon  you  ;  Satan  stands  waiting  when 
Justice  will  cut  off  your  lives,  that  he  may  have  you.  This 
.our  time.  Now  or  never."  l 

Such  vehemence  of  persuasion  helps  us  to  understand 
what  Mr.  Sylvester  says,  that  "  when  Mr.  Baxter  spake  of 
;hty  soul  concerns  you  might  find  his  very  spirit  drench 'd 
therein."  But  if  most  of  us  (for  good  reasons)  no  longer 
think  of  Hell,  and  its  imminence  for  sinners,  as  Baxter  did, 
have  we  not  paralyzed  the  nerve  of  our  appeal,  and  lost  a 
motive  for  earnestness  which  nothing  else  can  replace  ? 
Baxter  himself  thought  so.  Many  Christians  of  his  day, 
and  some  ministers,  showed  little  or  no  zeal  for  the  saving 
of  men  ;  and  among  other  "  hindrances  "  to  their  zeal  he 
indicates  a  "  secret  infidelity  "  with  regard  to  Hell. 

"  Oh,  Christians,  if  you  do  verily  believe  that  your  poor, 
carnal,  ungodly  neighbour,  or  wife,  or  husband,  or  child 
should  certainly  lie  for  ever  in  the  flames  of  Hell,  except 
they  be  thoroughly  recovered  and  changed,  and  ////;/  quickly 
before  death  doth  snatch  them  hence,  would  not  this  make 
you  cast  off  all  discouragements,  and  lie  at  them  day  and 
night  till  they  were  persuaded,  and  give  them  no  Rest  in 
their  carnal  state  ?  How  could  you  hold  your  tongue,  or 
let  them  alone  another  day,  if  this  was  soundly  believe<  i 

How  indeed  !  But  the  belief  has  gone — gone  from  the 
minds  of  Christians  generally  as  well  as  from  the  minds 
of  ministers.  If  the  latter  >tii  «-d  and  preached  it 

as  Baxter  did,  i  uld  soon  be  left,  for  the  most  part, 

like  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness.     How  this  has  come 

1  Saint' f  Everlasting  Best,  pt.  iii.,  cap.  13,  §  8. 
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about  is  not  now  the  question.  I  will  only  say  that  tho 
change  may  be  traceable  largely  to  a  more  Christian  con- 
ception of  God  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  But 
the  question  pressing  on  my  mind  is  this — Can  we,  as  minis- 
ters, find  a  motive  for  urgency  not  less  strong  than  Baxter's  ? 
The  question  is  one  to  be  faced.  For  probably  the  thing 
most  characteristic  of  ordinary  modern  preaching  is  its 
lack  of  the  urgent  note  :  I  mean  that  note  of  passionate 
entreaty  which  springs  out  of  the  feeling  that  the  sermon 
is  a  message,  a  message  of  the  utmost  personal  importance 
for  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  hearers  in  time  and  Eter- 
nity. Is  preaching  Christian  preaching  without  this  ? 
Without  this  has  not  the  preacher  forfeited  his  function 
as  an  ambassador  for  God  ?  Is  he  not  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing merely  a  talker  on  religious  themes  ;  or,  at  best,  an 
expounder  of  the  Christian  cult  and  ethic  ?  In  a  word, 
the  preacher  must,  for  his  very  life's  sake,  discover  a  motive 
which  will  enable  him  to  retain  Baxter's  intense  Evangelism, 
and  so  his  saving  power  over  men. 

If  I  ventured  to  suggest  where  the  motive  may  be  found 
I  should  say,  in  a  realisation  of  such  central  Christian  facts 
as  these  : — 

(a)  Christ's  vision  of  every  man  as  essentially  a  spiritual 
being  of  infinite  value,  a  child  of  God. 

(6)  Christ's  vision  of  sin  as  a  perversity  in  man's  will 
destructive  of  his  true  life  in  God  and  of  all  that 
belongs  to  his  peace — so  creative  of  his  own  hell. 

(c)  Christ's  vision  of  God  as  holy  love,  ever  active  for 

man's  good,  ever  suffering  for  his  sin,  ever  judging 
and  condemning  it,  ever  seeking  to  save  him  from  it. 

(d)  Christ's  historic  expression  of  God's  love  in  that  pour- 

ing out  of  His  soul  through  life  and  death,   for 

man's  sake,  which  means  his  Cross. 
Here  are  facts  which,  in  proportion  as  they  are  studied, 
VOL.  xvi  28 
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understood  and  felt,  would  surely  supply  the  preaclu  i  with 
a  motive  no  less  powerful  than  Baxter's  and  far  more  glad- 
some, for  beseeching  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  Any- 
how such  a  motive  must  be  found  if  the  preacher  is  to  work 
in  the  clear  and  constraining  consciousness  of  a  propl. 
call. 

Then,  possessed  of  an  equal  motive  for  his  work,  I  think 
he  could  hardly  do  better  than  give  earnest  heed  to  Baxter's 
manifold  plea  for  doing  it  \\vll. 

1.  He  pleads  for  sincere  and  absolute  devotedness  to 
Christ.     In  a  peculiar  sense,  a  minister  is  Christ's  man- 
bound  to  Him  in  a  sacrament  of  loyalty  which  can  en< 
the  utmost  strain.     Baxter  had  a  nephew  who,  after  coq  i 
ting  with  this  and  that  profession,  announced  a  desire  to 
enter  the  ministry.     His  uncle's  answer  was  severely  laconic. 
"  William  "...    The  ministry  is  not  for  you   "  unless 
you  have  that  zeal  and  self-denial  which  would  incline  you 
to  serve  Christ  upon  the  hardest  terms."  1 

2.  He  pleads  for  a  purely  Christian  type  of  preaching. 
"  Be  sure  that  the  recovery  and  saving  of  souls  be  the 
main  end  of  your  studies  and  preaching.     O  do  not  pro- 
pound any  low  and  base  ends  to  yourselves.    This  is 
end  of  your  Calling,  let  it  be  also  the  end  of  your  endeavc  > 
God  forbid  that  you  should  spend  a  week's  study  to  please 
the  people ;   or  to  seek  the  advancing  of  your  own  reputa- 
tions.    Dare  you  appear  in  the  Pulpit  on  such  a  business, 
and  speak  for  yourselves,  when  you  are  sent  and  pret- 

to  speak  for  Christ  ?     Dare  you  spend  that  time,  and  wits 
and  parts  for  yourselves  ?    and  waste  the  Lord's  Day  in 
seeking  applause — which  God  hath  set  apart  for  Hims. 
O  what  notorious  sacrilege  is  this  !     Set  out  the  work  of 

I  as  skilfully  and  adornedly  as  you  can  ;    I  nit   -till 
the  winning  of  souls  be  your  end,  and  let  all  your  studies 

»  Baxter  M88.  (Dr.  Williams'*  Library),  March  21,  1076-7. 
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and  labours  be  serviceable  thereto.  Let  not  the  window 
be  so  painted  as  to  keep  out  the  light,  but  alwaies  judge 
THAT  the  best  means  that  most  conduceth  to  the  end.  Do 
not  think  that  God  is  best  served  by  a  neat,  starched, 
laced  oration,  but  that  he  is  the  able,  skilful  minister  that 
is  best  skilled  in  the  art  of  instructing,  convincing,  perswad- 
ing,  and  so  winning  of  souls  ;  and  that  is  the  best  sermon 
which  is  best  in  these."1 

In  another  place  he  exclaims :  "Do  we  not  study  words 
and  neat  expressions  that  we  may  approve  ourselves  able 
men  in  the  judgment  of  critical  hearers  ?  or,  put  our  Tongues 
into  some  affected  pace,  and  our  language  into  some  forced 
oratorical  strain  ?  As  if  a  minister's  business  were  of  no 
more  weight  but  to  tell  them  a  smooth  tale  of  an  hour 
long,  and  to  look  no  more  after  them  till  the  next  sermon. 
Seldom  do  we  fit  our  sermons  either  for  matter  or  manner 
to  the  great  end  of  our  people's  salvation,  but  we  sacrifice 
our  studies  to  our  credit  or  our  People's  content,  or  some 
such  base  inferior  end.  Carnal  discretion  doth  control 
our  fervency.  It  maketh  our  sermons  like  beautiful  pic- 
tures which  have  much  pains  and  cost  bestowed  upon  them 
to  make  them  comely  and  desirable  to  the  eye  ;  but  life 
or  heat  or  emotion  there  is  none.  .  .  .  The  Lord  pardon 
the  great  sin  of  the  ministry  in  this  thing  and  in  particular 
my  own."  2 

3.  He  pleads  for  preaching  to  be  supplemented  by  con- 
stant pastoral  care.  "  Do  not  think  that  all  your  work 
is  in  your  studies  and  in  the  Pulpit.  I  confess  that  is  great ; 
but  alas  !  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  your  task.  You  are 
shepherds  and  must  know  every  sheep  and  what  is  their 
disease,  and  mark  their  strayings,  and  help  to  cure  them 
and  fetch  them  home.  If  the  paucity  of  ministers  in  great 

1  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest,  pt.  iii.,  cap.  14,  §  6. 
*  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest,  pt.  iii.,  cap.  G,  §  5. 
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congregations  (which  is  the  great  unobserved  mischief 
in  England  that  cries  for  Reformation)  did  not  make  it  a 
thing  impossible  in  many  places,  I  should  charge  the  mi 
ters  of  England  with  most  notorious  unfaithfulness,  for 
neglecting  so  much"  this  side  of  their  duty.  "0  learn  of 
Paul  Acts  xx.  19,  20,  31,  to  preach  publickly  and  from 
house  to  house.  Let  there  not  be  a  soul  in  your  charge 
that  shall  not  be  particularly  instructed  and  watched  over 
.  .  .  keep  in  familiarity  with  them,  that  you  may  maintain 
your  interest  in  them  ;  and  improve  all  your  interest  for 
God."  This  was  written  six  years  before  he  wrote  The 
Reformed  Pastor,  of  which  it  is  the  theme.  He  acted  out 
his  own  advice,  especially  in  the  later  stage  of  his  Kidder- 
minster ministry,  and  attributes  to  the  practice  much  of 
his  success.  "Another  great  help  to  my  success  at  last, 
was  the  foredescribed  Work  of  Personal  conference  with 
every  family  apart,  and  Catechizing  and  Instructing  them. 
That  which  was  spoken  to  them  personally,  and  put  them 
sometimes  upon  Answers,  awakened  their  Attention,  and 
was  easlier  applied  than  Publick  Preaching,  and  seemed  to 
do  much  more  upon  them."  1  We  may  find  it  difficult, 
or  undesirable,  to  follow  Baxter  in  his  catechumenal  methods, 
etc.,  but  there  is,  I  think,  as  much  need  as  ever  for  close, 
wise,  and  affectionate,  individual  treatment.  Nor  is  it 
unlikely  that  our  frequent  failure  in  the  "  building  up  " 
of  Churches  may  be  set  down  as  largely  due  to  the  lack 
of  it. 

4.  He  pleads  for  an  honest  handling  of  people.  "  Do 
not  daub,  or  deal  slightly  with  any.  Some  will  not  tell 
their  people  plainly  of  their  sins  because  they  are  great 
men,  and  some  because  they  are  godly — as  if  none  but  the 
poor  and  the  wirL<-'l  Innild  plainly  be  dealt  with.  Do  not 
you  so,  but  reprove  them  sharply  (though  differently  and 

1  Reliquiae  Baxterianae,  pt.  i.,  p.  01. 
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with  wisdom)  that  they  may  be  sound  in  the  Faith."  Nor 
ever  be  a  respecter  of  persons.  "  Many  will  much  rejoice 
if  they  have  been  the  instruments  of  converting  a  Gentle- 
man (and  they  have  good  cause) ;  but,  for  the  common 
multitude,  they  look  not  after  them,  as  if  God  were  a  respec- 
ter of  the  rich,  or  the  souls  of  all  were  not  alike  to  Him. 
Alas,  these  men  little  consider  how  low  Christ  did  stoop 
to  us  ...  preaching  up  and  down  from  city  to  city,  and 
not  the  silliest  woman  He  thought  too  low  to  confer  with. 
Few  rich  and  noble  and  wise  are  called.  It  is  the  poor  that 
receiveth  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel."  1 

5.  He  pleads  that  the  life  may  preach  as  well  as  the  lip. 
"  Do  not  contradict  and  confute  your  own  Doctrine  by  your 
practice.  Be  as  forward  in  an  Holy  and  Heavenly  life, 
as  you  are  in  pressing  on  others  to  it.  Let  your  discourse  " 
(i.e.,  speech)  "  be  as  edifying  and  spiritual  as  you  teach 
them  that  theirs  must  be.  ...  If  people  wrong  you, 
forgive  them."  "For  evil  language  give  them  good;  and 
blessing  for  cursing.  Let  go  your  right,  rather  than  let 
go  your  hopes  and  advantages  for  the  winning  of  one  soul  ! 
Suffer  anything  rather  than  the  Gospel  and  men's  souls 
should  suffer.  Become  all  things  (lawful)  to  all  men,  if 
by  any  means  you  may  win  some.  Let  men  see  that  you 
use  not  the  ministry  only  for  a  trade  to  live  by,  but  that 
your  very  hearts  are  wholly  set  upon  the  welfare  of  their 
souls.  Whatsoever  meekness,  humility,  condescension,  or 
self-denial  you  teach  them  from  the  Gospel,  0  teach  it  them 
also  by  your  undissembled  living  example.  This  is  to  be 
Guides  and  Pilots,  and  Governours  of  the  Church  indeed. 
Be  not  like  the  orators  whom  Diogenes  blamed,  that  studied 
bene  dicer e,  non  bene  facer e  ;  nor  like  the  sign  at  the  Inn- door 
that  hangs  out  in  the  rain  itself,  while  it  shows  others  where 
they  may  have  shelter  and  refreshing  ;  nor  like  the  Fencer, 

1  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest,  pi.  iii.,  cap.  13,  §  18. 
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that  can  offend  but  not  defend,  as  Cicero  said  of  Ca 
that  he  was  a  good  right-hand  man,  but  an   ill  left-hand 
man.     See  that  you  are  as  well  able  to  defend  yourselves 
when  you  are  tempted  by  Satan,  or  accused  by  men,  to 
be  proud,  covetous  or  negligent  as  to  tell  others  that  they 
should  be.     0  how  many  heavenly  doctrines  are  in  some 
peoples'  ears  that  never  were  in  the  preacher's  heart.     Too 
true  is  that  of  Hilary,  Sanctiores  sunt  aures  plebis  q< 
corda  Sacerdotum.     Alas,  that  ever  pride,  emulation,  hypo- 
crisie,  or  covetousness  should  come  into  a  Pulpit.     They 
are  hateful  in  the  Shops  and  Street,  more  hateful  in 
Church,  but  in  the  Pulpit  most  of  all."     In  a  marg 
note  he  quotes  from  Luther,  who  "  was  wont  to  advise 
Preachers  to  see  that  these  three  Dogs  did  not  follow  tl 
into  the  Pulpit — pride,   covetousness,    or  envy." 
ally  does  Baxter  himself  warn  against  covetousness.     None 
of  his  day  was  a  more  resolute  champion  of  the  minister's 
right  to  live  by  the  Gospel,  and  he  has  many  a  scornful 
word  for  the  rich  layman  who,  while  content  to  abound 
himself,  expects  his  minister  to  be  content  to  suffer  want. 
"  But  yet,"  he  says,  "  let  me  desire  the  right-aiming  Mi- 
ters of  Christ  to  consider  what  is  expedient  as  well  as  what 
is  lawful ;   and  that  the  saving  of  one  soul  is  better  than  a 
thousand  pound  a  year.  .  .  .   Let  us  make  the  Free-Gospel 
as   little   burthensome  and   chargeable  as  is  possible.  .  .  . 
Though  the  well-leading  Elders  be  Worthy  of  double  Jiw  < 
especially  the  labourers  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  yet  if 
necessity  of  souls,  and  the  promoting  of  the  Gospel  should 
require  it,  /  had  rather  preach  the  Gospel  in  hunger  and  rags 
than  rigidly  contend  for  what's  my  due.    And  if  I  should 
do  so,  yet  have  I  not  whereof  to  Glory ;  for  necessity  is  laid 
upon  me.     Yea,  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  G(  ngh 

I  never  received  anything  from  men.     How  unbeseeming 
the  Messengers  of  His  free  grace  and  kingdom  is  it,  rat 
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to  lose  the  hearts  and  souls  of  their  people  than  to  lose  a 
groat  of  their  due  ?  And  rather  to  exasperate  them  against 
the  Message  of  God  than  to  forbear  somewhat  of  their 
right  ?  .  .  .  This  is  not  the  way  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 
nor  according  to  the  self-denying,  yielding,  suffering  Doc- 
trine which  they  taught.  Away  with  all  those  actions  that 
are  against  the  main  end  of  our  studies  and  calling — which 
is  to  win  Souls  ;  and  woe  be  upon  that  gain  which  hinders 
the  gaining  of  men  to  Christ.  I  know  flesh  will  here  object. 
Necessities,  and  Distrust  will  not  want  Arguments  ;  but 
we  who  have  enough  to  answer  to  the  Diffidence  of  our 
people,  let  us  take  home  some  of  our  answers  to  ourselves, 
and  teach  ourselves  first,  before  we  teach  them."  * 

This  is  forceful,  and  his  own  example  was  yet  more  so. 
He  refused  to  take  the  Vicarage  at  Kidderminster. 
He  left  the  old  worthless  vicar  to  enjoy  both  it  and  most 

of  the  income. 
He  gave  up  any  part  of  his  tythe  which  pressed  hard 

upon  the  poor. 

He  accepted  less  than  £100  a  year  and  gave  much  of 
that  away.  He  offered  to  go  on  preaching  and  work- 
ing for  nothing,  if  only  he  might  be  allowed  to  retain 
his  charge.  Even  so,  he  did  not  quite  escape  the 
accusation  of  covetousness,  but  no  minister  ever 
deserved  it  less. 

Baxter  once  said,  "  If  God  would  but  reform  the  ministry 
and  set  them  on  their  Duties  zealously  and  faithfully,  the 
Churches  would  certainly  be  reformed  :  all  Churches  either 
rise  or  fall  as  the  ministry  doth  rise  or  fall  (not  in  Riches 
and  worldly  Grandure)  but  in  Knowledge,  Zeal  and  ability 
for  their  Work."  On  the  whole  there  was  more  need  for 
such  reform  at  the  time  he  wrote  than  there  is  now,  and 
we  may  think  that  he  ascribed  more  influence  to  the  ministry 

1  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest,  pt.  i.,  cap.  7,  §  11, 
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than  it  has,  or  ought  to  have.     But  I  have  no  doubt 
if  all  our  ministers  were  animated  by  Baxter's  spirit 
were  -t riving,  with  pious  zeal,  toward  the  ideal  which  he 
describes,  the  Churches  would  quickly  begin  to  exhibit  an 
immense  change  for  the  better,  while  the  ministry  ii 
at  the  same  time,  would  win  back  much  of  the 
which  it  appears  to  have  lost. 

FRED.  J.  POWICKE. 


WHY    WAS  JESUS  A   JEW? 

WHY  was  Jesus  a  Jew?     In  a  certain  sense  th>  r  to 

this  question  is  fundamental  to  a  right  understanding 
interpretation  of  Him  and  of  His  work  and  teaching.     For 
the  Jews  were  not,  to  the  superficial  eye,  the  best  people 
in  the  world  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  purpose.     A- 
a  nation  they  were  insignificant.     For  six  centuri 
had  possessed  political  independence  only  for  short  inter-, 
At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  they  were  under  the  i  ul« 
oi  a  monarch  who  might  appear  to  the  outside  world  to  be 
akin  to  them  by  race  and  whose  government  was  at  any 
•    tolerated.       But   he    was    the    nominee.    alm<M    the 
agent  of  a  foreign  power,  and  belon 

above  all  others  amongst  Israel's   immediate   neighbours, 
had  been  the  object  of  her  bitterest  antagonism 
The  Hebrew  state  had  been  confined  at  the  best  of  times  to 
a  strip  of  territory  hardly  larger  than  an  EnglMi 
whose  proper  bounds  did  not  even  reach  the  coast.     T 
had  been  a  time  when  they  claimed  that  their  kin.L,'  ruled 
from  the  Lebanon  range  to  the  Red  Sea  and  from  the  .M 
terranean  to  the  desert,  but,  even  if  the  limits  of  Solomon's 
kingdom  have  not  been  expanded  by  the  idealism  of  a  later 
age,  the  territory  over  which  1  t  large  com- 

pared with  the  great  e  m  pi  i  •  'i  Id — EJJ 
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Assyria,  the  Hittites,  Babylon,  Persia,  Macedon,  or,  above 
all,  Rome.  Yet  it  was  from  none  of  these  that  there  came 
the  supreme  revelation  of  God. 

Nor  could  the  Jew  in  any  sense  claim  to  govern  the  world's 
thought.  That  was  the  province  and  the  privilege  of  Greece, 
and  in  spite  of  claims  made  by  not  a  few  cultured  Jews  in 
imperial  times,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  other  i . . 
had  ever  to  any  great  extent  sought  in  Judaism  their 
philosophical  inspiration  or  their  metaphysical  insight 
into  the  being  and  working  of  God.  Yet  it  was  not  at 
Athens  that  Jesus  lived  and  taught,  nor  amongst  the 
recognised  leaders  of  the  world's  culture  that  God's  last 
word  on  His  own  nature  was  uttered. 

Again  it  could  not  have  been  claimed  for  the  Jew  that  he 
was  the  best  person  in  the  world  to  make  a  satisfactory 
evangelist.  His  faith  tended  to  confine  his  outlook  and  to 
cramp  him  to  a  close  circle,  and  the  early  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  shows  how  narrowly  the  infant  religion 
escaped  the  snare  of  this  exclusiveness.  Though  in  a  sense 
Jewish  monotheism  involved  a  claim  to  universality,  the 
temperament  and  religious  outlook  of  Israel  were  such  that 
hers  was  in  practice  one  of  the  most  intolerant  creeds  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  There  was  no  doubt  a  historical 
reason  for  this,  and  apart  from  it  she  could  never  have 
survived  the  perils  to  which  she  was  more  than  once  exposed, 
but  her  narrowness  hardly  suggested  a  suitable  soil  for  the 
planting  of  a  universal  faith.  Yet  Jesus  was  a  Jew. 

Apart  from  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
there  is  hardly  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  Christian 
creed  which  has  not  been  held  at  some  time  or  other  and  in 
some  form  or  other  under  some  other  faith  than  that  of  the 
Jew.  He  had  no  incarnation,  yet  the  idea  found  a  ready 
acceptance  in  the  Indian  mind,  and  the  Christian  missionary 
amongst  the  Hindus  has  always  a  common  basis  ready  to 
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his  hand  in  the  theology  of  the  Bhagavadgita.    The  ^^ 
thought  of  a  suffering  God  was  repellent  to  the  later  Jew, 
and  even  Hosea  never  rose  to  the  conception  of  a  dying 
Saviour.     But  the  mystery-religions  of  Egypt  and  Gn 
had  learnt  from  the  processes  of  nature  that  a  redeen 
Deity  would  lay  down  his  life  that  he  might  take  it  ag 
Yet  Jesus  was  neither  Indian  nor  Greek  nor  Egyptian,  but 
Jew. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that  Judaism  possessed  some 
unique  feature  without  which  Christianity  would  have  been 
impossible.     And  this  was  the  fact — a  fact  too  often  in- 
cluded amongst  those  truths  which  are  in  danger  of  being 
neglected  because  they  are  truisms.    For  in  Judaism  alone 
amongst  the  peoples  of  the  ancient  world  was  the; 
found  an  Ethical  Monotheism.     There  were  great  systems 
of  ethics  in  the  world  before  Christ  and  outside  Israel .     There 
was  high  speculation  on  philosophical  things,  and  the  G  i 
thinker  would  use  the  singular  rather  than  the  plural  in 
speaking  of  the  Supreme  Being.     But  the  popular  f;> 
of  the  world  were  all  polytheistic  and  all  at  least  non-moral, 
whilst  the  philosophies  were  all  at   bottom   pan 
Even  Israel,  along  with  her  Semitic  neighbours,  sta 
\vith  a  creed  which  may  have  been  monolatrous  but  was 
certainly  not  monotheistic,  and  was  very  far  from  being 
ethical.     Her  development  in  spiritual  things  was,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  evidences  for  the  presence  of  God  in 
human  history. 

We  may  then  change  the  form,  though  not  the  ultimate 
meaning,  of  our  initial  question.     Instead  of  asking  why 
Jesus  was  a  Jew,  we  may  start  from  another  point  of  v 
and  inquire  how  it  was  that  the  Jew  came  to  the  posii 
which  made  his  faith  the  natural  and  inevitable  preparai 
for  Christ.    The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  Old  Tc 
it,  read  as  the  historian  and  the  critic  have  taught  us 
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to  read  it.  Rightly  understood,  Jewish  sacred  literature 
forms  the  record  of  that  spiritual  evolution  which  cul- 
minated in  Christianity.  Starting  where  the  peoples  round 
about  her  started,  Israel  had  to  learn  first  of  all  the  lesson 
of  devotion,  personal  and  national,  to  her  own  God  Yahweh. 
She  had  to  get  rid  of  that  almost  universal  doctrine  of 
territorialism  which  linked  the  god  and  the  land,  and  tended 
to  draw  her  into  the  worship  of  those  Ba'als  whom  she  found 
already  in  possession  of  Canaan.  She  began  to  learn  the 
lesson  from  her  bitter  experiences  in  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
though  relics  of  the  old  view  lingered  down  to  the  time  of 
the  exile.  Even  before  this  truth  was  fully  absorbed  the 
next  step  appears.  The  God  who  demanded  the  whole 
of  Israel's  devotion  was  utterly  unlike  the  gods  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  His  people  must  learn  what  were  His 
nature  and  requirements.  The  message  of  the  prophets 
of  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  was  that  Yahweh  was 
righteous  and  demanded  righteousness  first  and  foremost  from 
His  people.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
this  doctrine,  perhaps  the  most  startling  innovation  that  has 
ever  found  its  way  into  the  religious  thought  of  a  nation. 
Even  in  Israel  its  progress  was  slow,  and  it  was  not  prac- 
tically accepted  before  the  exile.  That  event  proved  to  be 
the  most  profound  religious  experience  through  which  the 
Hebrew  people  passed.  Not  only  did  they  learn  the  lesson 
of  Amos  and  his  successors  on  the  moral  character  of 
Yahweh,  but — to  the  surprise  of  many  of  them — they  dis- 
covered that  their  removal  from  their  own  home  and  its 
destruction  did  not  put  an  end  to  their  relations  with  their 
God.  They  thought  they  had  left  Yahweh  behind  them, 
but  they  went  to  Babylon  and  they  found  that  He  was 
there,  and  were  thus  in  a  position  to  learn  the  further  lesson 
of  His  universality.  It  is  at  the  close  of  this  period  that 
for  the  first  time  the  monotheistic  message  rings  out  clear 
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and  unmistakable  in  the  utterances  of  "Deutero-l 
No  doubt  it  was  implicit  in  the  teaching  of  all  the  canonical 
prophets,  but  it  was  not  till  the  eve  of  the  Return  that  the 
final  deduction  was  drawn. 

Still  there  was  much  to  learn,  and  the  restored  community 
had  to  pass  through  bitter  times  before  they  began  to  take 
hold  of  the  idea  of  the  life  after  death.  But  they  did  take 
hold  of  it,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  reached  the  point 
beyond  which  the  national  and  personal  spiritual  life  of 
Israel  could  go  no  further.  Judaism  attained  the  utmost 
development  possible  to  it  and  was  beginning  to  decline 
into  mere  Rabbinic  legalism  when  God  stepped  in  and 
gathered  all  that  was  real,  permanent  and  universal  in 
Jewish  faith  into  the  new  and  complete  expression  of  Him- 
self in  Jesus. 

From  this  it  follows  that  Jesus  was  not  an  isolated  pheno- 
menon on  the  stage  of  human  history.     He  is  to  be 
plained  and  understood  in  the  light  of  that  growing  kn 
ledge  of  God  which  is  enshrined  for  us  in  the  pages  of  t  ho 
Old  Testament.     He  took  much  for  granted  which  He  could 
not  have  taken  for  granted  in  Greece  or  in  India.     Tl 
were  basic  doctrines  to  which  He  never  needed  to  call 
attention,  because  they  were  assumed  in  the  minds  of  ifi- 
hearers  as  well  as  in  His  own.     There  was  a  fundamental 
attitude  which  did  not  need  to  be  explicitly  stated,  because 
it  was  implicit  in  the  very  fact  that  the  incarnate  God  was 
a  Jew.     It  is  inevitable  that  for  a  right  appreciation  of 
Jesus  these  doctrines  and  this  attitude  must  be  taken  i 
account.     Words  and  ideas  vary  their  meaning  with  th< 
background  and  history  of  the  thought  that  lies  behind 
them.     When  the  Greek  spoke  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
he  had  originally  a  suggestion  of  physical  ancestry  in  his 
mind.     When  Jesus  used  the  phrase  He  implied  a  moral 
relationship.    To  the  Hindu  mind  an  incarnation  of  God 
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may  be  the  very  antithesis  of  righteousness  ;  it  is  impossible 
to  associate  ethical  imperfection  with  the  idea  of  Christ. 

There  is  perhaps  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  Christian 
ministry  in  the  last  generation  somewhat  lost  sight  of  these 
important  facts.  Probably  there  have  been  few  periods 
of  similar  length  in  which  so  much  has  been  done  to 
develop  the  picture  of  Jesus.  He  is  clearer  to  us  and 
means  more  to  us  to-day  than  to  any  earlier  time.  But 
there  has  arisen  a  tendency  to  decry  the  Old  Testament 
and  to  discourage  its  study.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  a  certain  number  of  students  find  difficulty  with 
Hebrew.  And  no  translation  adequately  conveys  the 
inner  meaning  of  such  literature  as  that  of  the  old  Testa- 
ment, nor  will  the  expositions  which  may  be  found  in  modern 
commentaries,  admirable  as  many  of  them  are,  take  the 
place  of  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  original  text. l  Partly, 
too,  there  has  been  a  feeling  that  an  earlier  age  imported 
into  its  Christianity  much  from  the  Old  Testament  which 
was  certainly  not  Christian.  The  line  of  reasoning  has 
run  :  "  The  Old  Testament  was  and  is  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
ture ;  it  is  not  and  can  never  be  the  Christian  one.  Let 
us  therefore  concentrate  on  the  New  Testament  and  be 
prepared  to  see  in  the  Old  Testament  one  amongst  many 
bodies  of  religious  literature,  all  of  which  contain  some 
truth,  but  none  of  which  contains  the  truth."  It  has  even 
happened  that  a  missionary  of  liberal  tendencies  has  sought 
to  substitute  a  lesson  from  the  Upanishads  for  that  from  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church.  Need- 
less to  say,  he  was  unacquainted  with  Hebrew. 

Now  it  must  be  maintained  that  the  Old  Testament 
cannot  be  regarded  from  the  Christian  point  of  view  as  a  final 
revelation,  nor  would  any  serious  student  to-day  seek  to 

1  Cf.  W.  H.  Bennett,  "  On  the  Impossibility  of  Translating  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," EXPOSITOR,  May,  1918. 
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place  it  on  precisely  the  same  level  of  importance  as  the 
New.  If  we  had  to  choose  definitely  between  the  two, 
there  could  be  no  possible  ion.  Further,  it  must 

be  admitted  that  there  is  much  in  the  Old  Testament  that 
was  necessarily  temporary  and  evanescent.  No  one  would 
claim  to-day  that  Psalm  cix.  represents  the  true  Christian 
spirit — though  had  we  lived  through  the  days  of  Antioclnis 
Epiphanes  we  might  be  able  to  understand  and  willing  to 
condone.  And  Christianity  has  generally  been  I  to 

discard  the  legalism  of  the  older  dispensation,  though 
process  has  not  always  been  complete.    Even  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  by  Jesus  Himself  has  passed 
unnoticed,  though  the  apostolic  abandonment  of  the  sacri- 
ficial system  and  of  circumcision  has  been  accepted  almost 
from  the  first.     There  is  some  justification  for  the  revolt 
against  the  position  which  set  Moses  on  the  level  of  Christ 
as  a  lawgiver,  and  so  far  perverted  the  ethics  of  Jesus  as  to 
evolve  a  casuistic  system  of  morality,  mainly  based  on 
Pentateuch. 

But  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  us  to  hold  the  view  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  meant  so  much  to  the  Reformers 
and  the  Puritans.     If  ever  there  was  an  evidence  of  the 
work  of  the  living  Spirit  of  God  in  His  Church,  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  what — for  want  of  a  better  phrase — we  call  the 
Higher  Criticism.     This  is  not  the  work  of  one  indivi< 
There  are  no  names  which  stand  out  like  those  of  Lut 
Calvin  or  Zwingli.     It  has  been  a  steadily  growing  and  deep- 
( i ling  conviction,  coming  over  the  consecrated  scholar 
of  all  the  western  world  that  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be 
understood  and  interpreted  along  lines  which  are  wholly 
new,  till  Germany  is  probably  the  only  Protestant  con 
in  which  a  "  conservative  "  position  is  held  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  highest  scholarship.    There  have  been, 
doubtless,  many  mistakes    and    u  .       Progress 
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has  not  always  been  in  the  direct  line  and  not  infrequently 
an  attempt  at  a  forward  movement  has  led  only  down  a 
blind  alley.  Christian  scholars  and  thinkers  themselves 
have  not  always,  perhaps  not  often,  been  conscious  of  the 
goal  to  which  they  were  tending.  They  have  been  impelled 
by  a  sheer  passion  for  truth  which  has  driven  them,  fre- 
quently at  the  cost  of  frightful  spiritual  struggle  to  them- 
selves, to  break  loose  from  the  traditional  views  on  which 
the  faith  of  their  fathers  had  rested.  'Like  Abraham,  they 
have  heard  the  call  of  their  God  bidding  them  leave  their 
ancient  home  and  kindred,  and  have  gone  out  not  knowing 
whither  they  went.  And  to  us  of  the  present  generation 
it  has  been  given  to  see  with  unclouded  vision  the  country 
which  they  sought  in  all  ignorance  and  faith.  They  have 
laboured  and  we  have  entered  into  their  labours.  To  many 
in  their  day  it  seemed  that  they  were  undermining  the 
foundations  of  belief,  and  they  themselves  were  forced  back 
from  time  to  time  to  find  out  what  was  left  to  them  of  the 
old  spiritual  value  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To-day  it 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  what  was  left,  it  is  a  question  of 
what  has  been  won.  There  is  no  loss,  save  of  what  was 
weak  and  dangerous ;  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  immea- 
surable gain  in  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
methods  and  purposes  of  God  in  Revelation.  The  Old 
Testament  is  not  a  dead  thing,  the  instantaneous  utterance 
of  a  complete  scheme  of  religion,  formal,  inelastic  and  stag- 
nant ;  it  is  instinct  with  a  vitality  which  reveals  itself  in 
development  and  expansion,  in  the  power  to  grow  both 
intensively  and  extensively  towards  a  fuller  light  and  truth. 
It  is  no  longer  a  Law ;  it  is  a  Life. 

With  this  in  mind  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  much  of 
the  objection  to  the  Old  Testament  loses  its  force.  For  the 
objection  has  overlooked  one  fundamental  fact :  Jesus  was 
a  Jew.  He  came,  to  use  His  own  words,  to  complete  the 
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Law.  He  accepted  and  adopted  its  basis  as  His  own.  He 
made  no  express  protest  either  against  practical  poh •tlu-i-in 
or  theoretical  pantheism.  He  laid  no  stress  on  the  con- 
nexion between  religion  and  ethics.  He  in>i-ted  that  the 
righteousness  of  the  Pharisee  was  not  of  the  right  kind,  but 
assumed  that  righteousness  was  a  necessary  element  in 
religion.  With  these  assumptions  there  went  a  yet  de» 
one.  That  was  the  stress  on  personality  which  of  necessity 
lies  behind  both  morality  in  practice  and  monotheism  in 
theology.  It  is  perhaps  here  that  the  supreme  contri tui- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  to  Christianity  was  made. 

Whenever  the  Indo-European  mind  has  weighed 
anchor  and  sailed  out  into  the  ocean  of  metaphyaioft]  sp 
lation,  its  tendency  has  been  to  become  pantheistic.  The 
old  Ionic  philosophers  sought  to  reduce  all  phenomenona 
to  a  single  entity.  Plato  is  fundamentally  pant  hci -tic.  and 
that  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  not  a  few  of  us  prefer  Philo's 
Platonism  to  Plato's.  The  purest  illustration  of  Aryan 
thought  is  to  be  seen,  of  course,  in  the  Vedanta  philosophy, 
whose  orthodox  confession  of  faith  is  the  famous  "  Ekam  eba 
advityam  " — "  One  entity  exists  without  a  second."  And 
in  Hegel  and  some  more  modern  speculative  thinkers  one 
may  detect  the  same  tendency.  It  has  even  appeared  in 
Christian  thought  in  recent  years  in  the  so-called  New 
Theology.1  Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  last  resort  any 
pantheistic  theory  of  the  universe  must  end  in  a  denial 
of  personality  as  an  ultimate  reality.  It  is  in  this  point 
mainly  that  it  parts  company  with  an  idealism  such  as  that 
of  Philo  or  Berkeley.  It  follows  that  such  an  outlook, 
whilst  it  must  be  monistic  in  the  strictest  sense,  can  never 
be  monotheistic.  It  may  be  after  a  fashion  polyt 
and  Indian  thought  has  shown  how  the  two  ideas  may  be 

1  Similar  tendencies  may  be  observed  in  certain  developments  of  Islam 
nbu 
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combined  by  reducing  all  personality,  human  and  divine, 
to  the  same  level,  and  including  all  under  the  same  doc- 
trine of  Illusion.  Buddhism,  with  clearer  logic,  starting 
from  the  Hindu  philosophical  basis,  rejected  the  gods  in 
practice,  and  whilst  it  endeavoured  to  lay  stress  on  ethics, 
allowed  itself  to  become  in  strict  theory  an  atheistic  system. 
Yet  even  Buddhism  did  not  attain  to  complete  consis- 
tency, and  much  of  the  old  Hindu  weakness  clung  to  it. 
For  pantheism  can  never  be  logically  ethical.  Morality 
is  essentially  a  matter  of  the  will,  and  it  is  the  will  which  is 
the  centre  and  citadel  of  personality.  Without  a  funda- 
mental personal  basis  there  can  be  no  conception  of  ultimate 
righteousness.  That  is  necessarily  an  affair  of  persons, 
the  lower  morality  involving  the  relations  between  one 
human  person  and  others,  and  the  higher  morality  involving 
the  relation  between  human  persons  and  a  divine  one.  A 
pantheistic  system  must  lead  logically  in  the  long  run  to 
the  conclusion  that  nothing  matters  since  all  is  one  and 
indivisible.  In  so  far  as  Buddhism  and  other  pantheistic 
systems  achieve  an  ethic,  they  do  so  by  temporarily  abro- 
gating their  very  pantheism,  and  allowing  to  individual 
personality  an  unreal  or  evanescent  independence. 

The  Semitic  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  except  under  the 
strong  influence  of  contact  with  Indo-European  thought, 
lays  the  greatest  stress  on  personality.  Gods  and  men 
were  alike  real,  and  were  to  be  regarded  as  ultimate 
realities.  It  was  only  on  such  a  basis  that  an  ethical  mono- 
theism could  be  built.  And  the  whole  of  Jewish  theology, 
all  that  developing  revelation  of  God  which  comes  to  us  from 
the  Old  Testament,  has  this  same  stress  on  personality.  The 
conception  of  God  is  essentially  that  of  a  person.  His 
great  characteristics,  His  love,  His  justice  and  the  like, 
are  only  possible  with  this  basis.  The  conception  of  man's 
relation  to  Him  is  essentially  personal.  Sin,  as  presented 

VOL.  xvi.  29 
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by  the  Hebrew  prophet,  would  be  impossible  under  any 
pantheistic  system.  Forgiveness  is  essentially  a  personal 
matter  between  God  and  man.  Human  justice,  human 
mercy,  human  love,  are  only  valid  on  the  supposition  of 
genuine  human  personality.  Without  this  there  is  no  true 
Ethic  possible. 

Now  these  are  examples  of  the  heritage  which  Chiv 
received  from  Judaism.  The  ideas  which  involve  them 
are  not  so  much  stated  in  the  New  Testament — especially 
by  Jesus — as  assumed.  And  yet  they  lie  at  the  very  root 
of  the  Christian  revelation.  The  Christian  Incarnation  is 
that  of  a  personal  God.  The  Christian  view  of  sin  is  that 
of  revolt  of  persons  against  a  person.  The  Christian  view  of 
the  Atonement  is  that  of  reconciliation  between  persons 
who  have  been  separated  by  the  action  and  attitude  of  one 
of  them.  These  things  are  all  essential  to  the  understanding 
of  Jesus  and  His  Gospel.  Not  once  but  many  times  has  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  West  shown  the  danger  to  which 
it  would  have  been  exposed  but  for  this  intense  belief  in 
personality  as  the  fundamental  reality.  It  has  become 
clear  again  and  again  that  the  true  defence  against 
danger  lies  in  the  absorption  and  assumption  of  those  ideas 
which  were  absorbed  and  assumed  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
that  community  in  whose  midst  Jesus  made  His  appeara 
But  as  surely  as  that  safeguard  is  neglected,  the  we> 
mind  tends  to  introduce  pantheistic  elements,  with  their 
subtle  attractiveness  and  their  insidious  undermining 
both  of  the  monotheism  and  of  the  ethic  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  the  Christian  revelation.  But  for  the  comparative 
neglect  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  could  have  been  no  "  New 
Theology."  It  i>  widely  felt  to-day  that  the  Chun 
to  restate  her  position  and  to  revise  her  creeds.  If  and 
when  she  does  so,  she  must  be  on  the  watch  lest  she  allow 
herself  to  be  cheated  of  her  inheritance  and  fin* 
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forgetting  the  process  of  evolution  which  made  her  faith 
at  all  possible.  She  must  read  and  know  her  Old  Testament 
as  well  as  her  New  Testament,  and  read  it  and  know  it  in 
the  fresh  light  which  the  consecrated  research  of  the  last 
century  has  thrown  thereon.  She  must  remember  that 

Jesus  was  a  Jew. 

T.  H.  ROBINSON. 


ST.  CYPRIAN,  BISHOP  AND  MARTYR: 
His  PLACE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

WHEN  we  consider  the  influence  that  St.  Cyprian  exercised 
upon  Catholic  thought  and  upon  the  history  of  the  Church, 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  importance  of  making  ourselves 
acquainted  with  his  opinions,  ecclesiastical  and  theological, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  that  influence  was 
healthy,  and  whether  it  was  justified.  Of  Cyprian  the  man 
I  am  not  going  to  speak.  I  honour  him,  nay,  I  love  him, 
as  a  man  who  laid  down  his  life  for  Christ  and  His  Church. 
I  believe  that  his  retirement  in  the  first  hour  of  danger  was 
due,  not  to  fear,  but  to  solicitude  for  the  flock  committed 
to  him,  and  to  whom  his  life  was  so  precious.  When  his 
hour  was  come,  and  he  could  no  longer,  with  any  sense  of 
honour  or  duty,  remain  in  concealment,  he  faced  the  martyr's 
death  with  notable  courage.  What  I  have  set  before  myself 
in  undertaking  to  write  this  paper  is  to  try  and  estimate 
what,  ideally,  his  influence  should  have  been ;  and  this, 
I  think  we  can  best  do  by  contemplating  him  as  ecclesiastic, 
theologian,  interpreter  of  Scripture,  and  controversialist. 

I.     Ecclesiastic. 

Cyprian  is  certainly  among  the  outstanding  figures  in 
the  history  of  episcopacy  ;  perhaps  it  might  be  said  with 
truth  that  he  occupies  a  pre-eminent  place  in  that  history. 
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In  comparing  his  views  of  the  Christian  ministry  with 
those  of  his  predecessors,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
degree  of  novelty  that  characterised  his  opinions.  Thus, 
for  example,  Professor  Gwatkin  tells  us  that  his  theory 
of  the  Christian  ministry  was  new.  Dr.  Bigg,  on  the  other 
hand,  fails  to  recognise  the  novelty.  "  What  is  character- 
istic of  Cyprian,"  he  says,  "  is  merely  the  zeal  with  which 
he  spurs  his  theory."  He  points  out  that  Clement  of  Rome, 
writing  probably  before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  recog- 
nises the  analogy,  so  dear  to  Cyprian,  between  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  ministry  ;  that  Ignatius  held  views  of  episcopal 
authority  little  less  pronounced  than  those  of  Cyprian  ; 
that  Tertullian,  of  whom  Cyprian  speaks  as  his  "  master," 
and  Hippolytus,  his  younger  contemporary,  use  sacerdotal 
terms  of  the  Christian  ministry.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong 
if  we  say  that  Cyprian  formulated  and  developed,  on  parti- 
cular lines,  a  monarchical  and  sacerdotal  conception  of 
episcopacy  that  had  already  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  Church  before,  and  in,  his  time.  Monarchical  episco- 
pacy had  its  champions  before  Cyprian  in  Ignatius,  Irenseus, 
Tertullian,  but  Cyprian  claimed  for  the  bishop  a  position 
of  importance  and  authority  that  had  no  precedent.  "If," 
to  quote  from  Bishop  Lightfoot,  "  with  Ignatius,  the 
bishop  is  the  centre  of  Christian  unity,  if,  with  Irenaeus, 
he  is  the  depositary  of  the  apostolic  tradition,  with  Cyprian 
he  is  the  absolute  vice-gerent  of  Christ  in  things  spiritual." 

Similarly  in  regard  to  the  sacerdotal  authority  with  which 
Cyprian  invested  the  episcopal  office.  The  development 
of  this  principle  was  a  marked  feature  of  his  time;  but 
he  himself  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  zeal 
and  determination  with  which  he  upheld  it.  It  was  at  the 
close  of  the  second  century  that  the  sacerdotal  term  tepefa, 
or  sacerdos,  was  introduced.  "If,"  says  Lightfoot,  "Ter- 
tullian and  Origen  are  still  hovering  on  the  border,  Cyprian 
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has  boldly  transferred  himself  into  the  new  domain."  Dr. 
Hort,  you  may  remember,  emphasises  the  enormous  changes 
that  came  over  the  official  ministry  of  the  Church  between 
A.D.  150  and  250.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Cyprian  contributed 
more  to  establish  those  changes  than  any  other  individual 
leader.  His  episcopate  lasted  from  248  to  258,  the  year  of 
his  martyrdom. 

What  then  were  his  views  of  the  episcopal  office  as  shown 
in  his  writings  ? 

The  name  of  Cyprian  is  associated  with  the  doctrine 
of  apostolic  succession  in  its  extremest  development,  and 
there  are  few  portions  of  his  writings  in  which  it  is  not 
conspicuous.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  that  is  before  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  there  was  a  doctrine  of  apostolic 
succession,  and  one  to  which  no  exception  could  be  taken, 
a  doctrine,  indeed,  which  was  forced  upon  the  Church  by 
time  and  circumstance.  The  apostles  and  "  apostolic 
men  "  were  dead  ;  the  Lord  had  not  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tion of  primitive  Christianity  by  returning  in  glory  ;  the 
fundamentals  of  the  faith  were  being  denied  by  false 
teachers.  It  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  Church's 
existence,  much  more  to  her  well-being,  that  there  should  be 
a  regular  and  authoritatively  appointed  ministry.  What 
then  could  be  regarded  as  a  satisfying  condition  for  such 
appointments  ?  The  chief  requirement  was  that  every 
bishop,  in  whose  hands  lay  the  power  of  ordaining  elders 
and  ministers,  should  be  in  a  line  of  direct  descent  from  the 
apostles  and  apostolic  men,  who,  in  the  first  days,  founded 
the  Church  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Daughter  churches 
must  be  supplied  with  ministers  ordained  to  their  office 
by  those  who  had  received  regular,  and  therefore  valid, 
ordination,  and  were  thus  directly  connected  with  the 
apostles  themselves.  What  other  guarantee  could  there 
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be  for  transmitting  the  apostolic  Scriptures  and  the  apos- 
tolic   creed  ?     Clement    of    Rome,    Hegesippus,    Irenaeus, 
Tertullian,  in  this  sen-e,  emphasise  the  importance  of  apos- 
tolic succession.     This  early  and  original  doctrine  of  succes- 
sion, however,  was  very  different  from  that  of  which  Cyp 
became  the  exponent  and  champion.     The  view  that  he 
adopted  was,  indeed,  so  to  speak,  in  the  air  before  he  gave 
such  uncompromising  expression  to  it ;  but  he  was  the  first 
to  claim,  not  merely,  as  Irenaeus,  Tertullian  and  others 
had  done,  that  he,  as  bishop,  stood  in  a  relation  of  ec( 
astical  succession  to  the  apostles,  but  that  he  was  t 
veritable  successor.     He  advanced  this  claim  with  no  uncer- 
tain voice,  and  it  is  at  once  clear  that  he  has  revolution 
the  conception  of  apostolic  succession  as  held  in  em 
days. 

The  following  words  from  the  thirty-third  Epistle  put 
thoughts  on  apostolic  succession  in  a  clear  light.     "Our 
Lord,  whose  precepts  and  admonitions  we  ought  to  obsc 
describing   the   honour   of   a   bishop   (mark   those   words) 
and  the  order  of  his  Church,  speaks  in  the  Gospel,  and  says 
to  Peter,  '  I  say  unto  thee,  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
rock  will  I  build  my  Church,' "  etc.     Our  Lord,  you  \\  ill 
observe,    according    to   Cyprian's    interpretation,    is    1 
describing  the  honour  of  a  bishop.     I  might  quote  largely 
from  his  writings  in  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  passage  ; 
but  time  and  space  forbid.     To   this  commit  St. 

Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  18,  19)  Cyprian  returns  again  and  again  ; 
upon  it  he  bases  the  jus  divinum  of  the  episcopal  office. 
He  appeals,  indeed,  to  Matthew  xvii.  18  and  to  John  xx 
in  support  of  his  claim  to  be  the  successor  of  the  apostles, 
but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  rests  the  whole  weight 
of  his  theory  upon  Christ's  commission  to  St.  Peter 
as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew;  and  it  is  to  be  carefully 
observed  e  makes  no  attempt  to  find  support  in 
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apostolic  writings  for  his  teaching  on  the  apostolic  suc- 
cession. Where,  we  may  ask,  would  he  have  found  it  ? 

Repeatedly,  in  his  writings,  Cyprian  urges  the  contention 
that  heresies  originate  in  disloyalty  to  the  bishop,  which  is 
nothing  short  of  disloyalty  to  Christ ;  thus,  in  his  own 
characteristic  way,  reasserting  the  principle  maintained  by 
Irenaeus,  that  the  bishop  is  the  depositary  of  the  apostolic 
tradition.  Epistle  lix.  :  "  For  neither  have  heresies  arisen, 
nor  have  schisms  originated  from  any  other  source  than  from 
this,  that  God's  priest  (i.e.  bishop)  is  not  obeyed,  nor  do  they 
consider  that  there  is  one  person,  for  the  time,  priest  in 
the  Church,  and  for  the  time  judge  in  the  stead  of  Christ." 
The  wickedness  and  danger  of  opposition  to  the  bishop  is 
illustrated  and  enforced  throughout  his  writings  from  the 
history  of  Korah  and  his  company,  and  he  quotes  with  weari- 
some reiteration  Deuteronomy  xvii.  12:  "The  man  that 
will  do  presumptuously,  and  will  not  hearken  unto  the 
priest  that  standeth  to  minister  there  before  the  Lord  thy 
God,  or  unto  the  judge,  even  that  man  shall  die." 

Cyprian  claims,  indeed,  for  the  bishop  little  short  of  auto- 
cracy. In  theory  he  is  ready  to  do  as  his  predecessors  have 
done  and  consult  with  the  clergy  and  the  plebs,  but  in 
practice  he  disowns  any  such  obligation.  The  bishop,  in 
his  opinion,  possessed  the  powers  of  the  ministry  in  all  their 
completeness.  In  the  words  of  Harnack,  "  the  bishop  was 
not  only  dux,  dominus,  rex,  judex,  but  primarily  pastor, 
magister,  sacerdos.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  was  never  called 
SaiTrjp  ;  this  is  very  significant ;  there  were  still  limits." 
This  fulness  of  ministerial  power  included  the  charismatic 
gift,  which  entitled  him  to  look  for  special  guidance  and 
inspiration,  qualifying  him  to  act  on  his  own  initiative  and 
authority. 

Not  that  Cyprian  claims  for  the  bishop  absolute  and 
irresponsible  power.  His  sacerdotium  could  be  annulled 
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and  taken  from  him  on  account  of  heresy,  schism,  or  con- 
duct  unworthy   of   the   episcopal   office.     The    "  indelible 
priesthood  "  was  no  part  of   his  teaching ;    and  in  t 
though  opposed  by  his  contemporary  Calixtus  of    Rome, 
he  was  in  agreement  with  the  traditional  view  of  the  Church. 
Cyprian  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  identity  of  M- his  in  and 
heresy,  basing  his  decision  on  the  history  of  Korah  and  his 
company.     The  subject  occupies  a  very  prominent  ]>' 
in  his  writings,  being  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  N< 
tian  controversy.     In  judging  of  Cyprian's  course  of  action 
on  this  matter,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  had  to  ! 
peculiar  and  difficult  circumstances,  and  to  deal   wi 
novel   problem   in  the   history   of   the  Church.     1 
schism  had  been  associated  and  identified  with  some  deli 
heresy,  especially,  for  a  great  part  of  the  second  century, 
with  various  forms  of  gnosticism.     The  serious  and  widely 
spreading  schism    of    Novatian    had  nothing  to  do  with 
doctrine.     His  followers   had  separated  from  the  Bi 
of  Rome,  and  had  elected  their  own  bishop,  on  a  question 
of     discipline — namely,     whether    the    lapsed    could,    or 
could  not,  be  readmitted  to  Church-fellowship  after  aj 

v  ;    and  the  practical  question  with  which  Cyprian  had 
to  deal,  was  whether  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  No- 
vatian's  schismatic  fold  should  be  re-baptized  on  entering 
the  true  Church,  of  which  Cyprian  himself  was  the  leading 
representative  in  Africa.     Cyprian,  taking  his  stand  on  the 
principle  that  baptism  could  only  be  a  reality  when  accom- 
panied with  full  and  entire  faith  of  giver  and  n  > 
principle  which  would  be  fatal  to   the  prnctiee  of   i 
baptism,  in-i<ted  on  an  affirmative  answer,  in  c- 
to  the  negative  d  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

I  am  not  going  to  plunge  into  the  labyrinth  of  the  Nova- 
tian controversy  ;  if  I  did  so,  should  I  ever  emerge  fn  >m  it  *. 
I  only  call  attention  to  the  most  important  feature  of 
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conflict,  namely,  that  Cyprian's  decision  against  the  validity 
of  schismatical  and  heretical  baptism  was  reversed  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  Church.  We  rejoice  in  that  final 
decision,  in  the  triumph  of  a  spirit  of  toleration,  but  we  must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  Cyprian  not  only  had  the  powerful 
voice  of  Tertullian,  but  also  the  general  voice  of  antiquity, 
on  his  side  in  this  question,  which  was  finally  decided  for 
the  Church  by  the  authority  of  Augustine,  who  contended 
that  the  sacraments  derive  their  efficacy  not  from  the  human 
agent,  but  from  Christ,  as  the  only  source  of  grace  and 
power — an  argument  which  he  applied  even  to  the  sacra- 
ments of  confirmation  and  holy  orders.  In  other  words, 
the  demands  of  Christian  unity  were  felt  by  him  to  be 
stronger  than  ecclesiastical  rule  and  precedent.  In  view  of 
the  violent  and  abusive  language  that  Cyprian  used  in  respect 
of  those  who  differed  from  him,  it  comes  as  a  relief  to  learn 
that  he  did  not  carry  his  bitterness  and  opposition  to  the 
point  of  breaking  with  them.  We  can  hardly  say  that 
Stephen  of  Rome  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage  agreed  to  differ 
on  the  subject,  but.  at  least,  they  agreed  not  to  excommuni- 
cate each  other  ;  "  Cyprian  refused  to  be  bound  by  the 
fetters  he  had  forged  for  himself."  It  is  al^o  a  relief  to 
know  that,  according  to  Novatian,  the  lapsed,  if  penitent, 
might  trust  in  the  mercies  of  God,  which  go  beyond  His 
covenant,  though  they  could  never  recover  their  Christian 
status  in  this  life. 

As  the  vice-gerent  of  Christ,  Cyprian  held  himself  to  be 
above  criticism  ;  to  criticise  and  censure  him  was  to  criticise 
and  censure  Christ  and  God.  I  can  only  pause  to  substan- 
tiate this  statement  by  one  or  two  quotations.  Thus  in 
Ep.  Ixvi.  :  ''You  constitute  yourself  a  judge  of  God 
and  of  Christ,  who  says  to  the  apostles,  and  thereby  to  all 
chief  rulers,  who,  by  vicarious  ordination,  succeed  to  the 
apostles  :  '  he  that  heareth  you  heareth  Me,  and  he  that 
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heareth  Me  heareth  Him  that  sent  Me.' '  In  Cyprian's 
thought  a  deacon's  disobedience  to  his  bishop  find- 
parallel  in  a  bishop's  disobedience  to  God.  His  exact  words 
are  as  follows  :  "  If  we  may  dare  anything  against  God  who 
makes  bishops,  deacons  may  also  dare  against  us  by  whom 
they  are  made." 

A  more  or  less  new  claim  that  Cyprian  made  in  his  capacity 
as  a  bishop  was  that  he  represented  Christ  in  His  high- 
priestly  office.  I  say  more  or  less  new,  because  his  pi  < 
cessor  and  "  master,"  Tertullian,  had  given  the  title  of 
summus  sacerdos  to  the  bishop,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
strongly  and  systematically  insisting  upon  the  priesthood 
of  the  laity.  Cyprian,  as  is  well  known,  held  that  the 
Economy  of  the  Jewish  Church  is  reproduced  in  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  This  conception  may  have  been  sug- 
gested to  his  mind  by  analogies  between  the  two  dispensa- 
tions indicated  in  the  first  epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corin- 
thian Church.  Cyprian  nowhere  attempts  to  substantiate 
his  theory  from  Scripture,  but  appears  to  have  regarded 
it  from  the  first  as  axiomatic  truth,  that  the  bishop  is  the 
direct  successor  to  the  high-priest ;  "  it  is  assumed  rather 
than  argued."  Strangely  enough,  and  with  great  incon- 
sistency, the  priest,  as  distinct  from  the  high-pi! 
is  unrepresented  in  Cyprian's  ecclesiastical  system,  for  in 
that  system  the  presbyter  represents,  not  the  priest,  but  the 
Levite.  It  is  significant  that  Cyprian  does  not  invest  the 
presbyterate  with  the  priesthood  ;  and  when  the  presb\ 
as  of  course  he  constantly  did,  celebrated,  he  did  so,  not 
in  his  own  right,  but  as  the  bishop's  delegate.  Cyprian 
very  seldom,  perhaps  never,  uses  the  word  sacerdos  for 
one  but  a  bishop  ;  the  collegium  sacerdotah  is  the  collective 
episcopate. 

At  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  Tertullian  and  Cypi 
the  bishop  would  have  shrunk  from  assuming  the  title  of 
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high -priest,  that  title  being  reserved  for  our  Lord  ;  and  it  is 
important  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  Cyprian's  teaching,  the 
title,  as  belonging  to  the  bishop,  never  became  established. 
That  he  was  in  any  way  the  delegate  and  representative 
of  the  people  in  their  sacerdotal  character  was  no  part  of 
his  thought  or  teaching  ;  he  represented  God  to  the  congre- 
gation, not  the  congregation  to  God  ;  and  I  doubt  whether 
any  passage  in  his  writings  could  be  quoted  emphasising 
the  common  and  collective  priesthood  of  the  Church,  which 
was  so  prominent  in  the  teaching  of  his  predecessors, 
not  excluding  Tertullian. 

Cyprian,  as  is  well  known,  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
unity  of  the  episcopate  ;  and  this  unity  of  the  episcopate, 
as  representing  and  reproducing  the  apostolic  office  age  after 
age,  involves  the  equality  of  all  bishops.  For  reasons  that 
I  have  not  time  to  go  into  Cyprian  concedes  a  certain  degree 
of  primacy  to  the  See  of  Rome  ;  not,  however,  such  a  degree 
as,  in  any  way,  to  constitute  the  Bishop  of  Rome  arbiter 
or  even  head  of  the  visible  Church.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  he  firmly  opposed  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  notably 
in  the  Novatian  dispute  over  baptism.  The  Bishop  of 
Rome  was  primus  inter  pares,  nothing  more.  Each  bishop, 
according  to  Cyprian,  is  responsible  for  his  own  diocese  ; 
he  is  independent  of  other  bishops,  and  gives  account  of 
his  stewardship  to  God  only.  Archbishop  Benson  sums  up 
the  position  of  the  Cyprianic  bishop  in  the  following  words  : 
"  A  bishop  could  not  resist  the  voice  of  his  fellow-bishops 
without  hardihood,  but,  if  he  did,  he  was  unassailable, 
unless  viciousness  or  false  doctrine  were  patent  in  his  life 
or  teaching." 

Irenseus,  writing  about  A.D.  180,  uses  the  terms  presbyter 
and  episcopus  as  interchangeable  (as  indeed  does  Clement 
of  Alexandria  twenty  years  later),  but,  while  he  constantly 
speaks  of  a  bishop  as  a  presbyter,  he  never  speaks  of  a 
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presbyter  as  a  bishop.  Nor,  indeed,  had  Cyprian  quite 
broken  with  the  traditional  relation  of  the  bishop  to  the 
presbyterate.  Not  infrequently  he  designates  himself  as 
compresbyterus,  thus,  perhaps  unconsciously,  confirming  the 
indisputable  truth  that  the  episcopate  was  created  out  of 
the  presbyterate ;  a  truth  which  Ambrosiaster,  whom 
Lightfoot  identifies  with  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  puts  in  a  nut- 
shell :  "  Every  bishop  is  a  presbyter,  but  every  presbyter 
is  not  a  bishop  ;  for  he  is  bishop  who  is  first  among  the 
presbyters."  If  Cyprian  had  paid  more  heed  to  St.  Peter's 
claim  to  be  o-uMTrpeo-^repo?  (I.  v.  1)  he  would  have  avoided 
the  snare,  into  which  he  unquestionably  fell,  of  neglecting 
St.  Peter's  caution  against  lording  it  over  God's  heritage,  and 
magnifying  his  office  in  a  sense  that  would  have  been 
abhorrent  to  St.  Paul. 

To  Cyprian,  as  Archbishop  Benson  says,  it  was  incon- 
ceivable that  the  Church  could  ever  have  carried  itself  on, 
or  subsisted  without  its  episcopal  order  ;  but  as  we  listen  to 
his  confident  assertion  that  "  the  bishop  is  in  the  Church  and 
the  Church  in  the  bishop/'  it  must  strike  one  as  remarkable 
that  there  are  few,  if  any,  traces  of  episcopal  government 
in  the  Churches  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century,  that  even  a  century  later 
the  Alexandrian  Church  was,  strictly  speaking,  more 
presbyterian  than  episcopal ;  moreover,  that  much  un- 
certainty hangs  over  the  episcopal  succession  at  Rome 
itself  for  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the  last  of 
the  Apostles. 

In  connexion  with  the  development  of  Cyprian's  concep- 
tion of  the  episcopal  office,  by  which  a  strictly  limited 
monarchy  was  transformed  into  little  short  of  a  despotism, 
we  cannot  overlook  the  prejudicial  effect  of  his  teaching 
(especially  as  touching  the  exclusive  priesthood  of  the 
bishop)  in  separating  the  episcopate  from  the  lower  r 
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of  the  clergy  and  from  the  laity,  thus  reducing  the 
effective  power  of  clergy  and  laity  alike  in  the  organisation 
of  the  Church. 

One  more  word  before  passing  to  Cyprian  the  theologian. 
As  the  uncompromising  champion  of  that  doctrine  of 
apostolic  succession  which,  from  his  time,  more  and  more 
moulded  ecclesiastical  thought,  can  it  be  denied  that  he 
did  much  towards  closing  the  door  of  the  Church  against 
those  who  deny  no  fundamental  article  of  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  ?  for  it  will,  I  think,  be  agreed  that  the 
non-validity  of  other  than  episcopal  orders  is  a  chief, 
if  not  the  chief  hindrance  to  a  spirit  and  policy  of  union 
between  many  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which 
refuse  allegiance  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

II.  Cyprian,  theologian. 

In  all  that  I  say  on  this  subject  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
his  own  statements,  not  pausing  to  compare  his  views  with 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  a  task  far  beyond  my  powers, 
even  if  my  time  were  unlimited  ;  but  not  without  an  attempt 
to  give  some  idea  of  his  relation,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
primitive  apostolic  Church,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  Church, 
yet  unborn,  of  the  middle  ages.  I  shall  try  to  show  that, 
while  holding  fast  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian 
faith,  there  was  much  in  his  belief  and  teaching  that  very 
strongly  savours  of  superstition. 

And  first  as  to  his  sacrificial  view  of  the  Eucharist.  In 
proportion  as  the  sacrificial  character  of  this  sacrament 
was  emphasised,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  sacerdotal  nature 
of  the  ministry,  with  the  bishop  as  its  head  and  representa- 
tive, should  assume  increasing  prominence.  Nor,  I  think, 
will  it  be  questioned  that  Cyprian's  sacerdotalism  was  an 
advance  on  that  of  his  predecessors,  an  advance  even  on 
that  of  Tertullian,  whose  views  he  accepted  on  many 
questions  ;  for  Tertullian's  view  of  eucharistic  sacrifice 
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never,  probably,  went  beyond  that  of  prayer  and  pi; 
Sacerdotal  language,  strictly  speaking,  is  absent  from  the 
writings  of  the  Church  to  the  time  of  Hippolytus  and  Cyprian  ; 
and  it  is  significant  that  the  development  of  sacerdotalism 
should  have  so  exactly  synchronised  with  the  introduction 
of  a  new  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession. 

Cyprian's  treatment  of  the  Holy  Communion  is  throughout 
writings  emphatically  sacerdotal.     In  the  it   of 

his  letters  sacerdotium,  altar  e,  sacrificio,  indicate  princi 
fundamental  to  his  scheme  of  faith  and  doctrine.     "  The 
Lord's  passion  is  the  sacrifice  we  offer,"  is  a  character* 
statement.     Deservire  altar i   et   sacrificia   cekbrare    is    the 
distinctive  work  of  the  bishop.     In  the  language  he  uses 
on  this  subject  it  might  be  difficult  to  detect  any  definite 
anticipation    of    the    doctrine    of    transubstantiation,    but 
there  was  much  in  his  teaching  to  encourage  a  material  i 
conception  of  the  sacrament,  and  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  as  represci 
by  Cyprian,  had  consciously,  or  unconsciously,  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  "  mystery  "-religions     and  the  saerifieial 
systems  of  paganism. 

This  superstitious  and  materialistic  view  of  the  ordinance 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  from  the  treatise  De  Lo/ 
He  is  giving  several  instances,  some  from  his  own  experie 
of  the  effects  of  reception  of  the  elements,  or  attempts  to 
receive,  by  the  unworthy.     I  select  two,  following 
translation:    "Another  woman,   when   <he  tried   with  un- 
worthy hands  to  open  her  box,  in   which  was  the  holy 
[body]  of  the  Lord,  was  deterred,  by  fire  rising  fron 
from  daring  to  touch  it"  (here  you  have  an  early  n« 
of  reservation  in   its   most    inn  d  and  supe; 

form).  "  And  when  one,"  Cyprian  continues,  "  who  was 
himself  denied,  dared  with  the  rest  to  receive  secretly  a 
part  of  the  saci  l»y  the  priest,  he  could  not 
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eat  or  handle  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  but  found  in  his  hands, 
when  opened,  a  cinder.  Thus  by  the  experience  of  on 
was  shown  that  the  Lord  withdraws  when  He  is  denied; 
nor  does  that  which  is  received  benefit  the  undeserving 
for  salvation,  since  saving  grace  is  changed  by  the  departure 
of  the  sanctity  into  a  cinder."  Observe  the  grossly  material- 
istic conception  of  the  Lord  withdrawing  from  the  conse- 
crated bread,  and  the  consequent  change  of  bread  to  a 
cinder. 

It  is,  perhaps,  significant  that  it  is  in  the  writings  of 
Cyprian  that  we  have  the  first  notice  of  child-communion, 
though  it  does  not  follow  that  this  was  an  innovation  of 
his  own  time,  or  even  a  practice  of  very  recent  introduction. 

I  cannot  deal  with  the  details  of  Cyprian's  teaching  on 
the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  but  in  order  to  indicate  thr 
mystical  and  allegorical  spirit  (I  was  going  to  say  the  spirit 
of  exaggerated  symbolism)  in  which  he  approached  the 
subject,  I  may  draw  your  attention  to  his  fondness  for 
representing  the  wine  as  the  blood  of  Christ,  whilst  the 
water,  with  which  it  is  mingled,  is  the  worshipping  people. 
"  When  the  water  is  mingled  with  the  wine,  the  people 
is  made  one  with  Christ."  So  he  expresses  this  view  on 
which  he  dwells  at  considerable  length. 

What  we  may  term  the  principle  of  the  requiem  mass  was  in 
full  operation  in  the  time  of  Cyprian.  This  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  his  teaching  and  practice:  e.g.,  "  We  always  offer 
sacrifices  for  them  (i.e.  those  who  have  won  the  martyr's 
crown)  as  often  as  we  celebrate  the  passion."  In  the 
case  of  one  Geminius  Victor,  a  deacon,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  ecclesiastical  law,  Cyprian  forbids 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

We  know  so  little  on  the  subject  of  exorcism  as  practised 
in  the  early  Church  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  set  down  the 
experience  and  utterances  of  Cyprian  on  this  point  alto- 
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icr  to  superstition  and  delusion.     We  may  note  the 
that  in    his    letter  to  Demetrianus,  a  persecutor  of  the 
Church,  he  appeals  with  confidence  to  the  power  of 
exorcist,  as  an  evidence  for  the  divine  authority  and 
of  the  Church.     He  had  already  dealt  with  the 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Vanity  of  Idols,  where  he  drM-rilx^  th»- 
evil  spirits,   when  challenged  by  the  exorcist,  depar 
from  those  of  whom  they  have  taken  possession,  "  howling, 
groaning,  entreating,  confessing  whence  they  can  These 

last  words  are  important  as  they  refer  to  that  part  of  tin 
context  which  indicates  that  the  writer  accepted  the  widely 
spread  superstition  that  these  evil  spirits  lurked  under 
statues  and  consecrated  images  of  heathen  worship  ;    for  it 
was  a  popular  belief  in  the  Church  that,  by  some  power  of 
what  we  should  call  "  black   magic,"  daemonia  were  e 
jielled  to  inhabit  the  statues  of  an  idol  temple. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether,  in  the  time  of  Cyprian 
had  been  con>tii  uted  a  separate  order  .  there  is  no  qu 
however,  as  to  the  profound  reverence  in   which   he  held 
the  person  of  the  professed  virgin.     It  is  notorious  tha* 

tment  of   the  subject  of   virgin-   and   their  betrothal 
to  Christ  was  a  decided  step  towaidi  the  elaborate  c 
monial  by  whieh,  in  times  not  far  distant  from   \\\<  own, 

>man,  on  taking  the  veil, was  espou  •  <1  to  Christ.     Tertul- 
lian  had  prepared  the  way  for  Cyprian  by  an  exprcs>ion  in 
his   treatise  on   the  Veiling  of   Virgins,   nupsvsti  Christo. 
Cyprian,    in    urging    the   same    point,    sometimes    adopts 
phrases  and  uses  arguments,  which  justly  give  offence  by 
what  one  can  but  term  a  fleshly  realism.     From  Tertui 
he  also  accepted  the  belief  that  rirginit; 
in  dignity  of  the  married  state.  ing  ()f  the  reward 

i ait hf ill.  he  says,  addressing  the  virgins  of  his  own  d 
"  The  first  fruit  for  the  martyrs  is  a  hundredfold,  the  second 

>urs,  sixtyfold."    Again,  "  In  that  you  continue  chaste 
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virgins  you  are  equal  to  the  angels  of  God.'*  But  then-  is 
no  attempt  at  proof  from  Scripture.  In  the  same  spirit, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Dress  of  Virgins,  he  says,  "  The  glori- 
ous fruitfulness  of  Mother  Church  rejoices  by  tlu'ir  DP 
and  in  them  abundantly  flourishes  ;  and  in  proportion  n  B 
a  copious  virginity  is  added  to  her  number,  so  much  the 
more  it  increases  the  joy  of  the  Mother." 

An  extremely  important  part  of  Cyprian's  theological 
teaching  remains  to  be  noticed,  namely,  his  doctrine  of 
merit ;     and    here    again    he    is    indebted    to    Tertullian. 
Cyprian's  teaching  on  the  subject  is  found  in  his  treatise 
on     Works    and    Alms.     I    have    not    time    to    quote    at 
length  from  this  treatise,  which  a  thorough  treatment  of  the 
subject  would  demand,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  give 
an  abstract  of  what  Dr.  Bethune-Baker  has  written  in  his 
Introduction   to   the   Early  History   of    Christian   Doctrine. 
Cyprian  followed  Tertullian  in    the    conception    of    the 
doctrine  of  merit.     Tertullian's  conception  of  merit  is  based 
on  the  idea  that  in  some  spheres  of  life  and  conduct  God 
imposes  no  law  on  men.    God's  will  is  not  in  all  things  im- 
posed.    He  permits  things  that  He  does  not  will.    Man  is 
therefore  free,  either  to  avail  himself  of  this  permission 
(indulgentia)  and  follow  his  own  natural  inclinations  in 
many  things,  or  to  forgo  what  God  permits  and  follow 
instead  the  guidance  of  His  will.     He  can  choose,  that  is, 
between  the  indulgentia  and  the  voluntas  of  God.     And  to 
forgo   what   He  permits,   and   to  follow,  instead,  what  He 
wills,  is  to  acquire  merit,  and  so  establish  a  claim  for  reward 
from  God.     Here  is  an  undisguised  doctrine  of  perfection. 
Tertullian  taught  that  there  must  be  satisfaction  for  sin. 
This   satisfactio   may   be   accomplished   in   various    ways, 
e.g.  by  bodily  castigation,  by  fasting,  by  lavish  almsgiving, 
above  all  by  the  death  of  martyrdom.     This  satisfaction 
is  of  the  nature  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice.     If  more  than  is 

VOL.  xvi.  30 
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needed  is  offered,  the  surplus  is  deemed  meritorious,  a 
bonum  opus,  and  counts  as  merit.  These  bona  opera  put 
God  in  our  debt  (habent  Deum  debitor  em). 

This  teaching  of  Tertullian,  especially  as  it  was  taken  on 
and  reproduced  with  his  own  developments  by  Cypi 
exercised  a  profound  influence  on  the  Church  of  the  West 

times.     Cyprian  himself  had  recourse  to  this  doct 
in  his  dealings  with  the  Novatians.     It  is  possible,  he  main- 
tained, by  special  sanctity,  or  by  martyrdom,  to  acquire  an 
accumulation  of  merit  over  and  above  what  is  needed  for 
the  highest  grade  of  the  heavenly  reward.     This  surplus 
of  merit  may  pass  over  to  the  benefit  of  others  through 
intercession  of  those  to  whose  credit  it  stands,  the  bishops 
and  priests  being  used  as  the  medium  through  which  God 
gives  it.     "  It  is  evident,"  says  Dr.  Bethune-Baker 
all  the  germs  of  the  mediaeval  theory  are  here."     And  \ 
we  think  of  the  teaching  of  Rome  on  the  subject  of  the  merits 
of  saints,  and  its  fully  developed  fruit  of  papal  indulgences, 
one  can  but  wonder   how   men  so  good  and  devoted  as 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian  could  have  been   led  into  these 
tortuous,  irrational,  anti-scriptural  ways  of  thinking. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  long  over  the  other  parts  of  our 
subj 

III.  Cyprian,  the  Interpreter  of  >re. 

Having  tried  to  show  that  Cyprian  is  an  untru-i 
theologian,  I  proceed  to  maintain  that  he  is  equally  unsound 
as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture.    No  one  will  accuse  Arch- 
bishop Benson  of  a  bias  against  the  subject  of  his  important 
biography  (indeed  the  only  adequate  biography  of  C\ 
but  he  well  expresses  what  cannot  but  strike  every  reader 
of  Cyprian's  writings,  when  he  speaks  of  his  habit  of  "jug- 
gling with  ••."     It   was,  of  course,  a  habit  sh;r 
with  many  of  the  writers  of  the  early  Chun  liis  does 
not  make  it  convincing.    This  practice  of  «             ng  from 
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the  written  word  anything  that  he  might  want  to  find  in  it 
characterises  the  whole  of  Cyprian's  works.  I  can  but  give 
specimens. 

In  the  third  Book  of  the  Testimonies  he  supports  his 
contention  that  a  schism  must  not  be  made  in  the  Church, 
even  though  he  who  withdraws  himself  should  retain  his 
orthodox  faith,  by  Ecclesiastes  x.  9,  which  he  thus  mis- 
translates :  "  he  that  cleaveth  firewood  shall  be  endangered 
by  it,  if  the  iron  shall  fall  off." 

Repeatedly,  in  urging  the  ideal  unity  of  the  Church,  he 
has  recourse  to  Canticles  iv.  12.  "A  garden  enclosed  is  my 
sister,  my  spouse,  a  fountain  sealed,  a  well  of  living  water, 
a  garden  with  the  fruit  of  apples."  Here  again  the  trans- 
lation is  wide  of  the  mark. 

By  an  unintelligible  process  of  reasoning,  Cyprian  makes 
the  new  garment  which  the  prophet  Ahijah  rent  in  the 
presence  of  Jeroboam,  as  recorded  in  1  Kings  xi.  31,  into 
an  argument  confirming  the  ideal  unity  of  the  Church  as 
represented  by  the  unrent  garment  of  our  Lord. 

He  finds  the  unity  of  the  Church  illustrated  and  empha- 
sised in  the  story  of  Rahab.  To  quote  his  own  words  : 
"  It  is  said  to  Rahab,  in  whom  was  prefigured  the  Church, 
'  Thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and  thy  brethren,  and  all 
the  house  of  thy  father  thou  shalt  gather  to  thee  in  thine 
house,  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  whosoever  shall  go  abroad 
beyond  the  door  of  thine  house,  his  blood  shall  be  on  his 
own  head."  In  these  words  Cyprian  reads  the  essential 
unity  of  the  Church.  The  same  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the 
institution  of  the  passover  :  "in  one  house  shall  ye  eat  it ; 
ye  shall  not  send  its  flesh  abroad  from  the  house  "  ;  and  he 
quotes  the  psalmist  as  confirming  this  view,  when  he  wrote  : 
"  God,  who  maketh  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  an  house." 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  illustration  of  a  forced  inter- 
pretation in  Cyprian's  writings  is  to  be  found  in  his  attempt 
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to  show  that  the  schismatic  Samaritans  are  placed  on  the 
same  level  with  the  heathen  Gentiles.     But  I  must  not  B 
to  quote. 

Cyprian  does  not  hesitate  to  see  in  Noah  drink  it 
an  expression  of  the  figure  of  our  Lord's  passion.     He  finds 
an  allusion  to  the  consecrated  wine  of  the  Eucharist  in 
Genesis  xlix.  11.     "  He  hath  washed  his  garments  in  v. 
and  his  vesture  in  the  blood  of  grapes."     "  When,"  such  is 
his  comment,  "  the  blood  of  the  grape  is  mention^ 

is  set  forth  than  the  wine  of  the  cup  of  the  blood  of 
the  Lord  ?  "     In  the  same  spirit  he  deals  with  Isaiah  Ixiii.  2. 
"  Wherefore  art  thou  red  in  thine  apparel,  and  thy  gan 
like  him  that  treadeth  in  the  wine-fat  ?  "     "  ( 
says  Cyprian,  "  make  garments  red  ?   assuredly  therefore 
mention  is  made  of  wine  that  the  blood  of  the  Lord  might 
be  foretold." 

One  more  example  before  passing  to  Cyprian  the  contro- 
versialist. He  fortifies  himself  in  the  conviction  that  Nova- 
tian  baptism  is  a  thing  of  nought,  and  worse  than  nought, 
by  a  text  from  Ecclesiasticus  (xxxiv.  25),  which  he  thus 
in i -translates  :  "he  who  is  baptized  by  one  dead,  what 
availeth  his  washing  ?  "  What  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus 
kely  to  have  known  of  Christian  baptism  Cyprian  does 
not  say,  but,  when  we  turn  to  our  apocryp 

hing  about  baptism,  and  what  we  do  read  is :  "  he  i 
washeth  himself  after  the  touching  of  the  dead  body,  if  he 
touch    it    again,    what    availeth    his    washing?"     A<J 
quoting  from  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  prophet  .1 
miah  xv.  18,  Cyprian  says,  "  This  matter  of  profane 
adulterous  bapt  h  the  prophet  plainly  rein; 

saying,  *  Why  do  they  who  afflict  me  prevail  ?     My  w(  • 
is  hard  ;   when<  aled?    while  it  has,  in. 

become  unto  me  as  deceitful  water,  which  has  no  faith- 
fulness.'    The  Holy  Spirit  makes  mention  1> 
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deceitful  water,  which  has  no  faithfulness.  What  is  this 
deceitful  and  faithless  water  ?  Certainly  that  which 
falsely  assumes  the  resemblance  of  baptism,  and  frustrates 
the  grace  of  faith  by  a  shadowy  pretence." 

Archbishop  Benson  may  claim  for  Cyprian  that  he  was  the 
most  eminent  master  of  forensic  eloquence  in  the  city  of 
Carthage,  but  such  handling  of  Holy  Scripture  does  not 
suggest  an  eminent  degree  of  forensic  logic. 

IV.  Cyprian,  the.  Controversialist. 

In  conclusion,  again  basing  what  I  have  to  say  upon  his 
own  writings,  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  Cyprian  as  a 
controversialist.  Here  again  we  find  much  that  does  not 
commend  itself ;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  pronounce  con- 
demnation on  his  methods  without  bearing  in  mind  that 
those  methods  belonged  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived, — a  spirit  that  in  less  than  a  hundred  years  from  his 
time,  manifested  itself  in  persecution  of  Athanasian  by 
Arian  and  Arian  by  Athanasian  ;  and,  in  the  fifth  century, 
expressed  itself  in  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  so-called 
Athanasian  Creed;  and  it  was  certainly  no  advantage, 
from  this  point  of  view,  to  have  been  brought  up  at  the 
feet  of  Tertullian.  But,  while  making  allowance  for  time 
and  temperament,  we  find  Cyprian's  controversial  writings 
far  from  edifying.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
bitterness  and  indignation  with  which  he  assails  those  from 
whom  he  differs,  as  the  following  specimens  of  his  language 
will  show.  On  the  question  of  receiving  back  the  lapsed 
into  Church  fellowship,  as  I  have  already  said,  our  sym- 
pathies are  strongly  with  the  more  charitable  policy  of 
Cyprian,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Novatian ;  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that,  though  he  differed  from  Cyprian  on  a  point 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  Novatian  was  an  orthodox  be- 
liever of  saintly  life,  we  should  not  feel  justified  in  calling 
him  "  a  deserter  of  the  Church,  a  foe  to  mercy,  a  destroyer  of 
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repentance,  a  teacher  of  arrogance,  a  corrupter  of  truth, 
a  murderer  of  love." 

Speaking  of  schismatics,  he  says  :  "  They  cannot  dwell 
with  God  who  would  not  be  of  one  mind  in  God's  Church. 
Although  they  burn,  given  up  to  flames,  or  lay  down  their 
lives  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  that  will  not  be  the  crown 
of  faith,  but  the  punishment  of  perfidy,  nor  will  it  be  the 
glorious  ending  of  religious  valour,  but  the  destruction  of 
despair.  Such  an  one  may  be  slain,  crowned  he  cannot  be.'* 
Cyprian  supports  his  contention  from  1  Corinthians  xiii.. 
hi-  argument  being  that  schism  springs  from  lack  of  love ; 
therefore,  though  a  man  give  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor, 
and  his  body  to  be  burned,  his  schism  makes  the  sacrifice 
worthless  ;  such  an  one,  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  is  an  enemy 
of  the  altar,  a  rebel  against  Christ's  sacrifice,  for  the  faith 
faithless,  for  religion  profane,  a  disobedient  servant 
impious  son,  a  hostile  brother,  despising  the  bishops,  and 
forsaking  God's  priests."  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  \ 
much  less  violence  of  language,  Irenaeus  and  August  in« 
the  same  argument,  namely,  that  true  charity  precludes 
m. 

Water  consecrated  by  schismatic  hands,  he  contends,  is 
"  adulterous  and  unhallowed ;  persons  thus  baptized  are 
stained  with  the  contagion  of  adulterous  water."  i 

ivity  that  may  be  brought  about  by  such  adult < 
water  "  does  not  generate  sons  to  God,  but  to  the  de\ 
Their  baptism  by  schismatics  is  null  and  void  ;  on  join 
or  rejoining,  the  Church,  they  must  be  rebaptized  ;  a  vi 
as  we  have  seen,  repudiated  by  the  Catholic  Church.     In 
reference  to  the  same  subject,  Cyprian  says,  "  Dares  • 
one  to  say  that  the  saving  water  of  baptism  and  heav< 
grace   can   be   in   common  with  schismatics,  with  whom 
her  earthly   food   nor  worldly  drink  ought  to  be   in 
common 
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A  schismatical  presbyter,  "appointed  as  he  is  by  human 
madness,  has  violated  the  divine  di-po-ition,  and  is  adul- 
terous, impious,  sacrilegious."  Of  schismatic  bishops  he 
has  still  harder  things  to  say  ;  of  them  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaks  in  the  psalms,  and  describes  them  as  "sitting  in  the 
seat  of  pestilence,  plagues  and  spots  of  the  faith,  deceiving 
with  serpent's  tongue,  and  artful  in  corrupting  the  truth, 
vomiting  forth  deadly  poisons  from  pestilential  tongues, 
whose  speech  doth  creep  like  a  cancer,  whose  discourse 
forms  a  deadly  poison  in  the  heart  and  breast  of  every  one." 

From  these  samples  it  will  be  seen  that  Cyprian  did  not 
observe  the  amenities  of  debate.  He  certainly  did  not 
obey  the  apostolic  exhortation  that  "  all  bitterness  and 
wrath,  and  anger  and  clamour  and  evil  speaking  should 
be  put  away  with  all  malice."  He  loved  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  truth  (though,  in  some  directions,  teaching  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men)  but  he  did  not  speak 
the  truth  in  love  ;  and,  as  we  read  what  he  wrote,  we  can 
but  wish  that  he  had  remembered,  and  heeded,  the  exhorta- 
tion of  St.  James  :  "  Let  every  man  be  swift  to  hear,  slow 
to  speak,  slow  to  wrath,  for  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not 
the  righteousness  of  God." 

Probably  no  ancient  father  has  been  treated  with  less 
discrimination,  whether  of  eulogy  or  censure,  than  this 
outstanding  figure  of  the  third  century.  I  have  tried  hon- 
estly to  form  my  own  judgment  from  a  careful  study  of 
his  writings,  and  I  have  prepared  this  paper  with  a  certain 
sentence  in  Archbishop  Benson's  Life  of  Cyprian  running 
in  my  head,  and  impressed  upon  my  mind.  Emphasising  the 
fact  that  Cyprian  believed  that  he  found  his  own  view  of 
the  episcopal  office  plainly  declared  in  Holy  Scripture,  a 
view  held  from  first  to  last,  as  conspicuous  in  the  earliest 
as  in  the  latest  of  his  writings,  proceeds  to  say,  "  The  in- 
fluence of  this  view  in  moulding  both  then,  and  ever  since, 
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all  vigorous  church  life,  which  has  had  any  continuity, 
all  Christian  organisation  which  has  enjoyed  any  extension, 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated." 

If  that  expresses  the  truth,  or  anything  like  the  truth,  it 
follows,  from  my  point  of  view,  that  what  Benson  regarded  as 
the  only  efficient  church  life  and  organisation  resulted  from 
a  two-fold  misreading  of  Scripture,  (1)  that  the  episcopal 
office  was  a  direct  inheritance  from  St.  Peter  ;  (2)  that  the 
Levitical  high-priest  reappears  in  the  Christian  bishop.  How 
Cyprian  would  have  explained  the  total  absence  from  the 
New  Testament  of  sacerdotal  terms  in  connexion  with  the 
Christian  ministry  is  left  to  conjecture.  I  should  like  some 
"  master  in  Israel  "  to  examine  this  statement  by  Arch- 
bishop Benson.  I  deprecate  even  the  suggestion  that  the 
Church  found  its  mainspring  and  strength  through  what, 
to  me,  must  always  appear  a  perversion  of  the  truth  through 
a  misinterpretation  of  Scripture  ;  for  does  not  Ben^< 
pronouncement  on  the  Cyprianic  theory  force  upon  the  mind 
the  thought  that  the  Church  was  made  strong  and  fruitful 
by  an  act  of  gross  self-deception  on  the  part  of  third-century 
leaders  of  thought  ?  and  this,  to  my  mind,  is  a  most  unworthy 
conception  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

G.  S.  STBEATFEILD. 
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